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EDITORIAL 


As We See It 


As the Eisenhower Administration gradually 
matures its plans for reducing the load of Federal 
expenditures, many expected, and perhaps some 
unforeseen, difficulties are being encountered. It 
has, of course, from the first been well understood 
that the President-by his campaign promises had 
denied himself the opportunity to make large 
savings in certain areas. Even apart from this 
unfortunate fact, however, it has long been gen- 
erally agreed that anything approaching the 
fullest available economies could not be realized 
without cutting large chunks of fat from the de- 
sue, Boner long the untouchable of fiscal re- 





Most. careful students of the situation, in- 
cluding candidate Eisenhower and a number of 
other influential Republican party members last 
year, have right along insisted that expenditures 
made or planned -in the name of defense could 
be very substantially reduced without impairing 
in the least the degree in which we are able to 
defend ourselves against alien enemies. 

Many there are who are convinced that more 
efficient procedures and better management 
might very well increase the effectiveness of our 
defense at the same time that overall costs were 
substantially reduced. But now that the word is 
that the Administration has worked out plans for 
a rather modest reduction in the appropriations 
requested in the Truman budget in the name of 
defense during the coming fiscal year, there are 
a good many who greet the news with gasps and 
stares. 

The layman, or even the expert if he does not 
have access to all the facts and a great deal of 
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CHEMICAL 
BANK 


Television and Motion 
Picture Prospects 


By HERBERT L. GOLDEN* 


Amusement Industries Division 
Bankers Trust Company, New York 


Mr. Gelden discusses recent progress in motion pictures 
and television and the impact of each on the other. De- 
scribes methods of three dimensional projections, and ef- 
forts of motion picture industry to meet inroads of tele- 
vision. Says effects of television on film industry appears 
to have reached its zenith and is leveling off, though suc- 
cessful color TV may in few years offer “another big 
blew.” Points out TV has led to efforts toward bigger 
and better motion pictures. Describes financing methods 
of motion picture industry. 


Not being sure of exactly what aspects of the motion 
picture and television industries you want to hear about, 
I suppose that the best way to start would be to just 
ramble through some things, and then you can ask 
some questions. 

I suppose that third dimension is 
probably on all your minds, as far 
as the film industry is concerned, 
because, certainly, it has been the 
most important development in re- 
cent years. Certainly, it has done 
more to resuscitate the industry than 
anything ‘since sound in 1928. 

You all know what happened when 
television started to develop in 1946. 
It had a tremendous effect. The film 
business in about 1947 had hit an 
all-time peak, a tremendously suc- 
cessful level, and since then it has 
been on the down-grade each year. 

As television developed, with more 
sets and more markets, the film in- 
dustry went down. It wasn’t only television that was re- 
sponsible for it. There were many other entertainment 
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Herbert L. Golden 


*Stenogranhic recerd of a talk by Mr. Golden before the Moving 
Picture Club and the Economic Club of New York University, 
New York City, April 26, 1953. 
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Utilities Favored as 
Funds Increase Liquidity 


By HENRY ANSBACHER LONG 


Mr. Long’s twenty-fifth quarterly survey finds Fund 

managemer.is’ purchases dipped below last quarter’s 

levels, with long-term acquisition of power and light 

issucs continuing. Rails, chemicals, and building stocks 

also boug st, with oils favored in lighter volume. Selling 

predominated in non-ferr-us metals, with opinion divided 
on autos and textiles. 


Despite a decrease of 20% in over-all purchases since 
the final quarter of last year, investment companies 
stepped up their acquisition of utility stocks during the 
first three months of 1953. This quarterly “Chronicle” 
survey feature (now in its seventh 
year), first detected a marked trend 
to the acquisition of the power and 
light stocks in the: latter part of 
1948 and 1949. This has continued 
almost unabated with the exception 
of a period of portfolio reshuffling 
following the outbreak of the Ko- 
rean War. 

The prospect of a Far Eastern 
truce and the possibility of the 
easing of world tensions has seemed 
to have made little difference as yet 
on management policy. A _ certain 
preference for other so-called defen- 
a. eS, se has continued =. 
while volume has not approached 
that of the utilities, the tempo of ™"” 4: “6 
buying in such groups as the merchandising, food and 
tobaccos has either been equal to the December period’s 


or has decreased less than the current quarterly pure 
chases as a whole. 


Management Policy 4 
Managers in several instances appeared to be “whis- 
tling to keep up their courage,” stating that there was 
nothing to fear from peace and that ours was a dynamic 
economy which did not have to depend on an armaments 
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A continuous forum im which, each week, a different group of experts 
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RALPH DE PASQUALE 
De Pasquale Co., 


New York City 
Clinton Machine Co. 


Spring, as the song has it, “is 
bustin’ out all over,” and so are 
the ads in the Sunday papers and 
popular magazines for power 
garden’ tools 
of all types. 

For with the 
postwar mi- 
gration of 


American 
white - collar 
workers to the 
suburbs, a 
new growth 


industry hag 
appeared on 
the scene. 


In 1952 more 
than 1,000,000 
power lawn 
mowers, about 
150,000 garden 
tractors, and some 130,000 power- 
driven chain saws, not to mention 
thousands of power leaf mulchers, 
cultivators, sprayers, one-man 
snow plows, and hedge clippers 
were sold in this country. Before 
World War II hardly more than 
50,000 power lawn mowers a year 
and 10,000 garden tractors were 
sold at best. As for the other tools, 
many were not even dreamed of, 
and those that aid exist were sim- 
ply not available in small size low 
priced models. 


Two factors are largely respon- 
sible for the phenomenal growth 
of this new industry. First is the 
post-war building boom in one 
family homes outside the cities 
and the accompanying mass mi- 
gration of uiban families from 
crowded apartments to the sub- 
urbs. In 168 city areas in the 
United States two-thirds of the 
population increase between 1940 
and 1950 took place in the sub- 
urbs. In fact, suburban growth 
accounted for more than half of 
the total increase in the national 
population during this period. It 
is this newly formed army of 
week-end gardeners that has pro- 
vided the demand and market for 
the expanding line of outdoor 
power tools. 


The second factor is the cevel- 
cpment cf the economical, light- 
weight *%4 to 3 Lorsepower gaso- 
line engine, which has made the 
perfection and mass proaucticn 
of these outdoor power tools pcs- 
sible. In its own way, the low 
horsepower gasoline engine is 
working a new industrial revolu- 
tion, for, given a light enough 
power unit, there is virtually no 
tool that cannot be mechanized. 
The small gasoline engine, is, in 
effect, doing for the husband in 
the garden what electricity has 
already done for the wife in the 
kitchen. By making the power- 
gadget independent of the electri- 
cal outlet, it has moved the locus 
of the expanding market for home 
labor saving devices out of the 
house and into the open. 


Although the manufacturers of 
these outdoor power tools are en- 
joying an expanding business, the 
field is highly competitive (there 
are more than 250 firms in this 
line today as against some 50 ten 
years ago); and the greatest bene- 
fit of the current sales expansion 
is being felt by the makers of 
small gasoline engines themselves. 
While a number of companies 
build these engines, there are two 
giants who specialize in their 
manufacture and who between 
them supply most of the demand: 
Clinton Machine, and Briggs and 
Stratton. It would seem to be 
these two companies who will 





Ralph DePasquale 


benefit most dramatically from 
the expected continuing expansion 
in sales. 

Briggs and Stratton is a long 
established firm engaged in the 
manufacture of locks and switches 
fer the automotive industry and 
small engines, *%4 to 8 horsepower. 
Previous to the war, the engine 
division accounted for 20% of the 
company’s total sales. By 1951 this 
figure had risen to 85%. Hence, 
most of the rise in net sales from 
$10,270,000 in 1941 to $27,040,000 
in 1950 and $40,610,000 in 1952 
must be attributed to the rapidly 
growing market for low horse- 
power engines. The company, in- 
cidentally, has announced that 
more than 1,000,000 engines were 
built and sold last year—a new 
record. 

The rising fortunes of Clinton 
Machine paint an even more dra- 
matic picture. Since its founding 
in 1945, when it operated from a 
small plant in Clinton, Mich., the 
company has been engaged prin- 
cipally in the manufacture of % 
to 3 horsepower engines. It now 
is also manufacturing a gasoline 
power chain saw which is a very 
popular item and the demand for 
it at the moment far exceeds its 
facilities to produce. Since the 
sale of its Warner Division last 
year, Clinton now operates two 
plants which they own outright. 
The engines are built in a new 
modern plant of approximately 
120,000 square feet in Maquoketa, 
Iowa. Its Clinton (Mich.) plant 
is devoted to the manufacturing 
of the gasoline power chain saw. 
An idea of the growth that has 
taken place in tre small gasoli..e 
engine field can be gathered fron 
the sales records of Clinton Ma 
chine for the last few years. Net 
sales have risen from $3,672,000 in 
1950 to $9,843,000 in 1951, $15,- 
598;000 in 1952, and an estimated 
$18,000,000 in 1953. (Company’s 
fiscal year ends Feb. 28.) The 
company announced that its un- 
filled backlog of orders amounted 
to approximately $10,000,000. 

The demand for the versatile 
low horsepower gasoline engine 
is hardly limited to the field of 
week-erd gardening, of covrse. 
Inc ustrial end agricultural sales 
have been skyrocketing tco, anc 
account for a. very. large part o 
tie total. A small, vortsbe en 
gine that can be operated any- 
where, regardless of electric power 
supply, has a host of existing uses 
and almost countless potential 
ones. Already these engines are 
used on farms for power plants, 
water systems, irrigation units, 


washing machines, refrigerating 
units, milking machines, milk 
coolers, sprayers, and what-not. 


(One of their most recent uses 
is in power corn detasslers!) In 
railroading they are used to grind 
rails, in spike drivers and pullers, 
tampers, saws and weed cutters. 
In construction and road-building 
they are used in pumps, hoists, 
drills, blowers, cleaners, concrete 
buggies, tar kettles, sand sprayers, 
etc. They are used in fire-fight- 
ing, oil field work, fishing, and 
mining. They have even been used 
to supply power and air for deep 
sea diving and in underwater 
weed cutters. As for the future, 
new uses are continually being 
developed. Research is in prog- 
ress, for example, on a power 
wheel-barrow, which may some 
day make the old-fashioned hand 
model as obsolete in construction 
work as hand mixed concrete. 


The position of the manufactur- 
ers of these low horsepower gas- 
oline engines, then, is a particu- 
larly good one, come war or peace, 
for they enjoy an unusually wide 
and diversified market. They can, 
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Clinton Machine Company—Ralph 
De Pasquale, Proprietor, De 
Pasquale & Co., New York City. 
(Page 2) 

Carrier Corporation—Everett W. 
Snyder, Proprietor, E. W. Sny- 
der & Co., Syracuse, New York. 
(Page 2) 

Correction on N. Y. Central’s 
“Guaranteeds”’—Hazel Zimmer- 
man, Los Angeles, California. 
(Page 26) 


in all events, count on a continued 
and expanding volume of sales to 
industry and agriculture. And as 
for the sensational new market 
opening up in power tools for the 
suburban householder, it’s the 
cream on the top of the bottle. 
Even without it, their prospects 
would be good. With it, they are 
excellent. At the present time, 
the demand is growing. Hence, 
Clinton’s estimate, to cite an in- 
stance, that its sales volume will 
jump in a few years from 1952’s 
$18 million to at least $30 million, 
probably provides a reasonable 
index to the prospective growth 
of the industry. 

Clinton Machine common stock 
is traded in the over-the-counter 
market. 


EVERETT W. SNYDER 
E. W. Snyder & Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Carrier Corporation 


In presenting this contribution 
to your interesting Forum, I can 
think of nothing more suitable 

as an open- 

- ing paragraph 
; than a news 

item appear- 
ing in a recent 
issue of the 
New York 
“Herald Trib- 
une.” Giving 
credit and 
thanks to the 
writer of this 
disvatch for 
getting me on 
my way, I 
auote: “Phila- 
a delphia, Mar. 

31— Bock ings 

of new orders by Carrier Cornora- 
tion for the first five mont*s of its 
fiscal year are running 6° % aheac 
of the corresponding 1952 per‘od 
Cloud Wampler, President. told 





the Philadetphia Securities Ass- - 


ciation today. 


-“Mr. Wampler said the com- 
panw’s barking ef exda-- had 
reached about $52,000,000 for 


regular civilian lines, while de- 
fense products account for $58,- 
000,000. Carrier earned record 
high profits of $4.89 a common 
share last year on a record volume 
of business totaling $108,000,000. 

“The greatest single opvortunity 
for air conditioning involves year 
round equipment for residences, 
Mr. Wampler said, adding that 
Carrier has recently signed con- 
tracts with three large producers 
of prefabricated houses, who ex- 
pect to offer completely air con- 
ditioned houses in the $10,000 
price class.” 

I had decided upon Carrier as 
my. subject before the appearance 
of this news item. It gives added 
weight to my selection. 

My favorite securities for dis- 
tribution over the years have been 
from areas quite far afield: some 
from the highly industrialized 
New England area where uninter- 
rupted dividend records running 
into tens of decades are not un- 
common. Others have been from 
the Midwest and, more recently. 
from the rapidly developing Pa- 
cific Coast states. It is strange 
how often a leader in its field 
that happens to be practically in 
one’s front yard is overlooked. 


Carrier to a Syracusan is exactlv 
that, as is indicated bv its over 
7,000 employees, operating in a 
modern plant of two and one half 
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Demonetizing the Federal Debt 


By WALTER E. SPAHR 


Professor of Economics, 


New York University 


Executive Vice-President, Economists’ National Committee 
on Monetary Policy 


As a means of demonetizing the Federal Debt, Dr. Spahr ar- 
rives at the tentative conclusion member commercial banks of 
Federal Reserve should not invest more than 99% of their 
capital funds and half their time deposits in U. S. Government 
bonds. Would limit holdings of U. S. bonds by Federal Re- 
serve Banks to $3 billion. Calls for other corrective measures 
to be taken throngh a program devised by all government 
agencies concerned with fiscal matters to terminate monetiza- 


tion of government debt with 


It is contended in the follow- 
ing analysis that monetizing the 
debt — that is, the conversion of 
into money 


the Federal debt 
and bank de- 
posits—is 
unsound in 
principle. 

If this prin- 
ciple be ac- 
cepted as 
valid, then the 
question arises 
as to the ex- 
tent to which 
our commer- 
cial and Fed- 
eral Reserve 
banks have 
monetized the 
Federal debt. 
After such de- 
termination of this fact as is pos- 
sible, we are confronted with the 
question of the extent to which 
these banks may properly invest 
in United States Government se- 
curities without engaging in the 
process of monetizing the Federal 
debt. 


In respect to member commer- 
cial banks of the Federal Reserve 
System, the tentative conclusion 
is reached that it is proper for 
them to invest in United States 
Government securities an amount 
not to exceed 90% of their capital 
funds and half their time depos- 
its. If this principle be accepted 
as valid, then all member com- 
mercial banks held, as of Jan. 28, 
1953, an excess of $25,995,800,000, 
and all commercial banks held an 
excess of $30,552,000,000, of gov- 
ernment securities. 


Savings banks appear to present 
no problems in this respect. 


The propositions are advanced 
that it is proper for the Federal 
Reserve banks to invest in United 
States Government securities an 
amount not to exceed $3 billion; 
that they should be permitted at 
quarterly taxpaying periods to 
purchase so-called “one-day” 
Treasury overdrafts to an amount 
not to exceed $1.5 billion with 
such holdings limited to, say, five 
days each quarter; and that the 
issuance of Federal Reserve notes 
against government securities is 
wrong in principle. If these prop- 
ositions be accepted as valid, then 
the Federal Reserve banks, as of 
Jan. 28, 1953, held an excess of 
$20,969,616,000 of United States 
Government securities, assuming 
no “one-day” Treasury overdrafts 
in their portfolios. Federal Re- 
serve notes, to the extent they 
were issued against government 
securities, were overextended on 
that date in the amount of $9,303,- 
630,000 as a minimum. 





Dr. Walter E. Spahr 


least disturbance to economy. 


On this basis, and as of that 
date, all commercial and Federal 
Reserve banks held $51,521,616,000 
of United States Government se- 
curities beyond the amount they 
should have held. This made pos- 
sible a monetization of the Fed- 
eral debt in excess of this amount 
because of the expansibility of 
bank deposits on a fractional re- 
serve system. 


Corrective Measures 


After determination of the ex- 
cess of holdings of government se- 
curities by these banks, the next 
problem is to devise corrective 
measures which will bring the 
greatest benefit to, and generate 
the least possible disturbance in, 
our economy. 

It is recommended that Con- 
gress, by resolution, request the 
United States Treasury, Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, the Comptroller of the 
Currency, and the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation to de- 
vise a program designed to ter- 
minate monetization of govern- 
ment debt and to return our com- 
mercial and Federal Reserve 
banks to proper banking pro- 
cedures. 

If it be granted that monetiza- 
tion of the Federal debt is wrong 
in principle, then it would seem 
to follow of necessity that our 
various programs for integrating 
monetary and fiscal affairs of this 
nation are unsound in principle 
since they involve monetization of 
the Federal debt. 


Under the programs involving 
irredeemable currency, integration 
of fiscal and monetary affairs, and 
monetization of the Federal debt, 
the purchasing power of our 
people’s dollar reached the low- 
est level on record since the es- 
tablishment of the Federal Re- 
serve System in 1914. As measured 
by the index of wholesale prices, 
the purchasing power of our dol- 
lar reached its lowest level in 
March, 1951. As measured by the 
index of consumers’ prices, the 
purchasing power of our dollar 
reached its lowest level in August 
and November, 1952. Monetization 
of Federal debt by the Federal 
Reserve banks, despite the im- 
plications of the widely-praised 
Treasury-Federal Reserve “ac- 
cord” of March 4, 1951, reached 
its highest level in December, 
1952. 


It is contended here that the 
Federal Reserve System and the 
United States Treasury should 
each be supreme in its sphere and 
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Labor Saving by the Tube 


By IRA U. 


COBLEIGH 


Author of “Expanding Your Income” 


A current account of the use—present and prospective—of 
electrons to replace, or improve the efficiency of, labor. 


During the war we were all im- 
pressed by the fabulous machines 
created at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology which could not 
only correctly 
calculate, in a 
matter of sec- 
onds, equa- 
tions it used 
to take hours 
of time for a 
battery of 
slide rule sav- 
ants to solve; 
and they could 
record and re- 
member these 
figures as 
well. A hu- 
man brain run 
by electronic 
cells. The only 
thing wrong with these Buck Rog- 
ers brains was that they cost 
nearly a million apiece. Though 
they might conceivably replace 
a couple of dozens of bookkeepers 
in a bank or insurance office, 
their original cost was prohibitive 
to all save a government at war, 
and their eerie clickings and su- 
pernatural computings were not 
only a bit frightening, but pro- 
phetic of a future upheaval in the 
clerical labor market. 


This all came about because our 
scientists have carried us far be- 
yond the primitive application of 
electrons in motion—electric cur- 
rent—to the electronic tubes, as 
in radio, wirephoto; the Cathode 
tube in television; the thermionic 
vacuum tube for amplification or 
modification of power or sound; 
photo electric tubes, for burglar 
alarms, speed and safety control 
of dozens of industrial applica- 
tions; and vapor tubes used to 
control, convert, or vary electrical 
impulses, and to transform energy 
of currents from AC to DC and 
vice versa; and the more familiar 
X-Ray tubes generating, in some 
cases, millions of volts! 


For the tyro in this’ field, elec- 
tronics up to now has been 
thought of mainly in two major 
areas: (1) entertainment and com- 
munication, and (2) military us- 
ages — guided missiles, remote 
control bomb sights and gun tur- 
rets, radar direction and depth 
finders; radar grids and beams to 
direct and land friendly planes, or 


to locate and targetize enemy 
ones. 
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Today’s opus, however, is dedi- 
cated to none of the above, but 
rather to examine briefly into the 
application of these busy and 
ubiquitous electrons to business 
and industrial use, both for 
greater efficiency, and for actual 
displacement of labor. Only very 
little attention has been paid to 
this kind of electronics, first be- 
cause it’s in its infancy, and sec- 
ondly because so few have taken 
the trouble to appraise the vast 
existing potentiality of the elec- 
tron to replace people in factory, 
farm, finance, and filing room. 


You are, of course, familiar with 
the electric motor and electro- 
magnet, long used in manufactur- 
ing processes. Well, many of these 
will in due course, be replaced 
by electronic gadgets doing the 
same job, faster, more accurately, 


more reliably or precisely. In 
weighing, sorting, wrapping or 
counting, electronic devices are 


virtually perfect. Selecting and 
sorting by size, shape, color qual- 
ity or density, can be amazingly 
performed electronically. The fol- 
lowing are just a few of the elec- 
tronic controls now available: 


Controls over: 
Acidity 
Temperature 
Motion 
Heat 
Speed 
Switch 
Conveyance 
Flow 
Flaw 
Flexibility 
Rate of burning and 
combustion 
Light and darkness 
Pressure 
and 


Electric Indicators of: 


Alarm 
Impurity 
Quality 
Heat 
Vibration 
Distance ht 
Measurement 
Resistance 
Sterilization 
Thickness 
Speed p 
Pressure 


These are only a few of the uses 
in which the electron is now ready 
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to take over and you'll notice 
they’re all in the secondary cate- 
gory of labor—controls, checks, 
analyses, measurement. They do 
not represent any penetration 
whatever of the perfectly enor- 
mous fields of actual production— 
stamping, fabricating, cutting, 
welding, assembly, packaging. So 
you see even what is today pos- 
sible by tubes, and electronic 
vapors, is just an introduction 
into major industrial application. 

However, this piece is not in- 
tended as a laboratory progress 
report on the energetic electron, 
but to delineate for the invest- 
ment minded, some of those com- 
panies dedicated to conversion of 
these electrons to industrial and 
commercial use, and to the crea- 
tion and expansion of their cor- 
porate earnings from these quite 
promising sources. The general 
idea is this: that even though 
some general decline in economic 
activity may be in the offing, com- 
panies offering automatic labor 
and cost saving techniques will 
find their products in sturdy de- 
mand. So let’s look at two or three 
electronic entries. 


Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 


One of the oldest, and probably 
the largest specialist in this field 
is Cutler-Hammer, Inc. Seems to 
me one of the first automatic 
automobile transmissions was 
built by Cutler-Hammer way back 
in 1918, and applied to the 
Premier motor car of that year. It 
was a little box under the steering 
gear with four buttons to press— 
one for each forward speed, and 
one for reverse. Don’t know what- 
ever became of that device, or the 
Premier car, for that matter; but 
I do know Cutler-Hammer has 
grown to be quite a company, 
grossing more than $60 million a 
year, and earning better than $6 
a share on the common for the 
past two years. It can benefit 
handsomely in 1953 if EPT ex- 
pires as CEH has been paying 
Uncle Sam in the highest alti- 
tude bracket. 

Customers of Cutler-Hammer 
are a cross-section of American 
heavy industry — utility, railway, 
cement, mining, paper and chemi- 
cal companies. A wide diversity of 
electrical and electronic control- 
ling devices is produced, including 
motor _ starters, regulators, 
switches, magnetic brakes and 
clutches, rheostats and magnets. 


In addition to private com- 
panies, CEH has large govern- 
ment contracts: top-secret elec- 
tronic equipment for the naviga- 
tion and fire power control of 
planes, ships and projectiles; and 
for devices used in flood control 
dams. 


The diversity and the utility of 
Cutler-Hammer products, plus the 
extensive and highly functional 
new additions to plant, augur well 
for both a sustained and expand- 
ing earning potential here. Divi- 
dends have been paid without a 
miss since 1938 (current rate 
$2.50) after a two-for-one split in 
1937. Capitalization is compact, 
consisting solely of 659,998 shares 
of common listed on NYSE and 
selling now at 40%, providing a 
current yield of 6.05%. 


Clark Controller Co. 


A second and smaller company, 
moving ahead smartly in elec- 
tronics, is Clark Controller Co. 
This outfit, while turning out 
many uniform and standard con- 
trol devices, has gained a fine 
reputation for specially designed 
“éustom” installations for its 
client firms. Government con- 
tracts, or work for government 
contractors, déveloped company 
techniques during World War II 
to a-point where Clark can now 
go to a company and either up- 
date control systems in old‘ plant, 
or design, make, arid install for a 
new manufactory the latest thing 
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No perceptible change was noted in total industrial production 
in the period ended on Wednesday of last week from the near— 
record level of the prior week. However, it held moderately below 
the level of a year earlier and about 3% under the all-time peak 
recorded in the final quarter of 1943. 

Although cutbacks were put into effect by a few appliance 
producers the past week the most favorable year-to-year com-— 
parisons continued to be scored by the makers of consumer dur- 
ables. In connection with production it was also reported that 
freight carloadings rose to the highest level in five months. 


Turning to the field of employment, claims for unemployment 
insurance benefits reveal a slight rise, but remain noticeably be- 
low the year-ago level. 


Steel ingot production last week was scheduled at 100.3% of 
capacity, down nearly a point from the prior week; the substantial 
year-to-year rise resulted from the labor-management disputes 
which hampered output in the comparable 1952 week. 


Increases in steel extra charges now spreading through the 
industry will eventually embrace nearly all tonnage products, re- 
ports “The Iron Age.” national metalworking weekly, this week. 
And any wage increase steelworkers manage to win in seventh 
round bargaining will be passed on to consumers by raising base 
prices of steel, it further states. 

Most steel producers declined to estimate average increases 
in their extra charges for special processing to meet consumer 
specifications contending that to the individual steel user such an 
average is meaningless. Also they say that changes in extras are 
usually followed by changes in buying patterns, as individual con— 
sumers shop for the “best buys” that will suit their steel needs, 
this trade weekly notes. 


In raising prices a number of steel officials pointed out their 
present increases were to cover past cost increases they were not 
able to reflect under government price control. Most steel com— 
panies had not altered extra charges for three or four years. Had 
it not been for price controls extras would have been revised 
sooner, continues this trade journal. 

The earnings outlook for the steel industry, according to “The 
Iron Age,” has taken a sharp turn for the better with the follow- 
ing main factors pointing to higher earnings: 

(1) Industry earnings during the first quarter of this year are 
about 22.8% higher than they were during the similar period of 
1952; (2) prospect of excess profits tax relief later this year may 
place the gain in earnings even higher; (3) current increases in 
extra charges and base prices raise profit potential of steel com— 
panies; (4) steel companies will maintain their higher earning po- 
tential by raising base prices if higher costs result from seventh 
round wage bargaining; (5) consumer demand seems to assure 
high operating rates through most of this year, and (6)the wage 
question is expected to be settled without a strike—it will be re- 
called that the worst strike in the history of the steel industry” 
held back earnings last year. 

In the automotive industry last week car output slipped about 
5% but was still 53% higher than in the year-ago week. 

“Ward’s Automotive Reports” said 144,071 cars were made 
the past week, compared with a revised figure of 151,126 in the 
prior week and 94.125 in the like 1952 week. 

“The decline stemmed from an output respite at Chevrolet, a 
Briggs Manufacturing Co. (body supplier) walkout, which hit 
Plymouth, and temporarily less emphasis on overtime by Ford,” 
said the agency. 

But auto companies still have big production plans for May. 
They expect to assemble 614,000 units, highest volume since 660,430 
in October, 1950. 

The April total was 605,000 units—a 24-month record—but 
short of the 638,000 units originally planned for the month. Strikes 
at Ford and Chrysler were the reasons the output goals for the 
month were not reached. For the year to date the industry has 
made 2,152,201 cars, or 49% more than in the corresponding period 
last year. 
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Labor Saving 
By the Tube 


in timing, control and regulating 
mechanisms 








Clark Controller enjoys an ex- 
cellent reputation for effective 
engineering, energetic selling and 
the quality, efficiency and labor 
saving characteristics of its prod- 
ucts. Its gross is about one-fourth 
ef that’ ef Cutler-Hammer; but 
like CEH, Clark has been current- 
hy earning $6 on its common 
shares. There are only 159,350 of 
these outstanding, selling on the 
American Stock Exchange at 
areund 34 with $2 paid in 1952. 
Ahead lies some 48,000 shares of 
$1.44 preferred, convertible, share 
for share, into common. Clark 
Controller is an interesting com- 
pany, a money maker in each year 
for the past quarter century; and 
it shows no signs at all of cor- 
porate retrogression. 


Servomechanisms, Inc, 


A more speculative entry into 
the automatic control field is 
Servomechanisms, Inc., whose 
business has been, for the most 
part, production for the military 
services. Devices not only for 
automatic regulation of diverse 
operations have been produced, 
but a number of these instruments 
have the peculiar quality of 
checking and correcting any slip- 
page in their own performance. 
The company has also. some ex- 
pansion plans for the absorption 
of a smaller manufacturer of simi- 
lar devices. 


For 1952, net sales passed the 
$10 miltion mark for the first 
time; and dividends of 30¢-a share 
were paid. About finances there’s 
a $5 million V loan credit ‘avail- 
able, against which borrowing at 
the 1952 year-end amounted to 
$1,927,342. Long debt of only $23,- 
000 precedes the 758,000 common 
shares, quoted on the American 
Stock Exchange at around 7. 
Servomechanisms is a’ rather un- 
usual sort of speculation and is 
not without a vista of growth. 


Related Companies 
Everytime I get started in a 
special field, as in industrial elec- 
trenics today, two or three com- 


cision, Beckman Instruments, 
Victoreen Instrument, not to men- 
tion the old standbys Sperry, Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell, and Rem- 
ington Rand. And for across the 
board coverage there’s a mutual 
fund, Television and Electronics. 
Do a little exploring of your own. 
Get the current facts and you may 
well find that whereas electronics 
for amusement and communica- 


these companies have completed 
cam. create. and produce an even 
wider and more amazingly diverse 
series of robot operators and 
regulators—all pouring their effi- 
ciency and their earnimgs out of 
an electronic tube! 
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Observations... 


By A. WILFRED MAY 
That Bristling Cumulative Voting Question 

This week’s stockholders’ meeting of the 20th Century-Fox 
Film Corporation, called to pass a management resolution to 
amend the certificate of incorporation and by-laws of the corpora- 
tion to eliminate cumulative voting midst the management’s 
seething fight with minority stockholder 
Charles Green, highlights the public’s growing 
interest in the cumulative voting process. 

This step in the drawn-out 20th Century 
embroglio has been accompanied or preceded 
by a growing number of other instances of 

centering on cumulative voting. On 
Tuesday of this week, Radio Corporation’s an- 
nual meeting was enlivened by a stockholder’s 
extended, but abortive discussion of the 
alleged merits of the rule. At American Sugar 
Refining a director with 75,000 shares recently 
introduced a resolution providing for it, but 
it was defeated. National Biscuit, on the other 
hand, has abandoned its opposition. The Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission, after being 
vainly urged to insist on cumulative voting for 
West Kentucky Coal, forced such a provision 
on the American Gas and Electric Company. (This company oper- 
ated under its jurisdiction via the Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act.) It did so likewise, under its supervisory authority, in 
the case of the Florida Power Company. 


Agitation for the election of independent directors under the 
bunched voting provision took place at Lukens Steel and Na- 
tional Dairy. At American Telephone, International Telephone, 
Bethlehem Steel, American Tobacco, and Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, provision for such a rule was brought up, and defeated. 

Within the past year bills for mandatory cumulative voting 
were introduced in the New York and New Jersey state legisla- 


tures. First adopted way back in 1870, cumulative voting is man- 
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datory in 21 states, including Ohio, California, Michigan, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Illinois; permissive in 17 states, including New York, 
New Jersey, and Delaware; and actually illegal in 10 states includ- 
ing Wisconsin, Connecticut, Massachusetts, in addition to the 
District of Columbia. Usually companies in the permissive states 
have not provided for “CV.” 


What It Is 


In view of the public’s haziness along with its current interest 
on the subject, a descriptive word about the cumulative voting 
process seems in order. 

Cumulative voting permits minority or opposition groups to 
elect a percentage of the board roughly proportionate to their 
voting strength. This comes about through each voting share- 
holder being entitled to votes equal to the number of his shares 
multiplied by the number of directors to be elected. He may 
bunch all his votes to cast them for a single director, er distribute 
them among. several candidates, as he pleases. 

For example, at a meeting to elect 10 nominees to the di- 
rectorate, a stockholder owning one share thus possesses 10 votes 
which he may bunch on fewer than the 10 candidates, or even con- 
centrate all of his 10 votes on a single nominee. 


If there are 100,000 voting shares in a corporation, and 10 
directors to be elected, a stockholder, or stockholders, with 10,000 
shares is assured of the power to choose one director. 


Under the more usual straight voting, contrastingly, a simple 
majority of the votes elects an entire slate. 


As Professor Charles M. Williams points out in his volume 
“Cumulative Voting For Directors,’ (Graduate School of Business 
Administration, Harvard University, 1951), one of its constructive 
purposes is to strengthen the position of public stockholders rela- 
tive to management of companies whose securities are widely 
distributed, and to help the position of the minority in rela- 
tion to the controlling stockholders in small or ciosely held cor- 
porations. “Use of cumulative voting does not alter the incidence 
of control but instead is limited to the facilitating of minority 
representation,” Professor Williams points out. 


The Con Side 


In addition to the many arguments “pro” cumulative voting, 
there is much counterbalancing opposition. The opponents con- 
tend that it gives hostile and non-cooperative minorities the means 
to cause disruption and obstruct uniformly cooperative manage- 
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Let’s Have a Run Off of 


Unspent 


Appropriations! 


By GEORGE M. HUMPHREY* 


Secretary of the Treasury 


Secy. Humphrey points out, if budget is ever to be balanced 

and expenditures be brought under control, something must be 

done to extinguish large carryovers of unspent appropriations. 

Advocates appropriations each year be lower than amounts to 
be spent. 


If we are ever going to balance 
the budget and bring expenditures 
within the tightest possible con- 
trol, we must do something about 
achieving a 
a run-off of 
the large 
carryover of 
unspent 
authoriza- 
tions. We can- 
not continue 
toaskeach 
year for 
substantially 
more money 
than we will 
actually spend 
in the ensu- 
ing twelve 
months, be- 
cause that 
means the overhang constitutes a 
snowballing threat to financial 
stability. 

Now we have tried to do some- 
tiing about this problem in the 
Bill that is before you. We are 
«<Ianging the direction that has 
been followed in the past few 
} ears. But we are not proposing 
1» do so with unreasoning abrupt- 
sess. We are trying to strike a 
} “oper balance between maintain- 
11g an adequate and continuing 
f-ee world defense and creating 
tie conditions for long-term fi- 
* ancial stabilty in this country. 

The way to do that, it seems 
'» me, is to request each year less 
fran will be spent in the next 12 
¥ onths. You will note from the 
« shibits before you that we are 
t >ginning to put that policy into 
? ractice right now. Changing the 
4 cactice of the past, we now pro- 
1 9#se that the Congress authorize 
» 2w funds for foreign assistance 
't an amount smaller than the 
: aticipated expenditures during 
' 1e Coming fiscal year. As we do 


© a future planning we will have 
* mstantly before us the objective 
of reducing the overhang of un- 


*From a statement of Secy. H h 
fh -fore Joint Session of Neon te aad Gece 
' n Relations Committee, Washing- 
Eon, D. C., May 5, 1953. 
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utilized authorizations. That is a 
very important objective, and I 
want you to know that it is not 
only our objective but is now our 
determined practice. That is why 
I have talked first about this 
problem of new obligational au- 
thority. 

Now I turn to the problem of 
actual expenditures during fiscal 
year 1954. These will be large. 


There is no question that these . 


expenditures and others necessary 
to our national security will af- 
fect the possibility of balancing 
the budget and the time when we 
can look forward to tax reduc- 
tions. Because this Administration 
is committed to a program of 
sound money and of reducing 
taxation at the earliest possible 
time, I can assure you that these 
expenditures have been most 
carefully studied from the stand- 
point not only of their effective- 
ness but also from the point of 
view of the necessity of making 
them in the proposed amounts to 
contribute to essential security. 
We are committed to the policy of 
constantly reviewing the necessity 
of making the expenditures cur- 
rently during the year and will 
make reductions or eliminations 
whenever and wherever justified. 
Although expenditures of such 
magnitude will necessarily .create 
problems, they can’ be handled 
under the sound financial prin- 
ciples to which we are commited. 


In formulating the foreign as- 
sistance program close attention 
has also been given to the desir- 
ability of fostering private in- 
vestment abroad. This will not 
only reduce public expenditure 
but the government should not 
undertake activities that can bet- 
ter be carried on by the people 
themselves. In this direction we 
will be constantly alert to utiliz- 
ing the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 
and the International Monetary 
Fund wherever possible. To this 
end also it is the policy of the 


government that interest rates on 
any governmental loans which 
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may be necessary shall be such 
as not to discourage private in- 
vestment. 

As we progress throughout the 
year we will give serious con- 
sideration to the problem of the 
rate of expenditures which we 
will lay before you next year. We 
will strive for proper balance be- 
tween military preparedness in 
the United States and overseas, 
and maintenance of economic 
strength at home. We have al- 
ready laid the groundwork for 
establishing that balance. In the 
NATO meeting in Paris last 
month my associates and I took 
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steps in that direction. Our 
friends abroad were fully advised 
of this policy. As we go through 
the next year we will build upon 
that foundation. 

Meanwhile, we feel that the 
program which has been presented 
to you today is the best balance 
between security for our friends 
and ourselves and our necessity 
for reducing expenditures that 
can be appropriately managed at 
this time. We are looking for- 
ward to making savings wherever 
possible and further progress in 
making additional reductions in 
the future. 


Suggestions for Federal 
Tax Revisions 


By ARTHUR W. MILLER 


reduction and modification, as 


Author gives a summary statement of suggested Federal tax 


well as plan for Federal Debt 


refunding. Cites need for drastic government economies. 


(1) Expiration of certain existing 
taxes as already provided by 
the preceding Congress. 


Let all new taxes and increased 
tax rates run off on schedule be- 
tween June 30, 1953 and April, 
1954, as provided by existing leg- 
islation. 

This course seems both eco- 
nomically and politically “smart.” 
To do so will tend to cushion any 
prospective decline in business ac- 
tivity. As the point of diminishing 
returns from high and onerous tax 
rates has already been reached 
and probably passed, the alleged 
loss of revenue by following the 
course suggested becomes largely 
theoretical, and at any rate would 
be relatively negligible. 


(2) Some basic changes in tax 


policy and tax philosophy. 


(a) No portion of any income 
or estate should be taxed at more 
than 50%. To exceed this figure is 
to make the government a senior 
partner in private enterprise and 
thus to curtail and restrain initia- 
tive and economic progress. 

(b) The so-called excess profits 
tax is probably the worst possible 
kind of a tax either in war or in 
peace, is self-defeating, destroys 
initiative, puts a premium on in- 
efficiency, waste, and dishonesty. 

(c) The long-time capital gains 
tax, and probably the short-time 
capital gains tax as well, should 
be abandoned because it is a di- 
rect tax on property amounting 
to a capital levy. It interferes with 
sound judgment in investment 
matters, and the actual amount of 
revenue derived therefrom is neg- 
ligible. 

(d) It should be recognized in 
principle that the progressive 
Federal estate tax is a confisca- 
tory device which yields little di- 
rect revenue, and in its various 
ramifications actually shrinks the 
tax base. 

(e) The government should fur- 
ther increase the private tax’ base 
by discontinuing those operations 
which are directly competitive 
with private business. It should 
also discontinue its exemption of 
certain types of private enterprise, 


such as cooperatives, from the 
usual Federal taxes. 
(f) Finallv, our government 


| should save money and encourage 


private enterprise to look out for 
itself by drastically cutting down 
on its present subsidies and price 
supports of many sorts, too nu- 
merous to mention. 


(3) S$eme suggestions _regarding 
refunding the debt. 

(a) Test the market with a new 
type of issue resembling the so- 
called British “consols.” The cou- 
pon rate should probably be not 
more than 3%. There should be 
no stated maturity, but such bonds 
would be callable only at par; 
they should also be completely 
“marketable.” 


This would seem to be a perfect 


device for finding out the “true” 


interest rate of government bor- 
rowing at any time, and the cou- 
pon rate should be sufficiently 
low, so that in times such as the 
present the bonds would be in- 
clined to sell at some discount. 

Under such an operation, it 
would seem that the U. S. Treas- 
ury would always “hold the best 
cards’; and the matter should be 
explored very carefully, free from 
all prejudice and tradition. 


(b) Savings bends for sale to 
individuals should have their rate 
increased to at least 342% com- 
pounding. Probably, also, it would 
be wise to make holdings up to 
perhaps $10,000 face value free 
from taxes on interest, as well as 
free from estate taxes. 


By following the course above 
indicated it should not be too dif- 
ficult to place $100 billion of our 
debt in the hands of private indi- 
viduals—and the increased cost to 
the government would be rela- 
tively negligible. 


(4) Need for drastic government 
economies. 

Underlying all of the above 

considerations is the imperative 


need for drastic economy in all 
branches of the government, in- 
cluding our defense establishment 
and our foreign aid program. Less 
than three years ago all thought- 
ful and sound students of our fis- 
cal problem believed that the total 
government budget could readily 
be cut to $30-$35 billion per an- 
num. We also believed that our 
defense expenditures should not 
exceed $12-$15 billion per annum, 
and approximately this rate had 
already been attained by 1950! 


Is there any good reason now, 
with the world climate probably 


programs cannot at least be cut in 
two, with a resultant saving of 
some $25-$30 billion per annum? 
Then we can pick up several bil- 
lions more in savings from all 
other branches of the government, 
if we have the stamina to do the 
job. 

All of this means that we should 
soon be able to get along for an 
indefinite period on a Federal ex- 
penditure budget of well under 
$50 billion per annum, under 
which conditions we could also 
normally be making some sub- 
stantial reductions in the govern- 
ment debt, while reducing taxes 
much farther than above indi- 
cated. 
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Demonetizing 
Federal Debt 


independent of each other, since 
the functions of each are differ- 
ent and, consequently, should not 
be confused. 


A basic requisite of sound prin- 
ciple and procedure in banking 
and in government fiscal manage- 
ment is a sound monetary stand- 
ard and system. This requires a 
thorough-going gold standard 


with all our dollars redeemable in 


gold at the present statutory rate 
of $35 per fine ounce of gold. 
This standard and system should 
be instituted by Congress without 
further delay. A good government 
bond market, in which the people 
will exchange their savings for 
government bonds at reasonable 
interest rates, as these are meas- 
ured against the prevailing com- 
petitive rates in other money 
markets, apparently cannot exist 
when a currency is irredeemable. 
The rush of our government to a 
protected bond market under our 
system of irredeemable currency 
provides illustrative evidence in 
support of this fundamental truth 
as do the experiences of our 
Treasury before and after resump- 
tion of specie payments in 1879. 


A program for ending and cor- 
recting monetization of the Fed- 
eral debt should be launched as 
soon as well-conceived plans can 
be prepared and should be car- 
ried to completion as promptly as 
circumstances will permit. 


Editor’s Note: The foregoing 
constitutes a summary of a 
pamphlet entitled “Demon- 
etizing the Federal Debt,” 
issued by the Econo- 
mists’ National Committee 
on Monetary Policy, 1 
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Must We Have a Recession? 


By SUMNER H. SLICHTER* 


Lamont Universi.y Prefessor, Harvard University 


Ansv-ering the questicn, “How much longer is the present high 
rate of production and employment likely to last?”, Dr. Slichter 
gives as reasons there will be a contraction in business before 
many months: (1) th: probable drying up of new capital out- 
lays; (2) some drop in new housing; (3) the excessive rate of 
automobile production; and (4) a drop in rate of new indebt- 
edness growth. Looks, however, for only a mild recession, 
which will be within government's capacity to prevent or 
ameliorate. Says probable drop in defense expenditure will be 
relatively small, while capital outlays by states and cities are 
expected to increase. Decries likelihood of a policy of “Trade, 
not aid.” 


In these remarks I shall focus 
attention on conditions in the 
United States. This is necessary 
because I lack familiarity with 
conditions in 
Canada. It is 
also desirable 
because the 
rapid de- 
velopment of 
Canada’s rich 
resources is 
likely to. sus- 
tain the pres- 
ent boom in 
Canada longer 
than it con- 
tinues in the 
United States. 
In other 
words, it is in 
t he United 
than in 
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States rather 
tion will appear. 


The question on 


gent by recent 


Russia might be _ interested 


ating at about capacity. 


use of idle resources. 


ployment to continue 


longer? 


Several reasons are given for 
believing that there will be a con- 
traction in business before many 
months. The present high rate of 
expenditures on plant and equip- 

$27 
billion a year) has been going on 
for about two years. Most of the 
special construction required by 
the defense program has been com- 
pleted. Reports of planned ex- 
penditures on plant and equip- 
indicate that the present 
con- 
H tinue for the rest of the year, 
but the failure of these expendi- 
tures to rise above the present 

rate for two years compels one to 
eonclude that at this late stage . 
in the boom no further increase 

in these outlays is likely. But after 

several years of expenditure on 

plant and equipment at a high 

rate, a drop in these outlays could 


ment (about $26 billion to 


ment 


rate of spending will 


easily occur. 


} Some drop in the present high 
expenditures on housing - seems 
likely. The increase in the num- 
ber of households is dropping. It 
was 1.4 million between 1948 and 
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and 1951, 
and 1952, and is expected to drop 
to 700,000 a year or less during 
the next several years. This ex- 


Canada 
where the first signs of contrac- 


everyone's 
mind is: “How much longer is the 
present high rate of production 
and employment likely to last?” 
This question is made more ur- 
indications that 
in 
negotiating a settlement of the 
multitude of differences that have 
developed between her and the 
nations in the Western Alliance. 
At the present time, the industries 
of the United States are oper- 
This is 
indicated by the fact that unem- 
ployment in March was down to 
2.7% of the civilian labor force. 
An extension of the boom could 
take the form of a ‘rise in money 
incomes and ‘prices; but not the 
But the 
boom has now been continuing for 
over seven years with only a mild 
interruption in 1949. The unem- 
ployment rate has averaged 3.0% 
or less for over two years. Is it 
reasonable to expect the present 
high rate of production and em- 
much 


*An address by Dr. Slichter before the 
Personnel Association of Toronto, Tor- - 


1949 and again between 1949 and 
1950, 1.1 million between 1950 
900,000 between 1951 


pected decrease reflects the fact 


that the number of females reach- 
ing the average age for first mar- 
riage (20 years) is now lower than 


at any time since the early 20s. 
Chis, of course, reflects the small 
‘umber of births during the de- 
yression years of the early thirties. 
[The expected decrease in the 
»umber of households also reflects 
he fac. that the rise in the pro- 
vortion of the adult population 
14 years of age and over) who 
yre married cannot be exnected to 
inerease much more. This pro- 
portion has risen from about 60% 
in 1940 to 67% in 1952, and the 
number of single males of 14 years 
of age or more has dropped from 
17.6 million in 1940 and 14.8 mil- 
lion in 1947 to 12.9 million in 
1952.1 If new households drop to 
700,000 a year, new houses will 
probably not be constructed at 
the present and recent rates of 
around 1.1 million to 1.2 million 
a year. Housing construction will 
also be discouraged by the rise in 
interest rates which increase the 
cost of owning relative to the cost 
of renting. 


Automobiles are being produced 
at the rate of over 6 million a 
year. The size of the replacement 
demand is not known, but it is 
probably in the neighborhood of 
4.0 million a year. Is there contin- 
uing demand for more than 2.0 
million passenger cars a year over 
and above the replacement de- 
mand? The annual increase in 
ma.ried coupies 1s about 700,000. 
if every one of these newly mar- 
ried couples bought a car, the 
present rate of production could 
not be sustained unless there were 
an annual demand of 1,300,000 
from the exports, from the in- 
crease in car ownership by busi- 
ness concerns, from an increase 
in the proportion of families own- 
ing cars, and from an increase in 
the proportion of families owning 
more than one car. 


The present high demand for 
goods has been made possible only 
by a fairly rapid rise in indebted- 
ness. Particularly significant is 
the fact that individuals in 1952 
incurred about $9 billion more 
indebtedness than they paid off. 
This suggests that a drop in the 
rate at wnich new indebtedness is 
incurred would be followed quick- 
ly by a big jump in the rate of 
personal saving—since the incur- 
ring of new indebtedness has held 
down the rate of personal saving. 


dence that the boom has lost its 
buoyancy. Wholesale prices have 
been slowly drifting downward 
since March, 1951. 


The reasons for believing that 


there will be some recession in 


business within the next year or 
two seem to me to be very per- 
suasive. But if a recession occurs, 
it will be mild. Furthermore, it is 
within the capacity of the govern- 





1 The figures in each case are for April. 





Finally, there is impressive evi- . 


ment, by good management, to 
prevent a recession altogether. 
The quality of policy-making re- 
quired to prevent a depression is 
probably better than one has the 
right to expect of any government. 
Nevertheless, the instruments at 
the disposal of the government are 
powerful and, if used promptly, 
ought to be effective in preventing 
a contraction in business. My spe- 
cific reasons for believing (1) that 
the contraction in business which 
is probable within the next two 
years will be mild and (2) that 
there is some chance of preventing 
a contraction are as follows: 


(1) The dangerous accumulation 
of inventories that was resumed 
in the durable goods industries. last 
fall has ceased. The increase in 
inventories during the first quar- 
ter of 1953 has been at the rate of 
only about 3% a year. This is 
about the normal growth of the 
economy. 


(2) No large drop in defense 
spending seems to be in sight. 
President Truman, in his January 
budget message, proposed in- 
creases of about $6 billion for the 
1953-54 budget in national secu- 
rity expenditures—that is, expen- 
ditures for the armed services, 
atomic energy, and foreign aid. 
There has been virtually no 
change in the annual rate of de- 
fense spending since April, 1952. 
It ought to be possible to keep the 
current rate of spending about 
where it is, thus avoiding the $6 
billion increase proposed by Mr. 
Truman. 


It must be borne in mind that 
negotiations between the Western 
nations and Russia, if and when 
they occur, are bound to be pro- 
longed. This will be true even 
with a sincere determination on 
the part of both sides to reach an 
agreement. A Far Eastern settle- 
ment would involve the termina- 
tion of fighting in Korea, Indo- 
China, and Malaya, a settlement of 
the question of the admission of 
Communist China to the United 
Nations, and a decision concerning 
the future status of Formosa and 
Chiang Kai-shek. Important con- 
cessions on both sides are bound 
to be necessary. No effort has as 
yet been made to prepare the pub- 
lic in the United States for the 
possibility of concessions. After 
the difficult Far Eastern questions 
have been settled (or perhaps be- 
fore), the even tougher problem 
of the status of Germany must be 
negotiated. During these pro- 
longed and difficult negotiations, 
the countries of the West cannot 
weaken their position by cutting 
their expenditures on armaments. 
If negotiations with Russia (and 
China) are started and fail, the 
cold war will probably be re- 
newed by both sides with fresh 
rigor. That would cause a rise in 


defense spending and would pre-. 


vent any immediate recession. 
(3) The drop in expenditures on 

industrial plant and equipment 

will be small. Although the in- 


vestment boom has been in prog- 
ress ever since early in 1947, or 
perhaps early in 1946, the country 
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has not been overbuilt. Between 
the beginning of 1946 and the end 
of 1952 the industrial plant and 
equipment of the country outside 
of households, when expressed in 
dollars of constant purchasing 
power, increased by just under 
30%. But population also grew, so 
that plant and equipment per cap 
ita increased only 14.2% between 
Jan. 1, 1946 and Dec. 31, 1952, and 
plant and equipment per civilian 
worker only 18.0%. The produc- 
tive capacity of the economy 
gained only about 27% between 
1946 and the last quarter of 1952, 
or less than 14% per capita. Fur- 
thermore, plant and equipmeni 
per capita, when expressed in dol- 
lars of constant purchasing power, 
was no greater than in 1929, and 
plant and equipment per civilian 
worker was only 2.5% above 1928S. 
The large recent expenditures on 
plant and equipment have just 
about made up for the abnormally 
low expenditures during the de— 
pression of the thirties and the 
war. 

Any drop in investment in plant 
and equipment will be limited by 
the large volume of industrial, re- 
search that is now being done in 
the United States. The number of 
professional research workers in 
industrial and governmental re- 
search laboratories was four ti 
as large in 1947 as in 1930, and 
has increased considerably since 
1947. The growth of research in 
the last 20 or 30 years is of great 
economic significance because ii 
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Common Stock. 


Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. 


Listing on the New York Stock Exchange has been applied for. 


This is not an offer to sell these securities. They are subject to the registration and prospectus requirements of the 
Federal Securities Act. Information about the issuer, the securities, and the circumstances of the offering is 
contained in the prospectus which must be given to the buyer and may be obtained from any of the several 
underwriters, including the undersigned, only in States in which they are qualified to act as a 
dealer in securities and in which the prospectus may legally be distributed. 


50,000 Shares 


Seaboard Finance Company 
$5.75 Sinking Fund Preferred Stock 


(cumulative—no par value—stated value $100 per share) 


The Business of the Company and its suksidiaries is primarily making small loans to individual 
borrowers, and, to a lesser degree, purchasing retail installment sales contracts, 


The Issue will represent new financing by the Company. The proceeds are proposed to be applied 
initially to the reduction of current indebtedness to banks. 


A Sinking Fund will provide for the retirement by each July 10, beginning July 10, 1954, at their 
stated value plus accrued dividends, of 5% of the maximum number of shares theretofore outstanding. 


The Stock will be Redeemable in whole or in part at any time on or after July 10, 1954, at the 
option of the Company, at $105 per share through July 9, 1956 and at successively reduced prices there- 
after, in each case plus accrued dividends. 

Exempt, in the opinion of Special Counsel for the Company, from existing Pennsylvania Personal 
Property Taxes for county purposes, for school and city purposes in Pittsburgh and tor school purposes in 
Philadelphia, so long as the Company remains liable for the Pennsylvania franchise tax. 


Outstanding Securities of the Company at March 31, 1953 comprised $49,620,000 short-term notes 
due within one year generally bearing interest at 3% %; $18,000,000 of 37 6% Notes due 1964; $13,000,000 
of 3.20% Notes due 1962; $12,000,000 of 434% Subordinated Notes due 1964; 78,339 shares of $1.72 Con- 
vertible Preferred Stock; 126,130 shares of $2.12 Convertible Preferred Stock; and 1,648,824 shares of 


Price $100 per share 


The First Boston Corporation 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Johnston, Lemon & Co, Crowell, Weedon & Ce. Siete, Relins & Co. 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. Hornblower & Weeks W.C.Langley&Co. =A. G.I Becker & Co. 






plus accrued dividends from April 10, 1953 
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Please send me a copy of the prospectus relating 
to the $5.75 Sinking Fund Preferred Stock .of 






Address............... ET 
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Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations & Literature 


lt is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased 
to send interested parties the following literature: 





New York City Bank Stocks—Comparison and analysis as of 
March 31, 1953 of 17 New York City Bank Stocks—Laird, 
Bissell & Meeds, 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

Oil Industry—Brief analysis—Stern, Frank, Meyer & Fox, 
Union Bank Building, Los Angeles 14, Calif. Also in the 


same bulletin are brief analyses of the Cement Industry and 
Cigarette Industry. 


Over-the-Counter Index—Folder showing an up-to-date com- 
parison between the listed industrial stocks used in the Dow- 
Jones Averages and the 35 over-the-counter industrial stocks 
used in the National Quotation Bureau Averages, both as to 
yield and market performance over a 13-year period— 
National Quotation Bureau, Inc., 46 Front Street, New 
York 4, New York. 

Philadelphia Bank Stocks—Comparison of 11 largest Philadel- 
phia Banks—Stroud & Company, Incorporated, 123 South 
Broad Street, Philadelphia 9, Pa. 


Public Utility Common Stocks—Tabulation—G. A. Saxton & 
Co., Inc., 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Steck or Commodity Letters—For new subscribers, four weekly 
letters, $5—Dept. CF-138 W. D. Gann Research, Inc., Box 
656, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Tokyo Stock Quotations—Bulletin—The Nikko Securities Co., 
Ltd., 4, 1-chome, Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
Also available is a selected list of “Investment Type” Jap- 
anese stocks. 

* = . 


American Window Glass Company—Analysis—Sills, Fairman 
& Harris, Inc., 209 South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 


Aransas Pass Independent School District Bonds—Circular— 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Milam Building, San Antonio 5, Tex. 


Atlas Plywood Corporation—Bulletin—De Witt Conklin Or- 
ganization, 100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Bucyrus-Erie Co.—Data—Oppenheimer, Vanden Broeck & Co., 
40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. Also available is data 
on Climax Molybdenum Co., Corn Products Refining Co., 
Irving Trust Co., and Tennessee Corp. 

Bullock’s Inc.—Memorandum—Fewel & Co., 453 South Spring 
Street, Los Angeles 13, Calif. Also available are memoranda 


on Langendorf-United Bakeries, Rockwell Manufacturing 
Co. and Time, Inc. 


California Eastern Airways, Inc.—Analysis—Butler, Candee & 
Moser, 44 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Central Maine Power Co. — Analysis — Ira Haupt & Co., 111 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Columbia Gas System—Data—Sutro Bros. & Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. Also in the same bulletin are data 
on Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co., General Tele- 
phone Corp., Niagara Mohawk Power, West Penn Electric 
ich \ eesti Water Power, and Puget Sound Power & 


Consolidated Paper Corp.——Memorandum—Greenshields & Co., 
507 Place d’Armes, Montreal, Canada. 
Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. — Detailed analysis ($5 per 


eng) eee H. Lewis & Co., 63 Wall Street, New York 5, 


Drewrys Limited, U. S. A. — Anal 
Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. 

Emery Air Freight Co-—Memorandum— 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corp.—Data in current issue of 
Gleanings”—Francis I. du Pont & Co., 1 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. Also in the same issue is a list of issues for 
portfolio ranging from high grade to speculative, and a brief 
analysis of ABC Vending Corp. 


Holly Corp.—Memorandum—B. G. Philli 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. lips & Co. 44 Wall 


Libby Owens Ford Glass Company—Analysis—E. F 
Company, 61 Broadway, New York 6, NY. - F. Hutton & 


Midwest Piping Co. — Memorandum — G. H. Wal 
Broadway & Locust, St. Louis 1, Mo. . Walker & Co., 


National Container Corporation—Analysi 
East Mason Street, Milwaukee 2, Win s—Loewi & Co., 225 


Packard-Bell Company—Revised report—J. R. Will 
& Co., 530 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 14, Calin” — 


Penn Dixie Cement — Memorandum — Auchincloss, Parker & 


ysis — H. Hentz & Co., 60 


Goodbody & Co., 115 


4 








Available — 





Observers’ reports on 
Stockholders’ Meetings: 


Speer Carhon — Time Inc. 


We maintain good markets in the Stocks of the above Companies 


TROSTER, SINGER & Co. 


Members: N. Y. Security Dealers Association 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
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Redpath, 52 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also available 
is a memorandum on Phelps Dedge. 

Pepsi Cola Company — Analysis— Hayden, Stone & Co., 25 
Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 

Public Service Company of New Hampshire—Memorandum— 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., 17 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Richfield Oit Corporation — 1952 annual report — Secretary, 
Richfield Oil Corporation, 555 South Flower Street, Los 
Angeles 17, Calif. 

St. Regis Paper—Bulletin—Cohu & Co., 1 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 

Seuthern Production Co.—Memorandum—Smith, Barney & Co., 
14 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also available is an 
analysis of Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacifie Railroad 
Company (bulletin No. 124). 

Speer Carbon—Report—Troster, Singer & Co., 74 Trinity Place, 
New York 6, N. Y. Also available is a report on Time, Inc. 

Standard Oil Company (New Jersey)—Annual report—Stand- 
ard Oil Company, Room 1626, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 


Strong, Cobb & Company, Inc.— Special report — Shearson, 
Hammill & Co., 14 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Universal Match Corporation — Analysis — Friedman, Brokaw 
& Co., 711 St. Charles Street, St. Louis 1, Mo. 

Utana Basins Oil—Information—W. D. Nebeker & Co., Pacific 
National Life Building, Salt Lake City 10, Utah, Also avail- 
able is information on Ute Royalty. 


Webster Chicago Corp.—Memorandum—Shillinglaw, Bolger & 
Co., 120 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 





SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 


Security Traders Association of New York (STANY) Bowling 
League Standing as of April 30, 1953 is as follows: 


Team— Points 
Meyer (Capt.), Kaiser, Swenson, Frankel, Wechsler, Barker 44% 


Hunter (Capt.), Klein, Weissman, Murphy, Searight.___~ 43 
Burian (Capt.), G. Montanye, Voccoli, Siegel, Reid__..___- 40 
Bean (Capt.), Frankel, Strauss, Nieman, Bass, Krassowich 39% 
Growney (Capt.), Craig, Fredericks, Bies, McGovern_____-_- 36 
Goodman (Capt.), Smith, Valentine, Meyers, Farrell, Brown 35 
Krisam (Capt.), Ghegan, Jacobs, Gannon, Cohen____-.__-- 34 
Donadio (Capt.), Demaye, Whiting, O’Connor, Rappa, Seijas 33 
Serlen (Capt.), Gersten, Krumholz, Rogers, Gold__-.__-_-~ 30% 
Murphy (Capt.), Manson, D. Montanye, O’Mara, Pollack, 
EEE. nade once sccsnndadsnnddintibbtindanmdibdidagiits 30 
Mewing (Capt.), Bradley, Weseman, Hunt, Gronick, Huff... 27% 
Leone (Capt.), Greenberg, Tisch, Werkmeister, Leinhard, 
COCO cto ccocancccupntmdectnatedétibnbaebenonnengnam 26 


200 Point Club 


Willie McGovern __..226 
Will Krisam 


5 Point Club 


Mike Growney 
Joe Donadio 


The 17th annual dinner meeting of the Security Traders Asso- 
ciation of New York, Inc., will be held Friday, May 8, in the 
Waldorf-Astoria, it was announced yesterday. 


SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF LOS ANGELES 


The Security Traders Association of Los Angeles Bowling 
League climaxed another highly successful season with their 
famous Award Banquet following feature matches and a headpin 
tournament on Wednesday April 29. 


Bob Diehl of Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis was presented 
with a beautiful leather luggage set for again acting as Secretary. 
The season had an exciting finish as until three weeks prior to 
the final night’s bowling, all ten teams had a chance to win and it 
wasn’t decided until the last night. The winning team of A. S. 
McOmber of Revel Miller & Co., G. B. Tuttle of Gross, Rogers, 
Barbour, Smith, and R. C. Vernon of Wagenseller & Durst re- 
ceived figure trophies, and engraved gold medal money clips and 
tie chains. Bill Wylde of Harris, Upham & Co. took the high single 
with a 256 and N. B. Van Arsdale of Blyth & Co. won season high 


series with 624. Harry Stemper of Bateman, Eichler was the 
League’s top bowler. 


Top headpin prize was taken by Tony Kraft of Oscar Kraft 
& Co. for high single. Bud Dorroh of William R. Staats Co. won 
the high series, and was also the sensation of a feature match 


between the top five bowlers against the lew five, using a 100% 
handicap. 


Dorroh, who has been low bowler of the league rolled the 
highest scratch series of all participants in this hotly contested 
match and hadn’t come out of the clouds by the following day. 
W. A. Johnson of Sutro & Co., who has served as Treasurer, was 
appointed Secretary for next year. 


SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF LOS ANGELES 


The Security Traders Association of Los Angeles will hold its 
annual spring party June 19, 20 and 21 at the Arrowhead Lodge, 
Lake Arrowhead, Calif. Cost will be $25 for members and $35 for 
guests. Checks should be made payable to the Security Traders 
Association of Los Angeles and mailed to Robert Green, Treas- 
urer, Pledger & Co., Los Angeles before May 15.- Frank Link, 
Harris, Upham & Co., should also be advised by members planning 
to attend, with names of their guests, for hotel reservations. 


SAN FRANCISCO SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION 


The San Francisco Security Traders Association will hold its 
annual spring party June 5, 6 and 7. ; 


Lawrence S. Pulliam 
Gn Trip to New York 











Lawrence S. Pulliam 


Lawrence S. Pulliam, Vice- 
President of Weeden & Co., Los 
Angeles, is on a trip to New Yo 
and plans to attend the dinner 
the Security Traders Association 
of New York on May 8. Mr. Pul- 
liam recently celebrated his birth- 
day (May 5). 


O’Brien, Jr. & O'Rourke 
With Garr O’Brien Go. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — Carr 
O’Brien Company, 1500 Walnut 
Street, announce that John T. 
O’Brien, Jr. and Thomas F. 
O’Rourke have become associated 
with their firm. Mr. O’Rourke 
was formerly with Stroud & Com- 
pany, Inc. 


J. F. Reilly Wire to 
_ Pledger, Los Angeles 


J. F. Reilly & Co., Incorporated, 
61 Broadway, New York City, 
announce the installation of a 
direct private wire to Pledger & 
Company, Inc., 210 West Seventh 
Street, Los Angeles, members of 
the Los Angeles Stock Exchange. 


s See 
Midwest Securities Ge. 
oa . 

Formed in Chicage 

(Special to THe FINaNctiaL CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, Ill—Arthur B. 
Weichelt is engaging in a securi— 
ties from offices at 29 
South La Salle Street under the 
firm name of Midwest Securities 


Co. He was formerly an officer of 
John T. Swartz & Co., Inc. 


Waddell & Reed Adds 


(Special te Tue Prnancia, CHRonicis) 
TOLEDO, Ohio — Wayne E. 
Chamberlin is now affiliated with 
Waddell & Reed, Inc. 
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New subscribers will receive next 4 
important Weekly Steck or Com- 
modity Letters for only_......_.____ 
ACT NOW! Start receiving 
seasoned investment advice 
backed by almost 50 years of 
successful market experience. 

check to 


type of letter wanted—mail 
teday te: 
W. D. GANWN Research, Inc. 
JOSEPH L. LEDERER, President 
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Facing the Future in Radio 
And Television Broadcasting 


By BRIG. GEN. DAVID SARNOFF* 
f Chairman of the Board, Radio Corporation of America 


Prominent broadcasting pioneer maintaining TV’s potential- 
ities have been barely sketched, envisions more than 1,000 
stations within next few years; but warns Television should be 
no place for Get-Rich-Quick Wallingfords. Cites new scien- 
tific developments in offing. Expresses hope for early author- 
ization of compatible color TV for commercial broadcasting. 


Inspiring opportunities—in ra- 
dio as well as television—are still 
ahead of us. I want to talk to you 
about those opportunities, and 

- about some of 
facts of life 
which we 
must face to- 
gether to 
realize them. 

The key to 
those oppor- 
tunities is 
service—serv- 
ice to the 
public in local 
communities 
and across the 
nation, and 
service to the 
advertisers. 
These two 
services are indivisible in the 
pattern of America’s free econ- 
omy. Far from conflicting, each 
reinforces the other. 


If radio and television—in their 
own way—seek out and meet pub- 
lic needs, they will keep audience 
attention and continue to grow in 
influence. And every cubit added 
to their stature as public services 
‘will make them that much more 
effective as advertising media. 


Radio was built on the basis of 
service to the American people. 
‘Television must be based on the 
same solid foundation. For all its 
drama and potential for profit, 
television should be no place for 
get-rich-quick Wallingfords, more 
interested in what they can take 
than what they can give. Sure, 
they may ride high for a time, but 
they will have no staying power. 
Sooner or later the public will in- 
tervene, and they will lose out to 
broadcasters who have shouldered 
the responsibilities on which con- 
tinuing opportunities for profit 
are founded. 


Television, like radio, should be 
a profession, with all that the 
term at its best implies in integ- 
rity, dignity, and above all dedi- 
cation to a tradition of public use- 
fulness. It should provide ca- 
reers upon which young Americans 
can enter with the same proud 
sense of fulfilling a vital public 
function that they have in enter- 
ing science, medicine, law, or 
journalism. That inner awareness 
of mission applies not only to 
stations and networks but to TV 


dividual station could afford — 
is sold to national advertisers. 
After networks pay commissions, 
discounts, interconnection costs 
and station compensation, they 
have between 25 and 30 cents of 
the sales dollar left to run their 
business and carry on tke devel- 
opments on which the vitality of 
the industry depends. 

This fractional portion of the 
dollar is the sole economic sup- 
port of all the facilities, talent 
and services which the networks 
provide to affiliated stations. It 
must cover the costs of public 
service and other sustaining pro- 
grams, as well as other heavy 
expenses. 

It should be obvious that affili- 
ated stations have a direct in- 
terest not only in the quality of 
network service but in the eco- 
nomic stability of networks. By 
the same token, networks have 
a direct stake in the welfare of 
their affiliates. Networks cannot 
exist without stations. But it is 
equally true that many stations 
could not maintain their existing 
level of service and profit without 
a network affiliation. 

A high quality local service 
gives a station standing in its 
community and makes it attrac- 
tive as a network outlet. A 
vigorous network service builds 
audience for the stations, en- 
hances the sales value of local 
time, and thus provides the sta- 
tion with more revenue to im- 
prove its local programs. Strong 
local service and strong national 
service are essential to the Amer- 
ican system of broadcasting and, 
what is most important from the 
vantage point of our industry, 
they are essential to one another. 


In order to maintain the vitality 
of these two services, the eco- 
nomic relationships on which they 
rest must meet the needs of all 
parties to the arrangement. As 
we go through this formative 
period to television development 
and the changing circumstances 
of radio, conditions could arise 
which might strain these relation- 
ships. It is well for all of us to 
recognize the warning signals, 
some of which are already visible. 


For example, networks must 
assume much greater financial 
burdens and risks than stations. 
In order to provide a nationwide 





David Sarnoff 


performers, ‘production people, service, networks must maintain 
administrators, salesmen and large organizations, continually 
technicians. increase their investment in fa- 
cilities, and commit huge funds 

The American System of in long-term arrangements with 
Broadcasting talent. Despite all this investment 


The American system of broad- 
casting is part and parcel of the 
American way of life, the essence 
of which is freedom tempered by 
a sense of responsibility. Broad- 
casting, like the rest of our indus- 
try, is financed by private capital 
that is put to work to earn a prof- 
it. If we are to maintain and en- 
large our capacity to serve the 
public, the various elements of 
our broadcasting structure must 
be kept in sound financial condi- 
tion. It is a case where self-inter- 
est and public interest coincide. 


The principal elements of the 
structure are stations and net- 
works. The collective circulation 
attracted over the facilities of 
stations by network programs — 
of a scope and variety no in- 


*Address by Gen. Sarnoff before Na- 
tional nee see rte and bg 
vision Broadcasters, Angeles, *” 
April 29, 1953. 


and risk, networks profit in re- 
lation to their gross volume is 
very small, And anything which 
jeopardizes the economic stability 
of networks must in the final 
analysis concern the stations as 
much as the networks themselves. 


These facts pack an important 
moral for the industry. They de- 
mand that there be sympathetic 
understanding and cooperation 
between networks and stations. 
Only in this way can their com- 
mon problems be solved. The 
fundamental interests of the in- 
dustry —as they affect stations, 
advertisers and the public — are 
inseparable. 

Let us consider these mutual 
problems, first in radio and then 
in television. 

Radio 

In the Spring of 1949, the cry 

went up that “radio is doomed.” 





Some of the prophets of doom 
predicted that witnin three years 
sound broadcasting over national 
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networks would be wiped out, 
with television taking it place. 

I did not join that gloomy fore- 
cast in °49, nor do I now. Not 
three but four years have passed, 
and radio broadcasting is still 
with us and rendering nation- 
wide seryice. It plays too vital 
a role in the life of this nation 
to be cancelled out by another 
medium. I have witnessed too 
many cycles of advance and 
adaptation to believe that a serv- 
ice so intimately integrated with 
American life can become extinct. 

We would be closing our eyes 
to reality, however, if we failed 
to recognize that radio has been 
undergoing fundamental changes. 
To make the most of its great 
potentials, it must now be oper- 
ated and used in ways which take 
cognizance of the fact that it is 
no longer the only broadcast 
medium. 

A process of adjustment is nec- 
essary, and it is taking place. 
Nevertheless, it has been compli- 
cated by the fact that the changes 
in radio have not been uniform 
throughout the system. Radio 
networks have been affected dif- 
ferently from stations, and the 
effects have also varied widely 
from station to station. 

In areas where radio competes 
with television, its audiences have 
been sharply diminished during 
some periods by the attraction of 
the new medium. Rate changes 
have been made in appropriate 
cases to reflect this situation. As 
a result, radio today is an out- 
standing advertising buy in terms 
of the cost for what it delivers. 
It compares very favorably—and 
by a wide margin—with printed 
media, whose rates have been 
going up, without equivalent in- 
creases in circulation. 

Stations have been able to 
adjust their own sales patterns 
to the opportunities of the mar- 
ket and as a result many have 
prospered. Unless networks can 
work out arrangements with their 
affiliates permitting similar flexi- 
bility in network sales, they will 
not be able to take full advantage 
of sales opportunities available 
to them. 

This siuation is reflected by the 
sales figures of the past few years. 
Since 1948, time sales of networks 
have declined 22%. During the 
same period, however, national 


spot sales by stations have in- taking, involving immense re- a an . rh 
creased 19% and their local sales sources and large-scale enter- #*5ume if it is to serve its affili 
have increased 35%. prise. I know it has been the Continued on page 35 


Nevertheless, the over-all 
crease in time sales is proof that 
radio has continuing economic 
opportunities. Today there are 45 
million radio families throughout 
the United States. 
million automobile sets and many 
millions of portable sets. In 1952 
alone, almost 10 million radio sets 
were produced. 

Radio is being used widely and 
intensively—but it is being used 
differently. 
giving way to individual listening. 
There are sets in kitchens, dining 
rooms and bedrooms, 
rooms and playrooms. 
used to meet individual interests 
in certain types of programs; and 
they are also used when the 
mood calls for something different 
from the television fare available 
at the particular time. 


Whether it be the printed word, 
the spoken word, or the sound 
picture, the value of their service 
depends not on their ability to 
undermine each other, but on their 
ingenuity in making the most of 
their individual appeals. 


Radio, for example, can main- 
tain large and loyal audiences by 
providing more programs of 
broad and selected appeal, so that 
millions will turn to it for the 
satisfaction of their special inter- 
ests. 


National advertisers 
radio networks and stations to 
reach massive audiences at low 
cost, 
magazines read by large groups 
with special interests. 
and stations alike have a prime 
obligation to re-educate the ad- 
vertiser in line with changes in 
audience and program. 


We have a solid basis for con- 
tinuance of a vigorous national 
radio service that ctn co-exist 
with television. However, to build 
on that base solidly, stations and 
networks must strive to work out 
a balance of interests that will 
enable each to maintain economic 
health in the period ahead. 


In radio our goal must be to 
strengthen the economic base of 
a nationwide system already in 
existence. 
is to complete the building of a 
nationwide system now in process 
of formation. Here, too, we face 
serious economic challenge. 


Building a nationwide televi- 
sion service is a gigantic under- 
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in- fashion in some circles to inden- 
tify bigness with badness; to 
attack large-scale enterprise 
while demanding more and more 
of the benefits which only such 
enterprise can provide. 

I do not share these muddy 
views. I have learned from iife 
—not from theory—that big en- 
terprise is a quickening and con- 
structive force in a huge and 
growirg country. It calis into 
beirg and nourishes thcusands of 
small enterprises. It expands pro- 
duction facilities essential to na- 
tional security. It organizes mass 
distribution which cuts cost to 
consumers. It supports prodigious 
research and development that 
require the expenditure of vast 
sums without immediate return. 

It is from this research that the 
most important advances in 
American economy have come. 
Our own industry is the best 
proof of this fact, and television 
its most dramatic exhibit. 

Television didn’t just happen. 
It was created through continuous 
and costly research and develop- 
ment by a few large companies. 
The road they traversed vas long 
and sometimes discouraging. But 
they were willing to back the :r 
faith with their resources, I am 
proud that RCA—which has put 
$50 million into the development 
of b'ack-and-white television and 
another $20 million into color— 
was One of these companies. 

The tremendous efforts and un- 
flagging faith of these few large 
companies have produced a new 
industry. Already that industry 
supports hundreds of competing 
manufacturers — large and small 
—and a multitude of related en- 
terprises as well as a growing 
number of television stations in 
VHF and UHF. And this new in- 
dustry is only on the threshold of 
its destiny. 

But no industry is an end in 
itself. It is an instrumentality for 
public service. Television’s job 
is to bring the best programs to 
the mcst people thrcughout the 
country and ultimately through- 
out the world. 

This is a large order, I grant, 
but not too large for the men who 
have already demonstrated their 
mettle. The development and 
national distribution of network 
program services involve enor- 
mous costs for facilities, talent, 
production personnel, and other 
factors. These are big financial 
risks which any network must 
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Price $15 per Share 
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Our Outdated Tariff Policy—An 
Impediment to World Peace 


By WARREN LEE PIERSON* 
Chairman of the Board, Trans Woerid Airlines 


Mr. Pierson points out that 


progress in political and military 


though Western World has made 


fields, there has been little 


advance toward economic cooperation, and trade and exchange 
barriers still persist. Says greatest single obstacle is “our 
deep-seated protectionis! traditions,” and recommends a fur- 
ther substantial jewering of our tariffs and elimination of 
import quotas. Concludes question is whether we shall give 
away our assets in foreign aid, or obtain a quid pro quo 


for our 


Since the end of World War I! 
the American people have dem- 
onstrated their genuine desire for 
peace. But in spite of unprece- 
lented diplo- 
matic efforts 
ind the ex- 
penditure of 
truly colossal 
funds the goal 
has not been 
achieved. 

Unfortu- 
nately, there 
are no won- 
der drugs, 
secret for- 
mulas or ma- 
gicians’ tricks 
we can call 
upon to aid 
sur quest but 

we can at least advance our 
understanding of the problem if 
we place it in proper perspective. 

In our efforts to avert war we 

have been operating in recent 
years on the theory that peace 
«an be preserved if only the West- 
ern World could master enough 
strength to discourage Soviet ag- 
gressions. There is no doubt that 
‘we have made progress in the 
political and military field. NATO 
jas been established and has be- 
«ome an important inter-allied 
agency. There is growing military 
force in Europe. There has been 
some common action in Korea. No 
one in the Western World denies 
the advantages of the cooperation 
already accomplished. 


This policy, however, has failed 
to operate in the economic field. 
‘The Western World is still divided 
by trade barriers, by exchange 
<ontrols, by discriminatory prac- 
‘tices of various kinds. We are far 
yemoved from that degree of 
unity which we once enjoyed 
through multilateral trade, non- 
discrimination and currency con- 
vertibility. Regional attempts at 
“economic associations” have been 
tried in Western Europe but so 
far they have not fulfilled the ex- 
pectations of their sponsors. 


The lack of integration of the 
non-Soviet world entirely suits 





Warren Lee Pierson 





*An address by Mr. Pierson at the 
“ist Annual Meeting of the Chamber of 
“ommerce ef the United States, Wash- 
Sngton, D. C., April 27, 1953. 
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exports. 


the Kremlin. Indeed, in the last 
major pronouncement of his life, 
Stalin made a gleeful prophecy of 
growing economic tensions among 
“capitalistic” countries. And it is 
true that the age-old prejudices 
which still persist in world trade 
matters give the Soviet an oppor- 
tunity to sow discontent among 
Western countries. 

The United States objects, and 
rightly so, to trade between her 
Allies and the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries; since our Allies depend, 
however, on many Soviet sources 
of supply our objections can only 
be sustained if we help develop 
alternate trade channels. Failing 
that, we provide Moscow with an 
opportunity to use the proverbial 
“carrots” in relations with the 
countries of Western Europe and 
probably Japan—‘carrots’” which 
are poisonous to the unity of the 
non-Soviet world 

In the Nineteenth century there 
developed considerable degree of 
unity in the world economy owing 
to the free trade policies of Great 
Britain and to the general ac- 
ceptance of the gold standard 
skillfully directed from L@ndon. 

In these times the afea over 
which we can secure unity is re- 
duced through the division of the 
world into the Soviet sphere of 
influence dominated by totalitar- 
ian policy—and the rest of the 
planet currently called the “free 
world.” But the free world is not 
a free trading world—hence its 
weakness, vulnerability and divi- 
sion. 

Because the pressure of events 
has forced us from the sidelines 
to the vanguard of world affairs 
we have inherited the role of 
unifier to the non-Soviet orbit. 
There is in this respect a striking 
relation between our position in 
the mid-Twentieth century to that 
of Great Britain in the mid- 
Nineteenth. 

That we must play this role if 
the free world is to be strong few 
will deny. But will we acknowl- 
edge and accept our position of 
leadership? 


The greatest single obstacle will 
be found in our deep-seated pro- 
tectionist traditions. 


I am frankly reluctant to review 
these not because I have any lack 
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Natl. City Bank Bldg. 
Boulder, Colorado 


as to what course 
we should follow but because it 
involves the whole controversial 
business of the tariff and related 
matters. I know your own organ- 
ization has already tackled the 
whole question in a most con- 
structive manner. Nevertheless, I 
don’t know how I can begin to 
cover my assignment without ap- 
proaching it head-on. 

Introduced in the days of Alex- 
ander Hamilton. when we were 
a young, undeveloped country, the 
tariff served us well. The protec- 
tive devices helped our infant in- 
dustries to grow, and at the same 
time furnished the largest single 
source of revenue to the Federal 
Government. Also during our ini- 
tial growth period we were a 
debtor nation and we needed ex- 
port surpluses in order to pay our 
foreign debts. 

The present century has so far 
been a period of great and violent 
economic changes. These have af- 
fected the position of various 
trading nations in the world econ- 
omy as a result of the break-up 
of their colonial empires. Other 
countries, foremost among them 
the United States, have grown in 
importance in both absolute and 
relative terms. We have grown 
in absolute terms because of the 
tremendous increase in the pro- 
ductive capacity of the United 
States—both industrially and agri- 
culturally. We have grown in rel- 
ative terms because of the severe 
dislocations in the world econ- 
omy. 

From a debtor country we have 
become a creditor — indeed the 
sole major source of capital tor 
foreign investments. Our indus- 
tries, which once produced pri- 
marily for our own domestic 
needs, have found most attractive 
world markets. 

The growing ratio of exvorts to 
total output in many important 
industrial and agricultural prod- 
ucts, coupled with increasingly 
high “break-even points,” has 
made export trade a vital element 
of the American economy. Ac- 
cordingly, a drastic decline in our 
bustling export trade could pre- 
cipitate a serious business reces- 
sion. 

Since 1934 we have liberalized 
our tariffs considerably but in the 
light of the sweeping economic 
developments I have mentioned, 
our historic protectionist pouicies 
need a serious re-examination. 
For in spite of all we have done 
to help them, we have nol yet 
convinced. friendly nations that 
we are prepared to accept the role 
suitable for a creditor country. 

Accordingly, as one positive ap- 
proach to the world peace we all 
want, I recommend a further s'1b- 
stantial lowering of our tariffs; 
the simplification of our CustOiito 
procedures; and the elimination of 
import quotas contained in several 
acts of Congress. 

I am quite conscious of the fact 
that it is easier, in a democratic 
society such as ours, to make such 
recommendations than to describe 
how they should be carried out. 
But I do submit that there is 
something cockeyed about a sys- 
tem which for 30 years has been 
draining our country of its basic 
resources, at the same time charg- 
ing our citizens (through taxes or 
higher prices) for the privilege. 

During the Twenties the excess 
of exports over imports was large- 
ly balanced by foreign loans— 
many of which have not been and 
never will be paid in full. A lot 
of blame has been heaped on the 
underwriters and distributors of 
those securities. Probably some of 
them exercised poor judgment al- 
though at the time the loans were 
made they seem to have had gen- 
eral acceptance. 


Over the past seven years, the 
value of our exports has exceeded 
that of imports by approximately 
five billion dollars a year. During 
the same period the government 
has paid out around forty billion 


of conviction 
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dollars on foreign aid. Again our 
citizens, this time as taxpayers, 
have provided the funds to pay 
for these excess exports. 

It is, of course, only fair to say 
that much of these forty billions 
of exports could not have been 
offset by imports since they were 
used to help war devastated areas. 
But the era of substantial grants- 
in-aid is drawing to a close and 
the American taxpayers are seek- 
ing some relief from the burdens 
imposed on them by such grants. 
Or at any rate, they want to see 
a larger part of their tax moneys 
spent at home for urgently needed 
domestic public projects. 

And even the foreign recipi- 
ents of our assistance are begin- 
ning to recognize that a change 
is imminent and are increasingly 
anxious to earn their own way. 

Oversimplified, our problem is 
how to maintain a _ substantial 
export trade and at the same time 
conserve our national resources 
and safeguard essential defense 
industries. 

I want to say at once that I do 
not recommend any sudden adop- 
tion of free trade as an answer. 
Free trade-—at least in the fore- 
seeable future—is neither a prac- 
tical nor a political possibility. 
It would not be sensible to de- 
stroy concerns important to na- 
tional defense which have been 
built up and continue to rely 
upon tariff protection. Nor should 
we impose on other important 
industries the shock of removing 
all protection without providing 
some time in which to accomplish 
the change. 

fsaVaug Said that much I wish 
to emphasize that there are many 
goods and commodities we ur- 
gently need upon which present 
tariff duties can be substantially 
lowered. Thirty-five hundred 
items still are protected—and of 
these almost five hundred carry 
rates exceeding 50% of the value 
of the article and several hundred 
exceed 25%. 

It is no crime for those whose 
self interest is concerned to op- 
pose a reduction of tariff. Such 
action for some would certainly 
mean a loss of profits. A limited 
number might have to get into 
other businesses. But similar re- 
sults can, in fact, occur for many 
other reasons in a competitive 
free enterprise system. There is no 
gocd reason why tariffs should— 
except in rare cases involving se- 
curity—continue to protect and 
foster marginal industries. 

But as we become politically 
mature there is a growing need 
for settling important problems 
affecting the well-being of all 
Americans upon national rather 
than sectional considerations. The 
time has passed when petty local 
interests and obsolescent indus- 
tries should profit at the expense 
of the great majority of our peo- 
ple. 

To obtain a truly obiective ~> 
praisal of what is the best tariff 
policy for the United diaces re- 
quires the setting up of a repre- 
sentative Citizens’ Commission— 
the members of which are im- 
mune from local pressures — to 
give the Congress and the Presi- 
dent independent counsel. This 
steno has been advocated by the 
United States Council of the In- 
ternational Chamber of Com- 
merce. Properly constituted such 
a group could identify those com- 
modities and services that the 
United States can accept from 
abroad witn the minimum of dan- 
ger to our own industries. It could 
also help to prevent powerful 
pressure groups from getting un- 
deserved protection at the expense 
of the American taxpayer and 
consumer. 


The gradual reduction of the 
United States tariffs is an indis- 
pensable ingredient of a forward- 
looking economic policy — and 
likely to be the most controversial 
element of the program. But it is 
by no means the only one. As has 
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been pointed out—and on that 
subject there is no better guide 
than the pamphlet published by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States entitled “interna- 
tional Trade Policy Issues’”—we 
must also establisn a sound basis 
for the valuation of imports, cut 
out a great deal of administrative 
red tape and introduce to our cus- 
toms procedures the simplification 
which it now lacks 

I have emphasized the impor- 
tance of American economic 
leadership in advancing the cause 
of peace. Let me also stress the 
need for foreign countries to re- 
spond whole-heartedly to that 
leadership. Unless our friends 
abroad put their financial houses 
in order, stimulate private enter- 
prise and productivity, liberalize 
their own commereiai poticy and 
adopt a more favorabie attitude 
toward foreign capital, our own 
program alone will not prove ef- 
fective to restore economic health 
and unity to the non-Communist 
world. 

Fortunately, there are many en- 
couraging signs now in Western 
Europe. Great Britain in its re- 
cently announced new budget has 
taken further strides towards in- 
ternal balance. The same can be 
said of certain continental coun- 
tries in Western Europe. The re- 
cent Dutch program of action for 
the establishment of a free trade 
grea among the six Schuman Plan 
countries carries a great deal of 
promise. Currency convertibility 
is again a widely accepted goal 
togetner with the discipline which 
it involves. When achieved it will 
pave the way for a resumption 
of expanded foreign investment. 

In spite of the very real prog- 
ress achieved so far there re- 
mains one problem of major pro- 
portions which we alone can re- 
solve: the unbalanced condition of 
our external accounts. 


We can deal with this unbalance 
in one of two ways: 


We can continue giving away 
our assets in the form of foreign 
aid; or 

We can accept more foreign 
goods thereby obtaining a useful 
quid pro quo for our exports. 

If we do neither of these things 
we are sure to precipitate a new 
international payments crisis and 
lose foreign markets for our ex- 
port industries. The result will 
be detrimental to our own wel- 
fare and to the unity and strength 
of the entire Western World. 

The decision is ours and it is 
urgent! 


Benn & Geisse Join 
Doremus Co. Staff 


T. Alexander Benn and Harold 
L. Geisse, Jr., have joined the 
New York staff of Doremus & Co., 
120 Broadway, New York City, 
advertising and public relations 
firm. 

Mr. Benn who will be in the 
copy department, is the author of 
“Your Personal Method for Choos- 
ing Stocks and Bonds,” to be pub- 
lished by Wilfred Funk, Inc., in 
September. He has been associated 
with Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane, where he produced 
several studies cf American in- 
dustries and has edited a special 
series of naval policy books for 
the McGraw-Hill Book Company. 

Mr. Geisse, Jr., who will spe- 
cialize in public relations work, 
has been associated with Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., The Elks Magazine, 
and just recently has been editor 
of the Liveright Publishing Cor- 
poration. 


Joins Beardslee-Talbot 

(Special to Tue Financia Curonicie) 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—A. F. 
Anglemeyer has become _ con- 
nected with Beardslee-Talbot 
Company, 607 Marquette Avenue. 
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American Living Standards 
And Consumer Finance 


By PAUL L. SELBY* 


Executive Vice-President, National Consumer 
Finance Asse-ciation 


Uphold'ng consumer crcdit a5 a stimulus to hither living stand- 

ards, Mr. Selby con‘ends American standard of living would 

be even hizher teday, if more people understood consumer 

credit “as well as they do bexing and baseball.” Points sut 

the $23 billion in consumer credit used last year im U. S. is 

less than 10% of te National Income, and its velume indicates 
a very heal_hy economic condition of the nation. 





Consumer credit, including con- 
sumer finance, has contributed 
greatly to improving the living 
standards of the American family 


in the past 50 
years. 
The half 


century we 
have just 
completed has 
seen the strik- 
ing growth of 
all the con- 
sumer credit 
institutions so 
well repre- 
sented at this 
New York 
University 





conference. 
Paul L. Selby But our 
field — con- 
sumer finance — has developed 


with particular rapidity in recent 
decades, and for very good reason. 

It is only in the past 20 years 
that consumer credit facilities 
have become adequate for the 
gigantic task of providing the 
American family with all its day- 
to-day needs. 

This growth has been sound 
and constructive. It has been good 
for the American family, for the 
public, for the national economy 
and the national welfare. 

Last year, the people of this 
country used more than $23 bil- 
lion in cOnsumer credit and con- 
sumer finance facilities. 

This is less than 10% of the 
national income and points to a 
very healthy economic condition 
for the nation. 

My own industry alone — the 
more than 7,000 licensed consumer 
finance offices of the consumer 
finance industry—serves between 
9 and 10 million families a year in 
the field of money credit. This in- 
dustry too is in a healthy state. 

The performance of consumer 
credit in the life of the nation is 
great. But, unfortunately, in some 
quarters performance has outrun 
appreciation. 

Like so many things in America, 
consumer credit and consumer 
finance institutions have de- 
veloped in response to a great and 
growing demand for their serv- 
ices. 

But neither those who grant 
credit today, nor those who use 
credit, are as fully aware as they 
might be of all the social and 
economic implications of this 
type of service. 

Most people have a_ general 
knowledge of the nature and 
function of time-payment loans 
and personal loans. But there is 
not enough thorough understand- 
ing of consumer credit and fi- 
nance in two of their essential as- 
pects: their relation to the na- 
tional economy and their relation 
to the individual family’s welfare. 

The fact is that consumer 
credit, including consumer fi- 
nance, is the motive power which 
keeps in motion the vast, inter- 
related process of mass produc- 
tion, mass distribution and mass 
consumption on which our high 
living standards devend. 


Consumer credit is a key factor 
in our democratic way of life be- 
cause it guarantees the mechanics 





*A talk delivered by Mr. Sclby at the 
New York University Consumer Credit 
Conference, N. Y. City, April 10, 1953. 


which make it possible for mil- 
lions of American families to 
have their share of the homes 
built in this country. . and 
ears... . and the refrigerators 
.... the radio and television sets 
‘ . and to say nothing of in- 
ereased educational facilities, 
medical care and the like. 

Most American families have 
access to the products and serv- 
ices of our unparalleled economic 
system because they have access 
to consumer credit and consumer 
finance. 

And because these credit facili- 
ties enable them to buy the goods 
and services they want, our un- 
paralleled economic system keeps 
going ....and going strong. 


Need Better Appreciation of 
Consumer Credit 


If people generally could 
achieve a fuller understanding 
and appreciation of consumer 


credit in its various aspects, the 
nation’s living standard could be 
improved still further. 

America’s living standards 
would be even higher than they 
are today—and we would have a 
strong bulwark against threats to 
these standards—if more people 
understood consumer credit as 
well as they do boxing and base- 
ball. 

A lot of intelligence as well as 
enthusiasm goes into understand- 
ing our national sports. 

The same kind of intelligence 
and enthusiasm applied by indi- 
viduals and families to the facili- 
ties and services of consumer 
credit and consumer finance 
would teach people how to make 
the most of their potential credit 
at the least cost and how to soften 
the impact of undue fluctuations 
in living standards, and even how 
to boost them to new heights. 

Consumer credit is an instru- 
ment which can serve you in 
direct proportion as you use it in- 
telligently. That is why it is so 
vital for consumer credit to be 
understood. 

It you try to drive a nail with 
a saw and fail, you can’t intelli- 
gently blame the saw. Just be- 
cause the saw failed to drive the 
nail doesn’t mean it is a “bad” 
tool: it simply means that it 
wasn't used for the purpose it 
was made. 


People today could use con- 
sumer credit and consumer fi- 
nance more effectively than they 
do .... once the seeming mystery 
is taken out of it. 


Actually, there is no mystery. 
Consumer credit is not calculus or 
Einstein’s Unified Field Theory of 
Relativity. Consumer credit is 
part of our daily lives and must 
be understood to provide the full- 
est potential benefit to its users. 


We in the consumer finance in- 
dustry, for example, insist that a 
person can make just as big a 
mistake borrowing when they 
shouldn’t as not borrowing when 
they should. 


One of the basic tenets of the. 


National Consumer Finance Asso- 
ciation and its members is the 
constant effort to promote the 
orderly liquidation of debt and 
the borrowing enly for construc- 
tive purposes. 


Another notion that needs to be 


made clear is that the need for 


money credit, or consumer fi- 
nance, to carry out the normal 
activities of the American family, 
is even greater at times, than the 
need for financing goods and 
products. 

Who is to say whether giving 
Junior a college education or get- 
ting adequate medical attention 
for the entire family is more or 
less important than buying a new 
washing machine or a new rug? 

It seems to me that the most im- 
portant challenge to the entire 
consumer credit industry in the 
post-defense period is to create a 
wider, better, clearer understand- 
ing about all forms of consumer 
credit .... and to do so all the 
way across the country. 

This is a big job and a tremen- 
dously important one. It calls for 
greater unity of thinking and ex- 
pression by all segments of the 
consumer credit industry. 

We of the licensed consumer 
finance companies recognize and 
accept an important share in this 
national responsibility. 

As we pass the peak of defense 
spending, we may expect some 
period of uncertainty as we work 
toward the readjustment of the 
economy. 

There may be some unemploy- 
ment, considerable changing of 
jobs and relocation of homes. 

The personal income pattern 
may change for many wage and 
salary earners. 

These changes could result in 
widespread fear and _ substantial 
retraction in buying and forward 
commitments. 


Potential Consumer Demand at 
High Point 


But, it is important to keep in 
mind that potential consumer de- 
mand of the country is greater 


than ever before and is still grow- 
ing to keep pace with our increas- 
ing population and our ever rising 
living standard. 

There is no reason to expect 
more than a temporary readjust- 
ment period. 

We can consume or export all 
the tremendous output of our free 
enterprise system ... . provided 
we can maintain confidence and 


dispel financial fears in the minds 
of consumers. 

The licensed consumer finance 
companies build this confidence, 
self-reliance and self-respect on 
the part of the consumer. 

They smooth out the financial 
peaks and valleys in the average 
American home. 

This has been tested over the 
years by the 10,000,000 families 
who bring their problems to con- 
sumer finance companies and find 
sound solutions for the financial 
situations which otherwise would 
create uncertainty and fear. 

The instalment loan handled by 
the consumer finance industry fits 
the income pattern of the family 
earner and terms are so flexible 
that they permit ready adjustment 
to changing conditions or emer- 
gencies. 


Once the family consolidates 
its debts in a consumer finance 
loan; once a loan is made to pay 
off medical, dental or hospital 
bills, moving expenses or educa- 
tional expenses, the family can 
continue its normal living and 
meet its obligations for the basic 
necessities — food, clothing and 
shelter. 

Under these credit-availability 
conditicns, fears and tensions are 
allayed, self-respect and credit 
standing are maintained. 

These are things that are par- 
ticularly important in the post-de- 
fense period when normalcy is so 
necessary. 

At a time when the buying 
habits of the nation will be de- 
termined by a feeling of confi- 
dence or fear of the future, the 
balance wheel of Our economic 
system may well be the consumer 
finance industry.! 





lin reply to a gestion from the audi- 
ence a@,to what new types of loans are 
expected in the immediate future, Mr. 
Selby said: “Consumer finance companies 
were pioneers in the small loan business. 
They have always understood the neces- 
sity for and will continue to. follow the 
alley of making each loan fit into the 
income pattern of the borrowers, most of 
whom are in the middle and lower income 
groups.” 


Joins Walston Staff 


(Specia] to Tue Financia, CHRONICLE) 

SACRAMENTO, Calif. — Roger 
L. Bessner is with Walston & Co., 
1014 Eighth Street. 
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in Memoriant 


Col. Robert H. Montgomery dies 
at 80. Noted Accountant, Tax 
Expert and Lawyer. 


Col. Robert H. Montgomery, 
well-known certified public ac- 
countant, lawyer and tax expert 
died yesterday at his winter home 
in Miami, Fla. 

Col. Montgomery was senior 
partner in the international ac- 
countancy firm of Lybrand, Ross 
Bros. & Montgomery of New 
York, London and Paris, with 
branch offices in the leading 
American cities. . 


Col. Montgomery was highly 
regarded in financial circles as an 
outstanding tax authority and his 
books on accounting and tax 
problems became standard text 
books in colleges. 


Besides his original professor- 
ship in Columbia University, Col. 
Montgomery has been President 
of the American Institute of Ac- 
countants and a former President 
of the New York and Pennsyl- 
vania C. P. A. organizations. 


In 1931, President Eisenhower, 
who was then an Army Major, 
was assigned to Colonel Mont- 
gomery’s staff when the latter was 
head of the War Policies Com- 
mission. Both men have been 
close friends ever since. 

Col. Montgomery was credited 
with saving the government mil- 
lions of dollars a year by his 
method of saving expenses in the 
old obsolete United Shipping 
Board Agency, one of the varioue 
$1 a year government jobs in 
which he served during the active 
years of his long business career. 


Joins S. B. Franklin Staff 


(Special to Tue Financia CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Jack 
W. Dresser has become affiliated 
with Samuel B. Franklin & Com- 
pany, 215 West Seventh Street. 
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Arguments for 


Gold Standard 


By FREDERICK G. SHULL* 
Connecticut State Chairman, Gold Standard League 


Mr. Shull stresses principle of 


honesty in a monetary system, 


and condemns Gold Reserve Act of 1934 as greatest bit of 
dishonesty ever inflicted on the people. Favors return te gold 
dollar of $35 per ounce. 


The question we are here to 
discuss may be boiled down to 
these simple terms, namely: 
Should the “value” of the Ameri- 
can dollar be 
firmly fixed 
at $35 a fine 
ounce of gold, 


and made “re- 
deemable,” on 
demand, at 
that fixed 
value? 


The answer 
to that ques- 
tion involves 
the most im- 
portant prin- 
ciple .hat gov- 
erns the re- 
lationships of 
man to man, 
namely, “honesty”; for if we can’t 
have an “honest dollar,” why be 
too concerned about “honesty.” in 
any form? 





Frederick G Shull! 


There is nothing new in the 
principle of an “honest mone- 
tary currency”: it has largely 


prevailed in the leading nations 
of the world for the past two 
centuries, and has been accorded 
approval by recognized econo- 
mists and financiers throughout 
that period —having been quite 
consistently in use by those na- 
tions for generations; and it, like- 
wise, has the approval of out- 
standing economists and finan- 
ciers of today. 


It was nearly 200 years ago 
that the world’s greatest econo- 
mist, Adam Smith, wrote his 
masterpiece, “Wealth of Nations,” 
which book formed the founda- 
tion for the modern science of 
economics. Adam Smith gave 


*Remarks of Mr. Shull in the Gold 
Standard Debate at the Monthly Lunch- 
eon Meeting of the New Haven Chamber 
of Commerce, New Haven, Connecticut, 
April 10, 1953. 





conclusive evidence of being an 
advocate of a sound monetary 
unit whose “value” should be 
firmly fixed in terms of a definite 
weight of gold. One of his oft- 
quoted statements bears this out. 
It reads: “The raising of the de- 
nomination of the coin has been 
the most usual expedient by 
which a real public bankruptcy 
has been disguised under the ap- 
peararce of a pretended pay- 


' ment.” 


Now, in 1933—after the United 
States had operated with an “hon- 
est dollar” for more than 140 
years — the New Dealers “raised 
the denomination of our coin”; 
they took what had been a 
iwenty-dollar gold piece almost 
throughout our entire history as 
a nation and called it a thirty- 
five-dollar gold piece, approxi- 
mately. That was “raising the 
denomination of the coin,” and— 
in the words of Adam Smith— it 
was “disguising a real public 
bankruptcy under the appearance 
of a pretended payment” — as 
great a piece of “dishonesty” as 
has ever been inflicted on the 
people of this nation. For by 
thus raising the official price of 
gold it, automatically, reduced the 
real-value of the people’s dollar- 
savings by 41%—it robbed them 
of billions of dollars by the “in- 
flationary” effect which it oc- 
casioned, because it made neces- 
sary the spending of 70% more 
dollars to parallel the gold-value 
of our earlier dollar. And, hence, 
we now pay fully 70% higher 
prices for almost everything — 
such as $2,000 for a $1,200 auto- 
mobile: $20 for a $12 pair of shoes; 
25 cents for a 15 cent quart of 
milk, and so on. 


But, still worse, we now have 
ardent advocates — largely made 
up of gold-producers and foreign 
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nations owing us dollars — who 
want to still further debase the 
American dollar by increasing 
the official price of gold to some 
such figure as $52.50 per ounce, 
an increase of 50% over the 
present price. That would mean 
a 334% “devaluation” of the 
present dollar; and, since the 
people now own on the order 
of $500 billion of dollar-assets 
in the form of Government bonds, 
bank deposits, and life insurance 
benefits already paid for — it 
would rob them of some $160 
billion of the real value of those 
savings by the further “inflation” 
it would almost certainly promote. 

Here are some historic facts we 
should keep in mind: Under the 
able leadership of Alexander 
Hamilton the “value” of the Dol- 
lar was set at 24.75 grains of fine 
gold, in the year 1792; that 
“value” of the Dollar never 
changed until the 1830’s when it 
was slightly reduced to 23.22 
grains,!| amounting to about a 
6% “devaluation” of the Dollar; 
and this latter “value” was never 
again tampered with until the 
New Deal took over in 1933 and 
“devaluated” the Dollar by 41%. 
It will be seen, therefore, that 
throughout almost our entire his- 
tory as a nation we have operated 
with a dollar carrying a “value” 
of approximately 24 grains of 
gold—resulting in an official price 
for gold of about $20 a troy 
ounce; and that “honest dollar” 
has had the approval of leading 
economists for the entire period, 
as well as the tacit approval of 
every President of the United 
States from George Washington 
to Herbert Hoover, inclusive—for 
none of those political leaders 
ever tampered with the go'd- 
value of the dollar, other than 
the insignificant “6% devalua- 
tion” of the 1830's. 

Therefore, in the light of the 
foregoing, I contend; that these 
facts fully justify the claim that 
the “value” of the Dollar should 
be firmly fixed at $35 a fine 
ounce of gold and made “redeem- 
able,” on demand, at that fixed 
value; that such a policy is in 
keeping with the views of 
thoughtful economists from Adam 
Smith right down to the present 
time—including Alexander Ham- 
ilton; John Sherman; Andrew D. 
White; the late Professor Edwin 
W. Kemmerer of Princeton, and 
‘oday’s most prominent monetary 
*xpert, Dr. Walter E. Spahr, Ex- 
cutive Vice-President of the 
‘Economists’ National Committee 
on Monetary Policy.” That or- 
ganization, made up of some 70 
leading economists from Coast 
0 Coast. includes in its member- 
ship Yale’s Professors Fairchild, 
Hastings and Saxon; and it is 
using every reasonable effort to 
bring about the fixing of the 
official price of gold at $35 an 
ounce. What stronger evidence 
“ould possibly be needed? 


1 To affect a slightly different relation- 
ship as between gold and silver. 


Hoagland V.-P. of 
Garrett & Company 


DALLAS, Tex.—J. Vance Hoag- 
land has become associated with 
Garrett and Company, Fidelity 
Union Life Building, as Vice- 
President in charge of their Fort 
Worth office and West Texas ter- 
ritory. Mr. Hoagland, who has 
been active in the distribution of 
mutual funds and investment se- 
curities in Forth Worth for many 
years, will make his headquar- 
ters at 1302 West 13th Street. 





Joins Fulton, Reid 


(Special to Tae Financia Curontcie) 
CLEVELAND, Ohio—James L. 
Snider has joined the staff of Ful- 
ton, Reid & Co., Union Commerce 
Building, members of the Midwest 
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Why We Can Not Return 
To the Gold Coin Standard 


By FRANZ PICK* 
Publisher, Pick’s World Currency Report 


Though stressing he would like te see U. S., along with whole 

world, return to classic and ethical currency system, Mr. Pick 

doubts that during our lifetime mints will turn out gold com. 

Says gold convertible dollar would make debt structure a night- 
mare. Sees insufficient gold reserve. 


I wish to state at the outset that 
according to my experience in all 
fields of currency research and 
practice, I am, philosophically and 
morally. a full 
believer of the 
virtues and 
qualities of the 
Gold Coin 
Standard. 

I would love 
to see no* only 
the United 
States, but the 
whole world, 
return to clas- 
sic and ethical 
currency sys- 
tems. 

but,asacur- 
rency analyst 
whose daily 
task it has been for the last 30 
years to study the catastrophic 
devastation of inflation, I have to 
state that to my moral, intellectual 
and practical regret, we have to 
abandon this dream for good. I 
very much doubt that during our 
time, we will see our mints turn 
out gold instead of paper money. 

The major reason for such cir- 
cumstances is the general accept- 
ance of dishonest currency man- 
agement. 

As you all know, the Gold 
Standard — bullion and coin — 
functioned practically uninter- 
rupted from the end of the Napo- 
leonic Wars in 1815 until Aug. 1, 
1914. The outbreak of World War 
I brought its suspension in most 
of Western and Central Europe, as 
well as in then Czarist Russia. 

Military expenditures for this 
first modern war could not be fi- 
nanced without destruction of 
currency values. Gold redeemable 
paper money would have stopped 
World War I within six or eight 
months, because the governments 
on both sides of the conflict would 
not have been able to finance the 
war effort with their stocks of 
precious metals. They would have 
been unable to issue War or De- 
fense Loans, or to pay out gold to 
those who preferred it to paper 
money. 

The whole economic organiza- 
tion would have collapsed in the 
first panic of rationing of food, 
fuel, strategic metals, etc. 

The continuous printing of new 
paper money and paper bonds, had 
the hypocritic blessings of civic, 
patriotic and religious slogans of 
civilian duty. At the same time, 
the money and debt creating au- 
thorities broke all ethical stand- 
ards. 

World War I, as you all know, 
finished with dozens of absolutely 
fradudulent state bankruptcies in 
Europe, Africa and Asia. At that 
time, another effort was made to 
revive the Gold Standard. 


In the late twenties, the Brit- 
ish Empire wanted to make the 
Sterling again convertible into the 
yellow metal. The United States, 
the only country with an honest 
gold currency at that time, disre- 
garded basic economic laws. and 
destroyed its currency system in 
an unprecedented orgie of credit 
inflation. And with it, went the 
currency systems of all the other 
countries in the world. 


England and her Empire went 
into state bankruptcy in 1931; 
China and Japan in 1932, and in 
1933 the United States had to go 
off gold. In 1936, France and the 
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countries of the gold-bloc fol- 
lowed. 

In 1939, Hitler marched into 
Poland. World War II had begun. 
A spending spree of historically 
never attained proportions started. 
Within the next five years the 
belligerent countries invested a 
total of one trillion, eight hundred 
billion dollars in destruction. 

That was, as we know today, 50 
times more than all the gold 
owned by the governments of the 
world. 

In any cold and cynical con- 
sideration of currency manage- 
ment, this destruction had to be 
paid by the citizen. In order to 
do that. the governments on both 
sides of the war had to maintain 
the illusion that their paper 
money was the ideal instrument 
of payment. 

At the same time, they had to 
create the permanent lies of the 
unmatched quality of investment 
in government bonds, which were 
indispensable for financing the 
war. 

Enforced legislation, outlawing 
most of the hedges against this 
planned currency destruction, 
rempletes the picture which we 
face today. 

More than 70 state bankruptcies 
occurred in the world during the 
past three and one-half years. But, 
as only half of the government 
debts resulting from the war ef- 
fort have been wiped out, more 
devaluations are to come. 

And, as long as the governments 
have not substantially reduced, or 
even better, wiped out, their 
debts, a return to the Gold Ex- 
change Standard remains a beau- 
tiful dream. But for us, it would 
mean a depression of unbearable 
proportions. 

It would be worse than 1929, 
because we would have to face 
two principal facts—morals and 
the mechanical aspects of a Gold 
Coin Convertibility. 

Let us look at the moral angle. 
Here is a Double Eagle. Thirty 
years ago this coin was worth 
20 U. S. dollars. Today, it is worth 
between $45 and $50 in our black 
markets. 

If we would return to a Gold 
Coin Standard, we would have to 
mint coins. But, before doing so, 
we would have to cope with cur- 
rency depreciation. And our new 
Double Eagle would have to look 
exactly half the size of its pre- 
decessor. 

Thus, a more or less less hidden 

confiscation would become visible 
to everyone and the moral impact 
of such an admission would do 
much to destroy the already wan- 
ine confidence in our monetary 
system. 
_ Over-night, one of the basic 
principles of monetary theory— 
namely, that a currency is made 
to be devalued — would become 
public knowledge. 

Between $4 and $6 billion of our 
gold stock would immediately dis- 
appear in private hoards. And the 
Federal Reserve System would be 
more than embarrassed by the 
obligation of having to start a pol- 
icy of radical deflation. 


At the same time, the infla- 
tionary destruction in the widest 
trading area of the world—the 
British Commonwealth — would 
become more apparent than be- 
fore. 


The Sovereign, an English gold 
coin, was worth one pound be- 
fore 1931. Today, it would bring 
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not less than four pounds from 
the Bank of England, if London 
dared to return to coin converti- 
bility. 

And you can imagine how 
happy the owner of these new 
gold coins will feel when after 
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The Longer Term Outlook 
For the Steel Industry 


By BAY E. 





through steel pipe to arid parts 
of the United states? How about 
new transportation systems to 
serve our great cities’ Whatever 
their nature, they will need steel. 

As I end this talk, I feel that I 


ESTES* should issue several warnings 


having observed all laws and 
patriotic recommendations, he 
suddenly finds that he can ex- 
change paper money into gold 
coins, which would cost him four 
times the price of 30 years ago! 
But, as P. T. Barnum once said, 
“There’s one born every minute.” 

Now, let us look at only a few 
of the purely technical aspects of 
a return to the gold coin standard. 

A gold-coin convertible dollar 
would make our whole debt struc- 
ture a nightmare. Any bond, 
theoretically at least, would be 
gold convertible. With Federal, 
state, municipal and private debts 
totalling nearly $800 billion, we 
would face a few absolutely hair 
raising problems for the economic 


As I look forward into the more 
distant future, it seems that any 
prediction which I might make 


regarding 
would be of 
little value. 


Director of Commercial Research 
United States Steel Corporation 


Predicting future level of our economy; plus the frequency, 
duration and extent of business fluctuations, will be prime 
factors influencing future demand for steel, U. S. Steel econo- 
mist bases his belief om preponderant use of steel in capital 
ate gt Points out steel future is concerned with 


Seatldiigetpspbpdeth dathas cioaiien te duane ofan, 
Asserts full use of nation’s steel producing capacity is not 
essential to a prosperous steel industry. 


future steel demand. 


our economy as a whol 
Pot Ano Competitive Materials 


omy in the future, you can readily 5“ 
arrive at some conclusions about 


organization of this country. 

As gold convertibility elimin- 
ates real inflation, the deflation- 
ary effect of this measure would 
be felt shortly after its legisla- 
tion. We would run into quite a 
price decline. The government 
would have to watch its budget 
carefully and that could only be 
done by strictest economy and the 
constant fear of the holder of 
Paper currency who, whenever 
disgusted with Federal extrava- 
fancy, could cash in his green- 
backs and bonds for gold coins. 
Government economies, I am 
sorry to state, generate decline of 
business activity and unemploy- 
ment. The latter is social and fi- 
nancial dynamite. 

Paper money has already lost 
50% in 14 years, as illustrated by 
the size of the eventual new gold 
coin. And it could suddenly hap- 
pen that the distrust in paper 
money increases to a point where 
panics of gold conversion would 
start 


Wiany Sucu p.e- 
dictions have 
been made. 
You undoupbt- 
edly have seen 
some of them. 
I am certain 
that each of 
you has his 
own concept 
of the future, 
and anything 
that I might 
say could in- 
fluence it but 
little. At the 
same time, I am certain that each 
of you will agree that the future 
level of cur economy, plus the fre- 
quency, duration, and extent of 
our business fluctuations, will be 
the prime factor influencing the 
demand for steel during the years 
anead. ‘lherefore, 1t seems to me 
that if I can make any useful con- 
tribution to your thinking regard- 
ing long-range steel demand, it 
must be through presenting some 
knowledge or ideas which will fa- 
cilitate your task of translating 
your own personal concept of our 
economic future into terms of 
steel demand. 

Let’s begin by looking at the 
consuming use pattern of steel 
demand in a broader fashion. Let’s 
divide steel consumption into 
three parts—related to three seg- 
ments of our economy which be- 
have very differently in the sev- 
eral phases of the business cycle. 
These three broad steel uses are 
capital goods, consumer durables, 
and consumer nondurables. 

When steel consumption is di- 
vided in this broad manner, we 
find that 70% of steel (exclusive 
of exports) goes into capital 
goods; another 23% is used in 
consumer diwables, and only about 
7% flows into consumer non- 
durables. In making this very ap- 
proximate fundamental split of 
steel demand, I am defining each 
of the three segments as basically 
as possible and without reference 
to any other similar classifications. 
In capital goods, I include not 
only business construction and 
equipment, but also government 
construction, oil well drilling 
equipment and _ supplies, ships, 
military equipment, farm equip- 
ment, trucks, and those automo- 
biles which serve a business pur- 
pose, such as salesmen’s cars. In 
consumer durables, I include all 
items purchased by consumers 
which yield their value to the 
consumer over a significant pe- 
riod of time. Major items in this 
group are homes, appliances, fur- 
niture, and those automobiles not 
serving chiefly business uses. The 
relatively small consumer non- 
durables category consists chiefly 
of tin cans, but also includes hair 
pins, razor blades, and—if my 
experience is at all typical—many 
toys. 

Using this broad distribution 
and your own concept of our econ- 

*Abstracted from an address by Mr. 
Estes before the Sixth Annual Convention 
ef the National _Federat‘on of Seeuricy 
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Have you ever thought that of 
the $22% billion of gold we have, 
about $3 to $5 billion are mort- 
gaged by dollar holdings of for- 
eign governments, which are al- 
ready convertible into the yellow 
metal. Therefore, only $16% to 
$19*% ‘billion are actually our gold 
stock. 

Let us deduct from that at least 
$4 billion which would disappear 
immediately in hoardings. We 
would then be left with only $12% 
to $14'% billion. 

Do you think that such an 
amount could face even a small 
depression? Or the desire of all 
bondholders to receive their an- 
nual interests—about $30 billion, 
in gold coins? I do not. 


I could give you hundreds of 
other facts. But as my time is 
limited, I will terminate by saying 
that the U. S. Government would 
mot dare to return to the Gold 
Coin Standard, as long as the 
World War II debts remain un- 
paid. 

The judgment is harsh, but 
factual. We, therefore, will either 
continue to depreciate the dollar 
until an official devaluation takes 
place, or face a minor depression 
which will also call for a devalua- 
tion. 

And only after some peace 
stability will we attempt to re- 
turn—not to gold coins, but—to a 
gold bullion standard, based on 
the 400-ounce gold bar, which is 
beyond the reach of the man in 
the street—because he will need 
at least $14,000 to buy it! 


With Lester, Ryons 

(Special to THe Financia CHRonicie) 

LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Carl E. 
Kane has become affiliated with 
Lester, Ryons & Co., 623 South 
Hope Street, members of the New 
York and Los Angeles Stock Ex- 
changes. 





Another area which deserves 
some comment is that of competi- 
tive materials. Someone always 
asks a question in this area at 
such a meeting as this. How about 
aluminum, plastics, glass, plywood, 
to mention but a few? In answer 
to such a question, I always try 
to get across the concept of bal- 
ance, and related growth. I be- 
lieve that it is just as unrealistic 
to believe that any material will 
sompletely push steel out of a 
Major use as it is to suppose that 
steel will accomplish the same re- 
sult in the opposite direction. Each 
material will at all times find its 
own level based on its current 


based on my experience. One of 
these has to do with the impor- 
tance of steel inventories when 
working with data on the steel 
industry. It is essential to recog- 
nize that such inventories in the 
hands of steel consumers can 
change as much as 5 to 10 million 
tons a year. Therefore, serious 
errors can arise if data on ship- 
ments are taken to represent steel 
consumption. This is particularly 
true of the last several years. Any 
analysis which does not recognize 
this factor must, therefore, be 


spect. 
Don’t look at ingots alone, for 
finished products are what count. 
When analyzing a steel company, 
the products which it produces are 
more important than its ingot 
production, for products vary in 
profitability; they vary in stabil- 
ity; they vary in future growth 
possibilities. Almost any analysis 
worth making at all for the steel 
industry is worth making on at 
least a broad product basis. 
Finally, I come to our greatly 
expanded steel capacity. Are we 
going to be able to employ it all 
in the future? I think not, at least 
not for long periods in the imme- 
diate future—not unless we can 
figure on regularly recurring work 
stoppages of considerable dura- 
tion which require more or less 
continuous inventory building by 
steel users; and I would scarcely 


cost, its existing properties as it 
is produced at the moment, and 
the present state of the art of us- 
ing it. As steel is replaced in some 
uses by other materials, more 
steel will be used in producing . 


recommend this as a means of 
keeping this capacity fully em- 
ployed when it is operating. I am 
UL CONVIlcCGa Nal we neca LO use 
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it all continuously to have a pros- 
perous steel industry. At one time 
I would have predicted that with 
the first significant decline in 
steel demand, a sizable quantity 
of less efficient capacity would be 
abandoned, and that we would 
begin to build on the new base as 
steel demand grew over the years. 
As long, however, as a war threat 
continues to hang over us, it seems 
likely that abandonments of steel 
capacity will not be numerous, 
except possibly as such capacity 
is specifically replaced with new. 
Therefore, I feel that those of us 
who use steel industry statistics 
must learn to disregard the cus- 
tomary operating rate percentages 
and think instead in terms of ton- 
nages produced. 


Edmund Sampter with 
Sutro & Co. cn Coast 


LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Ed- 
mund J. Sampter has become af- 
filiated with the industrial de- 
partment of Sutro & Co., Van 
Nuys Building. In the past he 
was with Bingham, Walter & 
Hurry. 


With Paine, Webber Co. 


(Special to Tue Financia, CHronticre) 

SANTA ANA, Calif.—Robert F. 
Herpick has become associated 
with Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis. He was formerly local 
manager for Investment Securi- 
ties Company of California. 


Richard Co. in Newark 


NEWARK, N. J. — Richard & 
Company is now engaging in a 
securities business from offices at 
744 Broad Street. 
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and steel will be used along 
with them. Furthermore, as bet- 
ter materials of all kinds make 
possible new products, as well as 
old products which perform better 
and can be made at lower cost, so 
the entire market for all materials 
will expand. 


Wood was once by far the major 
material used by the human race. 
Today, it has been largely replaced 
by other materials in most uses, 
yet I will wager that not only is 
more wood used today than at any 
time in history, but actually more 
wood per capita. 


New Steel Consuming Industries 


People often ask about new 
steel-consuming industries of the 


future. They are thinking about The several Underwriters have agreed, subject to certain conditicns, to purchase 
the railroad industry of the late any shares not subscrited for by holders of Sukscription Warrants or by em- 
1800’s, or the automobile indus- ployees and, during and after the subscri iption period, may offer shares of 


try of the 1920’s, or the appliance 


] Common Stock as set forth in the Prospectus, 
industry of the 1930’s, or the pipe 
a ern, Oo Soe tees Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several under- 
= P Dp E writers only in states in which such underwriters are qualified to act as 


these are always more clearly 


: 4 A dealers in securities and in which the 
seen in retrospect than in prospect, 


even by market analysts. Yet 
there is one great new steel- 
consuming industry which few Blyth & 


people recognize as such, but 
which I fear is going to exist in- 
definitely. I refer to the industry 
which we call “National Defense.” 
What about new and growing 
uses for steel products? I am cer- 
tain that each of you can name 
several, and I question that this 
is the place to go into detail on 
this subject. But let me suggest 
a few areas. I see a growing use 
of sieel in curtain walls in office 
and commercial buildings. Gener- 
ally speaking, the saving achieved 
the first time a partition of this 
sort is moved will pay for the ad- 
ditional cost of steel over more 
conventional materials. We are 
approaching the day when it will 
be entirely practical to package 
whole milk in tin plate—possibly 
in frozen form. This eventually 
may revolutionize the dairy in- 
dustry. If you are willing to look 
even further into the future, and 
completely remove the check rein 
from your imagination, how about 
the possibility of purifying sea 
water, perhaps, by the use of” 
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Convertibility Today? 


By EUGENE HESZ* 


Instructor, University of Detroit 


Manager Mutual Fund Dept., A. M. Kidder & Co., Detroit 
Members, New York Stock Exchange 


Professor Hesz asserts solving currency convertibility prov- 
lem, especially Pound Sterling inte American dollars, is a basic 
smedy for a sick economic world. Lists as advantages of 
such convertibility: (1) stimulation of world trade; (2) mak- 


ing British realize they must 


compete again in free world; 


and (3) restoration of Britain as world entrepreneur and not 
merely a switchboard in handling international financial trans- 
actions. Favors reduced U. S. tariffs. 


The solving of the problem of 
convertibility of foreign money, 
espccially Pound Sterling into 
American dollars and vice versa, 
is a basic 
vemedy for our 
rick economic 
world, just as 
basic as it ap- 
pears abso- 
jutely essen- 
‘ial to cure an 
;nemic person 
from anaemia. 
The problem 
1; so vast that 
jt is almost 
impossible to 
utline it in a 
i2w minutes. 
Ishall there- 
ore confine 
tyself to the following points: 
(1) The present monetary trade 
: »heres in the world. 

(2) Today’s aim of British and 
« merican statesmen and business- 
» en towards convertibility. 

(3) Past disappointments. 

(4) Advantages of our present 
ans. 

(5) Difficulties ahead. 


(1) We have at this moment in 

e world four financial trade 
: »heres. The first one comprises 
e United States, Canada, Swit- 
rland, the Philippines, and sev- 
al healthy Latin - American 
ates. In this powerful trade 
: shere, the problem of convert- 
| ility is not a real problem. Peo- 
;‘e who wish to buy dollar prod- 
*ts are selling directly or indi- 
sctly enough of their own prod- 
cts amongst each other against 
}ayment in sound currencies to 
‘rovide sufficient dollars al! 
round. This sentence also de- 
tines the word “convertibility.” 
it means that you can buy and sell 
‘iollars free.y against currencies 
of other countries. 

The next trade region is the 
British Commonwealth, excluding 
Canada, plus some Middle-Eastern 
and Scandinavian countries. This 
is the Pound Sterling area, suf- 
fering heavily under dollar short- 
age. The main reasons are insuf- 
Jicient dollar earnings. The third 
area is Western Europe and the 
mon - European dependencies of 
western Europe. Their problems 
are similar to the British prob- 
Jems. The last trade sphere is, of 
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course, situated behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

I wish to interject at this point 
that the dollar gap, that is the an- 
nual dollar deficit, is estimated to 
amount at present to about three 
billion dcllars for the western 
world. 


(2) My second point is today’s 
attempt by British and American 
men to improve upon, smooth out, 
or make possible free convertibil- 
ity. This is caused partly by the 
fact that the United States is no 
longer willing to engage in new 
Marshall plans on the previous 
scale. Thus, American handouts 
are no longer policy. We recog- 
nize the existence of a dollar gap, 
but we wish to see it reduced by 
natural means. Thus the new ap- 
proach is: 

Reduction of United States tar- 
iffs to enable the Sterling area to 
earn more dollars: new United 
States investment for moderniza- 
tion of the machinery within the 
Sterling area. But the last and 
most important idea of this new 
thinking is the actual freeing of 
Pound Sterling-Dollar foreign ex- 
change restrictions by England. 
What this latter point implies 
may be gathered by the fact tha‘ 
it has to be realized that we have 
today over 60 different types of 
blocked, half-blocked; and un- 
blocked British pounds. Because 
Britain has only a small dollar re- 
serve at present, in the treasury, 
she could not stand the shock of 
convertibility unaided. 

(3) When considering the prac- 
ticability of the new plan which 
I only sketched a minute ago, we 
must bear in mind three out- 
standing past experiences since 
the end of World War II. Our 
very large dollar loan to Great 
Britain and our Marshall Plan 
payments to Britain seemed suf- 
ficient to put Britain on her legs 
and give her a new start in eco- 
nomic life and also a freely con- 
vertible pound. She came up to 
her obligations and paid prompt- 
ly what she had promised. How- 
ever, the American recession of 
1949 — an inventory crisis — put a 
cold shower on British hopes to 
regain her economic status qu». 
Scarcely had Britain halfway re- 
covered from this shock and the 
Korean War 


broke out, in 1951. 
This touched off a great factual 
and speculative buying wave 


which placed the prices of many 
raw materials, half finished, and 
finished products needed by Brit- 
ain almost beyond her buying 
power. This dramatically upset 
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Britain’s favorable balance of 
payments. Immediately new Brit- 
isn controls had to be added to the 
old ones. 

You can, therefore, see quite 
clearly that the probtem of Srit- 
ain. one of our important sotid 
triends in a world vorn asunder 
by democracy on one side and by 
totalitarianism on the other, is 
not exclusively her own fault. I! 
is ah outflow of world conditions. 

(4) If we accept the new think- 
ing -and make the British Pound 
and other weak currencies fuily 
convertible, then we shall gain the 
following advantages: 

(a) We shall stimulate world 
trade. There will be an all-around 
effect from country to country of 
the free Inter-exchange of foreign 
moneys. The psychological effect 
will be enormous and many coun- 
tries will suddenly discover large 
dollar reserves, privately hoarded. 
We might get here, what I like to 
call “the coffee effect.” It works 
like this: if all our housewives 
hear that coffee will be rationed 
soon, then they might buy more 
than they actually need; but as 
soon as thé stores announce that 
there is plenty of coffee around, 
the buying will drop sharply. You 
will be astonished how many good 
greenbacks are buried in Ameri- 
can bank vaults and belong to 
merchants of Western World 
countries which are now so short 
of dollars. 

(b) It will teach British indus- 
try the lesson that she must com- 
pete again in free world trade. In 
many cases this will mean added 
modernization of British industry 
in order to compete successfully. 

(c) Today we have the dang? 
that Great Britain, once the cen- 
ter of world trade and world fi- 
rance, might degenerate more and 
more into ai e giant telephone 
switchboard. This meaning that 
London is today no longer the 
market place of the world but 
only an agency for the world’s 
business transactions, serving only 
as a friendly broker, not as en- 
trepreneur. It is in our interest 
that Wall Street and Washington 
may profit from the enormous ex- 
perience of the City of London 
and are not honored and burdened 
with the direction of world trade 
and finance for which we are not 
yet fully equipped. 

(5) In completing this rough 
sketch, I have to add a note of 
warning about the great difficul- 
ties besetting this new course of 
action. Britain must make trade 
agreements with her European 
partners, agreements which she 
has been very slow in entering. 
There are many reasons for this. 
We, the United States, should try 
to avoid bidding up the prices of 
raw materials which Britain 
needs. The international political 
climate would have to be favor- 


able to make this possible. Not 
only we, but also many other 
coun‘ries, especially in Europe, 


must lower tariffs and avoid op- 
posite developments. 


Another important way to heip 
our friends .and help ourselves 
would be increased investment 
abroad. Here you can see the 
enormous difficulty under which 
the Western World labors. It was 
Russian influence which brought 
the infamous United Nations reso- 
ution that all countries may na- 
‘ionalize, at any time, foreign en- 
terprises. How could western 
civilization have been carried all 
over the world if such a narsow- 
minded concept would have been 
‘n effect in the last 200 years? 


The above outline has been pre- 
vared to show in the rough the 
great possibilities of a freer world 
trade if we can achieve convert- 
ibili‘y of the weaker currencies of 
other cowntries, especially of Brit- 
ain, into dollars and vice versa. | 
have also tried to show how diffi- 
cult to achieve this goal might be 
and that our efforts will be 
strongly affected by the develop- 
ments of world polities in general 
and American economics in par- 
ticular. I wish to add one more 
thought here. It is obvious that 


' 
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The World Fund and 
Convertible Currencies 


By {VAR ROOTH* 


Chairman and Managing Director, International 
Monetary Fund 


After describing difficulties and problems faced by the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund since its organization, Mr. Rooth 
expresses view the Bretton Woods instiiution is prepared to 
operate on a much larger scale as soon as it is satislied that 
its resources will be employed in manner originally contem- 
plated. Foresezs widespread currency convertibility m offing, 
and stresses importance of change in U. S. commercial policy 
to end dollar gap. 


The International Monetary 
Fund was planned for a world of 
currency convertibility and liberal 
trade. It is well that it was so 
peanned. The 
Fund was es- 
tablished as 
an institution, 
not merely for 
a transitional 
period after 
the war, but 
for a long 
time ahead, 


and it would 
have been 
tragic if its 


founders had 
accepted and 
planned for a 
world of con- 
tinuing ex- 
change restrictions ana Qiocerlisu- 
natory exchange practices. 

As we all know, the postwar 
period has not developed as the 
founders of the Monetary Fund 
had hoped. In 1944, high hopes 
were held for the “One World” 
which would follow the war—one 
world in which all nations would 
live in peace and devote the re- 
sources formerly wasted in war to 
raising the standards of human 
well-being. Our postwar disap- 
pointm ents in the monetary field 
are but one facet—and a minor 
one — of this greater disavpdint- 
ment. 

The monetary problems of most 
of tce members of the Fund have 
been intensified by the disappoint- 
ment of their hope of living in 
peace with the Communisi wor d. 
This disappointment has greatly 
increased their need for defense 
expenditures and has done this at 
a time when their resources are 
urgently needed for peaceful pur- 
poses. It has also disrupted the 
East-West trade which was so im- 
portant for prewar Europe and 
Asia. The disruption of East-West 
trade has increased the devendence 
of non-dollar countries on dollar 
sources of supply, while the in- 
crease in defense expenditures has 
lessened their ability to earn dol- 
lars. 


The Fund was established pri- 
marily to administer a code of fair 
and liberal exchange practices and 
to assist countries in following 
these practices by providing them 
with reeded currencies to meet 
temporary disequilibria in their 
balances of payments. They would 
thus have time to correct these 
Cisecuilibria without resorting to 
restrictions which, if their use 
were widely extended could ben- 
efit no one. But, in the postwar 
situation, most of the trade def- 
icits have not been “temovorary.” 
They have instead been of such a 
character that they were not 
likely to be corrected during any 





Ivar Rooth 





*An address by Mr. Rooth at the An- 
nual Meeting of the Bankers Association 
for Foreign Trade, Boca Raton, Fia., 
April 22, 1953. 





an American depression must be 
avoided by all possible legitimate 
means rot only for the good of 
this country, but also for the good 
of the rest of the democratic 
world. Or. it might hanven again 
that we help Britain ard the other 
friendly countries to throw away 


their tinancial crutches only to 
have to furnish new ones again. 


period in which it would have 
been reasonable to finance them 
by allowing access to the Fund’s 
resources. 


This would probably have been 
true in any event during the first 
few years after the war, while 
the war-ravaged countries rebuilt 
their productive facilities, replen- 
ished their stocks, and reestab- 
lished their trade connections. 
Provision for such an inevitable 
transition period was made by the 
United States and Canadian loans 
to Great Britain, and by the Ex- 
port-Import Bank and Interna- 
tional Bank loans for the recon- 
struction of the principal Eu- 
ropean countries. The Fund itself 
played an active, though modest, 
role during this period, and in 
1947 allowed its members to draw 
nearly $500 million from it. But 
the disappointing character of the 
postwar world, to which I have 
already referred, prolonged the 
transition period far beyond the 
time when these credits were ex- 
hausted. 


Choices of the Fund 


The tundamental difference be- 
tween the temporary type of trade 
deficit which the Fund was main- 
ly intended to finance and those 
which were actually occurring at 
the end of this first “transition 
period” (during 1947 and the first 
pert of 1948) was the most impor- 
tant challenge which the Fund has 
tad to meet in the postwar period. 
Three basic types of response to 
this challenge were possible. 


First, the Fund might have 
closed its eyes to the real char- 
acter cf the financial problems of 
its members, and allowed them to 
ue its resources to meet a contin- 
uing drain on their monetary re- 
serves. If we hed followed this 
course, the resources of the Fund 
would long before now have be- 
come frozen in inconvertible cur- 
rencies. The Fund would have 
lost most of its power to play a 
constructive role in world affairs 
—yet the goal of currency conver- 
{ibility and liberal trade would 
rot have been achieved. 


The second possible type of re- 
sponse for the Fund would have 
been that of complete defeatism. 
We might have concluded that the 
Fund was planned to play a role 
in a different and better world, 
and that it would have no part of 
the strunken and poorer one in 
which it found itself. Tne Fund 
might thereupon have returned its 
resources to its subscribers and 
wound up its affairs. 

Eitrer of these responses would 
have been disappointing to our 
founcers who conceived the Fund 


as a living institution. sble to 
adapt itself to the wor'd as it 
found it and to strive to make 


that world a better one. 


Fortunately, the Fund followed 
a middle way—a third type of 
responce avoiding both of tre un- 
pleasant alternatives whica I have 
just ovtliined. This wes mate pos- 
sible Fy the generous end far- 
sighted action of the United States 
Government in laurchirg the 
Marsha 1 Aid Plan. With the help 
of this eid. the Euvrorean coun- 
tries heve been ab!te, not only to 


complete the restoration of their 


p.oductive capacity, but to raise 
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it substantially above what it was 
before t..c war. This increase in 
productive capacity has pavea the 
way for the esiao.ishment, after 
the necessury adjustments in the 
patter: s ef wade have been com- 
pleted, of a vian.e system oi world 
payments. 


At an early stage in the devel- 
opment of the Marshall Plan it 
was agreed that, during its con- 
tinuance, the member countries 
of the Fund receiving Marshall 
assistance would draw upon the 
Fund oniy in extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. This meant that the 
resources held in the Fund were 
conserved for a later period when 
it might reasonably be expected 
that steps toward convertibility 
could be taken and new drawings 
on the Fund would be reversed 
after a reasonable interval and 
the revoiving character of the 
Fund maintained. As a conse- 
quence cf this decision, drawings 
on the Fund, which had amounted 
to neariy $5.0 million in 1947, 
declined to a little over $200 mil- 
lion in 1948, and to about $100 
million in 1949; in 1950, there 
were no drawings at all. Since 
1950, crawings have again been 
rising, and amounted to about 385 
million in 1952. A new procedure, 
of which two members have ai- 
ready avaiied themselves, has re- 
cently been developed to in_ke 
stand-by credits avaiiable to cou.- 
tries that expect to run inio tem- 
porary ba:ance-of-paymenis ciffi- 
culties. 


Period of Low Transaciions- 
Volume 


During this period of low trans- 
actions-volume, the Fund has, 
nevertheiess, been active in its 
relations with its members in the 
fields of exchange rate a.jus.- 
ments, the relaxation of exchange 
restrictions a..d technica: assis.- 
ance. It has also adviseu me...b_r. 
which are suffeiing continu.n 
external ceficits to adopt com « 
tic mone‘ary -nd bu“eveterv rol'- 
cies which will enable them to 
achieve balance-of-payments 
equilibrium. In the meantime, 
the resources of the Fund have 
been conserved; and the Fund now 
holds about $3% billion in gold 
and United States and Canadian 
dollars. 


Some observers have ventured 
to make long-term forecasts of 
the future transactions-activity of 
the Fund by projecting into the 
future its volume of transactions 
during the past few years. This 
method of itcrecast is exweiie.y 
short-sighted. I caa assure you 
that the Fund is: prepared to op- 
erate on a much iarger scele as 
soon as it is satisfied that its re- 
sources wil be erpoyes in the 
revolving manner ccn.em plated in 
the Fund Agreement. Ani I be- 
lieve ti at the time wren t is will 
be poss.ble is now fast a*sproacih- 
ing. 

Obstac'es to a Balanced Situation 

In orcer to explain my opti- 
mism, I should like to say some- 
thing mcre about the obstacles 
which have prevented the estab- 
lishment thus far of a situation 
such as I have just envisaged. By 
this I n ean ore in which mone- 
tary reserves—both those Keld by 
individual countries and _ those 
held by the Fund—could be used 
with a reascnable assurance that 
they wou'd be performing their 


proper tunction of financiog 
swings in trade balances and 
would not be merely financing 


continuing trade ceficits. 


There have been two main ob- 
tacles to the establishment of such 
a world. One of these can be seen 
in the trade figures. It is the 
chronic imbalaxtce in payments 
between the collar and the non- 
dollar areas—tne so-called ‘dol- 
lar gap.” The other obstacle—not 
less important—lies in the realm 
of the mind. During much of the 
postwer period, many of the coun- 
tries of the world did not want 
a liberal-trading world governed 
primarily by the criteria of ‘the 


market place. They thought that 
pernaps tne interests of tne com- 
mon Man migat be better served 
—and iu.l en.pioyment assured— 
by a world where continuing in- 
rnal initationary pressures were 
Ofiset by 
ua_e 
Taey were hesitant, therefore, to 
take the steps necessary to assure 
external balance. 


ecntinuing external 


asa exchange restrictions. 


The seriousness of each of these 


obstacles has greatly diminished 
in recent years. 
has narrowed. At the same time, 
the unfortunate consequences of 
underrating 
the market mechanism have been 
driven home by hard experience 
in many countries of the Free 
World. They have come to be- 
lieve 
provide the good things of life 
for their people more freely than 
they can be provided by econo- 
mies strictly planned 
and heavily restricted external-y. 


The dollar gap 


the significance of 


that this mechanism can 


internally 


At its high in’ 1947, the dollar 


gap was about $11 billion; by 1952, 
it rad been reduced to about $14 
billion. The dollar gap is a com- 
plex concept. 
I have just cited are those used 
in a special article in the April 
issue of our monthly bulletin, “In- 
ternational 
(page 
used in this article, private dona- 
tions, private capital movements, 
and 
transactions are omitted. Dif‘er- 
ent methods cf estimate of the g pb 
are 
different 
they would all agree in showing a 
great 
years. 


The figures which 


Statistics” 
the computations 


Financial 


i)>.. In 


certain official 


ficancirg 


Each would show 
abcrolute amounts. but 


possible. 


decrease in the past few 


ane nondollar world is now 


closer to standing on its own feet 
than at any time since the end 
of the war. 
realized gap are a 
now than 
outbreak in Korea, but they are 
not based on an ephemeral com- 
modity boom now as they were 
then. 
the 

and its excessive reliance on U. S. 
goods 
significant facts. 
not read too much into them. The 
reduction in the size of the gap 
has required much effort. 


The figures for the 
little larger 
immediately after the 


The competitive position of 
nondollar world is stronger 


has decreased. These are 
But we should 


in the 
nature of the case, each addi- 


tional billion dollar reduction is 
harder to achieve than was the 
previous one. The last billion dol- 


lars is the hardest of all. They 
tell me that, in your American 


game of football, the last yard to 
the goal line is the hardest. 


Aiso, continuing the analogy 
with football, the ball mignt 
sometin.es be pushed back a it- 
tle. ‘lhe great reduction in the 
s.ze of tne gap in reccnt years has 
becn achievea v.ich t..e aid oi a 
contin ing period of prosperity .n 
tre United States. Even a minor 
recess.on in tne United S.a.es, 
with an associated decline in pri- 
vate inventories, would huri many 
countr-es of the world much more 
than proportionately For ex- 
ample, a 3 to 5% decline in the 
Gross Nat-onal Product of the 
United States might cut its im- 
poits of some raw materials by 
50%, or even more, during its first 
year—that is until U. S. stocks 
had run down. Such a decline 
would set back very materially 
the progress of the raw material 
countries toward monetary equil- 
ibrium. 

In the long run, no doubt, such 
a setback could be overcome by 
prope. policies in both surplus 
and deficit countries — together 
with help from the Fund, to 
which I believe the deficit coun- 
tries would be entitled under the 
circumstances. But I want to em- 
phasize that the maintenance of 
economic stability in the United 
States is not merely a matter of 
concern to your own people. It is 
a matter of vital concern to the 
whole Free World. 


Closely related to this is the 
interest of the Free World in the 
stockpiling policies of the United 
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States. 
United States, as weil as in tnat 
of the rest of the world, that your 
stockpiling policies should be for- 
mulated with sympathetic consid- 
eration for the economic and so- 
cial problems of the raw-material- 
producing countries. 
in policies which mean little to 
you can mean for some of them 
the difference between prosperity 
and depression, order and dis- 
order, trade—perhaps even orien- 
tation—toward the East or toward 
the West. 


which would provide badly other of the elements helping to of Edward F, Pitlinga. Mr. Pit- 
needed dollars to the rest of tne narrow the gap. linga was formerly with Gonder, 
world. 


Probably even more important 
obstacles to the achievement of 
balanced trade are the so-called 
“escape” and “peril point” clauses. 
These 
considering an attempt to increase 
materially 


the 


United States or to “break into tion of the market place. This . 
American market” on notice change has been evident in many Cyrus Polley Joins 
that, if they succeed in doing this, countries of the Free World. 
wall may he rsised 


the tariff 
cnough to reduce their success to 
nominal proportions. 
often the case, large-scale expend- 
itures, including those for adver- 
tising, are necessary to develop a 
market in the United States and 
to build up the facilities to serve 
it, these obstacles may by them- 
selves be sufficient to ensure that 
the attempt will not be made. The 
“Puy American” Act which some- 
times bars from the U. S. marke! 
products that are competitive in 
even the strictest sense has a sim- 
ilarly discouraging effect. 


In the long run—and, even, in ures. Belgium, which took the Hatch has become associated with 
the not-so-long run — foreigners necessary steps early, has long King Merritt & Co., Inc. He was 
can buy no more from the United had a very strong position. The formerly District Manager for 


States than they can pay for with 


U. S. Commercial Policy 


From a practical point of view, 
it is also necessary 
to these problems to place a good 
deal of emphasis on the commer- 
cial policy of the United States. 
Experience has shown that the 
internal prosperity of the United 
States is much more important in 
determining the level of its im- 
ports than is its commercial pol- 
icy. But commercial policy is also 
important. 
has been 
since the beginning of the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements program 
in 1934. But the tariffs on many 
goods are still high, and the ad- 
ministration of the law 
complex, 
ports which would be welcome to 
the consumer in this country and 
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It is in the interest of the the dollars they are currently re- 


ceiving. Most of these dollars 
come from U. S. imports, expend- 
itures of U. S. tourists abroad, 
U. S. purchases of foreign services, 
especially shipping, net new U. S. 
investment abroad, private aid 
and remittances, and aid from the 
United States Government. The 
dollars are spent chiefly to pur- 
chase U. S. exports, to purchase 
some U. S. services, and to meet 
the net-amounts due to the United 
States on account of investment 
income. If the supply of dollars 
declines, foreign purchases from 
the United States must decline 
also. Therefore, unless we assume 
an indefinite continuation of U.S. 
economic aid, U. S. trade obstacles 
must shut off the market for an 
amount of U. S. exports—includ- 
ing, of course, those of agricul- 
tural commodities such as cotton, 
wheat and tobacco—equivalent in 
value to that of the imports which 
they bar, and so can have little 
net effect on U. S. employment. 
While, as I have already stated, 
U. S. internal prosperity is more 
important than U. S. commercial 
policy in determining the level of 
U. S. imports, a liberalized com- 
mercial policy would help to nar- 
row the gap and might close it. 
It would, furthermore, provide a 
fresh stimulus to U. S. investment 
abroad and so contribute to an- 


than a slogan. It reflects the de- 
sire of one country after another 
to stand on its own feet without 
the support of economic aid from 
abroad or hampering restrictions 
on its own people. 

Now, nearly eight years after 
V-E Day, most countries of the 
Free World have repaired the 
devastation wrought by the war 
and their industrial production 
has advanced to new highs. The 
dollar gap has been reduced to 
smal] dimensions and most coun-— 
tries are striving to reduce it yet 
further. The time for widespread - 
currency convertibility is ne 
longer in the distant future. While 
many obstacles may sometimes 
slow down our progress toward 
this goal, it should still be made 
the foeus of our present efforts. 
The Fund has been able to make 
some contribution to the progress 
which has thus far been made. It 
stands ready to make a much 
larger contribution to the world 
which lies ahead. 


Barrett Herrick Opens 
Kansas City Office 


KANSAS CITY, Mo. — Barrett 
Herrick & Co., Inc., have opened 
a branch office at 1016 Baltimore 
Avenue, under the management 


Differences 


in relation 


The U. S. 
lowered 


tariff wall 
substantially 


is very 
This cuts off many im- 


Kelly & Co. and was Assistant 
Secretary and Assistant Treasurer 
of Barrett Herrick & Co. in the 
New York office. 

M. H. Thompson will be asso- 
ciated with the new branch as 
cashier. 


Return to Free Markets 


The improvement in the trade 
figures to which I have already 
referred has been accompanied— 
and, in large part, it has been 
brought about—by a change in the 
popular attitude toward the func- 


place foreign enterprises 


their sales in the 


John €. Lezg Go. 


John C. Legg & Company an- 


Country after country has be- 
come strfeited with rationing at 
home “and restrictionism at its 
borders, and has taken steps — nounced that Cyrus H. Polley has 
principally through monetary and become associated with the firm, 
budgetary policies—to put its in the New York office, 76 Beaver 
economy in order at home and to Street. Mr. Polley has recently 
redress its imbalance abroad. been essociated with Terry & 
These steps have been attended Company in the trading depart- 
with a large measure of success. ent. Prior thereto he was with 
I need only cite the cases of the Coffin, Betz & Co. in Philadelphia. 


Netherlands, Western Germany, 
Hatch With King Merritt 


and Denmark, for example, and, 
(Special to THe FINnaNnciAL CHRONICLE) 


more recently, of Great Britain in 
SHERBORN, Mass. — Paul W. 


When, as is 


improving their external positions 
through vigorous internal meas- 


phrase “trade, not aid” is more Edward E. Mathews Co. of Boc*ton. 
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‘lhe best rally in six weeks 
has given the bulls their in- 
ning during the past week 
and a half. The losses of the 
past months were regained 
in eight sessions in a recovery 
that cancelled one-third of the 
March-April decline. Traders 
who like to buy when things 
look too easy for amateur 
short sellers probably turned 
the tide, while some investors 
were encouraged by the de- 
creased volume on the market 
in the late phase of the Apirl 


decline. 


oe * % 


The market acted like a 
spoiled child during the first 
four months of the year. It 
got most of the things it had 
been wanting but it still mis- 
behaved. If most people had 
written a list of items they 
most wanted to see in the 
newspapers in 1953 the top 
ones would probably have 
been: the obituaries of some 
Communist leaders—a cut in 
government expenses—-a de- 
cline in the cost of living— 
a strong leadership in Wash- 
ington—and the hope of lower 
taxes. Yet in the first four 
months of the year the mar- 

et sold 442% lower than it 

ad been at the end of 1952. 

% % aK 

Reaction to Surprise News 


In declining on surprise 
news such as the Russian 
peace gestures, the market did 
what it usually does when it 
is puzzled. There have been 
many cases of unpredictable 
news in market history and 
almost always prices have 
moved lower first and then 
recovered at least 70% of the 
losses. In most of the cases 
all of the decline was can- 
cclled. 


*% * % 


At the low point in April 
there were several more fa- 
vorable factors in the market 
picture. We had a good cor- 
rection of the 30 point Octo- 
ber to January rally. Six 
months ago the market had 
reached its pre-election lows 
and was starting a sharp rally 
so most of the people who 
wanted to hold for six months 
and one day in order to es- 
tablish long-term gains have 
been able to do so. As usual, 
the sharpness of the decline 
forced out many emotional 
trend followers while amateur 
traders even jumped up their 
short-selling in odd lots. 
Technical studies revealed an 
oversold condition which 80% 
of the time has lead to rallies. 

%* 1 * 

Over the past 56 years the 
market has almost always 
shown a good rally from its 
May-June lows to its July- 
August highs. This, in con- 

nction with an oversold 





condition during April and 
the chance that the Excess 
Profits Tax will be allowed 
to expire in June, should im- 
prove the outlook for coming 


weeks. 


* * * 


Selective Resistance 

During the recent decline 
there was resistance espe- 
cially in stocks that will ben- 
efit from lower commodity 
prices. The depressed lower 
priced shares also behaved 
well as if to say “me too.” 
Apparently, they would like 
to have their day in the sun 
before the big show is over. 

%* * ‘* 

Only one group of stocks 
was able to make a new high 
in April. That was corn- 
refining which of course is a 
good example of an industry 
that prefers lower commodity 
prices. The high of this group 
was made during the week 
when the general market 
made its low. Several others 
refused to join the general 
market in going to new 1953 
lows. Such resistance to sell- 
ing is usually an indication 
that investors prefer to retain 
those groups in their port- 
folios or that others wanted 
to add them to their holdings. 

1 1% * 

Representative of the re- 
sistant groups during the re- 
cent decline are American 
Sugar, Anchor Hocking Glass, 
Cluett Peabody, Continental 
Baking, Continental Can, 
Corn Products, Ex-Cell-O, 
General Foods, Great West- 
ern Sugar, Hershey Chocolate, 
Dome Mines, Lone Star Ce- 
ment, McCalls, Melville Shoe, 
National Biscuit, National 
Dairy, Pepsi Cola, Pfeiffer 
Brewing, Reynolds Tobacco, 
Safeway Stores, Swift, West- 
‘nghouse Airbrake and York 
Corp. A diversified list of 
such issues should fare well 
in periods of market strength. 

us zs * 


Regardless of what one may 
think of the Dow Theory, and 
in spite of the fact that it has 
lost some of its followers in 
recent years, it may be wise 
to brush upon its fine points. 
After a three and a half year 
bull market it could again 
have psychological influence. 
Back in 1946 the SEC inves- 
tigated trading to see why the 
stock market declined so 
sharply. The best reason they 
could find was that the Dow 
Theory had given a bear mar- 
ket signal and that people 
tumbled ower each other in 
the rush to sell. Many of them 
did so simply because they 
expected other people would 
lighten holdings. 


ok ok * 


If the market now has a 
rally lasting at. least three 


weeks during which both the 
rails and industrials do not 
make new bull market peaks, 
and if after such a rally both 
of these averages decline 
under the lows made prior to 
that rally, this theory would 
indicate a bear market. It is 
comforting to have such a 
marker point so one can 
weigh his possible losses 
against the chances of un- 
known profits. 


[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.] 





COMING 
EVENTS 


In Investment Field 








May 6-9, 1953 (San Antonio, Tex.) 
Texas Group Investment Bank- 
ers Association of America 
Spring Meeting at the Fort Clark 
Ranch, Brackettville, Texas. 


May 8, 1953 (New York City) 


Security Traders Association of 
New York dinner at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. 


May 11-13, 1953 (St. Louis, Me.) 

Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms Board of Governors Meet- 
ing. 


May 13-16, 1953 (White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va.) 
Investment Bankers Association 


of America Spring mecting at 
the Greenbrier Hotel. 


May 15, 1953 (Baltimore, Md.) 
Baltimore Security Traders As- 

sociation 18th Annual Spring Out- 

ing at the Country Club of Mary- 


May 26, 1953 (New York City) 

Cashiers Division of Association 
of Stock Exchange Firms fifth 
annual Walter L. Wright Memo- 
rial Golf Tournament at the Lee- 
wood Golf Club. 


May 29, 1953 (Los Angeles, Calif.) 


Bond Club of Los Angeles an- 
nual field day at the Wilshire 
Country Club. 


June 1, 1953 (Chicago, Il.) 


Midwest Stock Exchange An- 
nual Election. 


June 2, 1953 (Detroit, Mich.) 


Bond Club of Detroit annual 
summer golf party at the Meadow- 
brook Country Club. 


June 3-4, 1953 (Minneapolis-St. 
Paul, Minn.) 
Twin City Bond Club annual 


picnic at the White Bear Yacht 
Club. 


June 5, 1953 (Chicago, Ill.) 

Bond Club of Chicago 40th 
annual field day at the Knoll- 
wood Club, Lake Forest. 


June 5, 1953 (New York City) 
Bond Club of New York Annual) 


Field Day at Sleepy Hollow Coun- 
try Club. 


June 5-7, 1953 (San Fran., Calif.) 


San Francisco Security Traders 
Association Spring Party. 


June 9-12, 1953 (Bigwin, Ontario, 
Canada) 


Investment Dealers’ Association 
of Canada Annual Convention, 
Bigwin Inn, Lake of Bays District. 


June 12, 1953 (New York City) 


Municipal Bond Club of New 
York Annual Field Day at the 
Westchester Country Club and 
Beach Club, Rye, N. Y. 
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From Washington 
Ahead of the News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 




















Rumors of Cabinet resignations are flying thick and fast around 
Washington. According to the gossip mongers about the only 
members of the President’s official family who are safe and secure 
are his Attorney General, Herbert Brownell; Secretary of the 
Treasury Humphrey and the Health Secretary, 
Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby. At one time or an- 
other the President is said to have been dis- 
pleased with Defense Secretary Wilson and 
Secretaries Dulles, Weeks, Benson, McKay and 
Durkin, although not necessarily in the order 
named. 

So far as this writer can ascertain there 
is no substance to any of the rumors. All of 
these gentlemen, it seems, are victims of an 
unusual situation whereby the Republicans 
won the election but Washington bureaucracy 
and the Lease 8g newspaper corps are still 
heavily Democratic. This is not true of Labor 
Secretary Durkin whose real job is to give his 
department a conservative administration and 
it is still a little difficult for him to realize it. 
He seems to have gone out of his way recently 
to court trouble with Senator Taft when he divested the labor 
solicitor’s office of a lot of its authority and turned it over to his 
personal appointee, Lloyd A. Mashburn, Under Secretary. Taft 
had had considerable to do with the naming of Harry N. Routzohn, 
former Ohio Congressman, as solicitor who, subsequently, an- 
nounced a revamping of the office to give a more conservative 
administration to the laws governing wages and working condi- 
tions which must be applied by contractors having: government 
contracts. Heretofore, the labor organizations have really aimin- 
istered these laws. Their administration was removed from Rout- 
zohn a few weeks after he took office and he died a few days after 
that. Mashburn, to whom the administration of these laws has 
been given is a former official of the A. F. of L. building and 
construction trades in California. Durkin’s action has not improved 
his relations with Senator Taft. 

But the other gentlemen seem to be going their conservative 
way and this is shocking to those who do not accept the results of 
last November’s election. To listen to the organized scientists who 
have come to consicer themselves sacrosanct, and different from 
the rest of us and to whom the same laws should not apply, since 
they develoved the atomic borb, Sinclair Weeks did a most repre- 
hensible thing when he fired the head of the Bureau of Standards. 
Admittedly it would have made for better public relations had 
Weeks just fired him and not tied the dismissal in with a battery 
additive. It is no secret, however, that Weeks, a self-righteous, 
conservative New Englander, is no great shakes as a handshaker or 
a cultivator of public opinion. He sees his duty and he does it. It 
is a fact, too, that there was no way in which he could have gotten 
rid of the Bureau of Standards head that would have been satis- 
factory to the scientists. They have come to have a greater lobby 
than the school teachers and educators and that is saying a lot. 

Secretary Benson seems to have ridden out the storm which 
attended falling farm prices. Indeed, a striking number of farm 
organizations and farm leaders have come to his support. Mr. 
McKay will continue to be the target of the “liberals” because of 
what they call the Administration’s program of “giving away our 
natural resources.” This policy of arresting the growth of Federal 
bureaucracy is the Administration’s; it is not personal to Mr. 
McKay. 

Mr. Eisenhower did give the impression on one occasion of 
having been nettled by Secretary of Defense Wilson’s statement 
that the size of the military was to be cut down but he seems now 
to have come around to this view. We are to have, we are told, 
a better military for less money. Secretary Dulles seems to have 
inherited the general popular dissatisfaction over the way our 
foreign affairs are being conducted and the indications are that 
additional gray hairs are being added to his weary head. 

But the rumors that the axe is about to fall on any of these 
heads, is, I am convinced, wishful thinking of those who are not 
friencs of the Administration. It is the wishful thinking of those 
who can’t get over the fact that the long, crazy reign of the New 


Deal is over, at least temporarily. It will take considerable time 
to bring this realization about. 





Carlisle Bargeren 





Halsey, Stuart Group 
Offers Utilily Bonds 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. heads 
a group of underwriters offering 
$8,000,000 Wisconsin Public Serv- 
ice Corp. first mortgage bonds, 
series due May 1, 1983, 4%%, at 
102.172% and accrued interest. 
The group was awarded the bonds 
on its bid of 101.619%. 

Proceeds from the sale of the 
bonds, and from the sale of 30,- 
000 shares of preferred stock, 
5.04% series, are to be applied 
to the payment of $6,300,000 
short-term bank loans incurred to 
finance additions, betterments and 
extensions to the preperties of 
the company and the balance will 
be used to finance part of the 
1953 construction program. 

The bonds are redeemable at 
prices from 105.18% to 
100% or, if redeemed by operation 


cf the sinking fund which begins 
in 1956, at prices ranging from 
102C5% to 100%. 

Wisconsin Public Service Cor- 
poration furnishes electricity and 
gas in a territory of approxi- 
mately 10,000 square miles in 
north central and northeastern 
Wisconsin and an adjacent part 
of Michigan. Among the princi- 
pal cities served are Green Bay, 
Sheboygan, Oshkosh and Wausau. 


Miss Rabinowitz With 
Fewel & Co. in L. A. 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.— Miss 
Mona Rabinowitz is now working 
for Fewel & Co., 452 South Spring 
Street, member of the Los Angeles 
Stock Exchange, assisting George 
Earnest in the trading depart- 
ment. 





Let’s Not Talk Ourselves 
Into Depression 


By LEON H. KEYSERLING* 
Former Chairman, Council of Economic Advisers 


Asserting our economy is strong, and important measures to 
limit severe down swings have been built into the economic 
Administration’s economic adviser predicts 
im military budget will be readily absorbed without damage 
presperity. Decries “hard money policy” as inflation weapon, 
it will bring on deflation. Advocates tax reductions 
of cuts im government spending, and holds encour- 
industry by lower taxes can lead to higher revenues and 
balanced budget. 


Recently, an acquaintance of resigned to it; it need not happen 
mine met me in a restaurant and if we work to prevent it. And even 
asked how I felt about our eco- if it should happen, I would ex- 
momic future. I replied that I pect any such downturn to be rel- 
thought con- atively shallow and short, rather 
ditions were than the start of a general de- 
going to be pression. Some ups and downs 
good. He said may come. But I expect the 
he hoped I three years 1954-56 to average a 
was wrong, considerably higher level of eco- 
because if nomic activity and general pros- 
hard times perity than the three very good 
come, there years 1951-53, corresponding to 
would be a our growth in population and our 
better chance advancing technology. 
for the Dem- These are my general conclu- 
ocrats to win sions. I can best state my reasons 
the next elec- by discussing one by one the ar- 
tion. This guments of those who feel differ- 
sentiment ently—who feel that hard times 
shocked mi: are unavoidable. 
just as i The most prevalent argument I 
would shock any thoughtful and have heard is that the prosperity 
responsible member of the Dem0- poom has continued for so many 
cratic Party. Sustained American years that it must be near its end. 
prosperity is vital to our Own peo- This argument is just as fallacious 
ple and to the whole free world. as the argument that a man who 
No scber citizen could desire an has been walking without falling 
interruption of that prosperity for gown for ten years is more likely 
personal or partisan reasons. The to fall down tomorrow than a 
great things which unite us all as paby who has been walking with- 
Americans should always take out falling down for only one year. 
precedence over the smaller things The test of whether a depression 
which divide us, as we all pull jg likely is not how long it is since 
together in the common cause. the last one occurred, but rather 

It is true that important meas- how strong the economy is now. 
wres to limit severe down swings 
of the business cycle were built 
into our economic system during 
two cecades of Democratic Ad- 
ministrations. But these measures, 
still in effect, are nobody’s mo- 
mnopoly; they are the common her- 
i of all, While it is too early 
reg Sk the economic policies of 
the new Administration, it seems 
clear to me that both Republicans 
and Democrats recognize the 
worth of these stabilizers which 
have been built into our economy. 
I believe that the new Adminis- 
tration will strive as those en- 
trusted with responsibility always 
should, to retain what experience 
shows to be sound, to slough off 
what experience shows to be un- 
desirable, and to devise new ap- 
proaches to new problems. This 
is what progress under freedom 
means. Nothing could be more 
dangerous than to have any im- 
portant part of the American peo- 
ple—whether businessmen, work- 
ers, farmers or consumers—be- 
lieve that a depression is inevi- 
table because a new Administra- 
tion has assumed responsibility. 
‘That feeling, if it prevailed, could 
do much to cause a depression, 
fcr reasons I shall state shortly. 


Leoks for Better Business in 
Coming Years 


Early in 1952, I said that eco- 
momic conditions would be even 
better in 1953. A majority of fore- 
casters disagreed with this view- 
point. But thus far, it has been 
supported by actual developments. 
I still believe that when this year 
is completed, it will show a higher 
level of employment, business ac- 
tivity, consumer enjoyments, and 
real incomes than last year. 

There are some who feel that, 
even if this be true for 1953 as a 
whole, there will be a business 
downturn in the latter part of the 
year. This can happen if we get 


-- 


— 


‘* be 


Leon Keyserling 


The Economy Is Strong Now 


And the economy is very strong 
now. There has been general price 
stability for a long time, which 
is good. Employment and produc- 
tion have risen to new peaks 
without rising prices, proving that 
we can have full prosperity with- 
out inflation. Business investment 
is higher than last year, and this 
represents the judgment of busi- 
nessmen all over the country that 
there will be markets for their 
products. Measured in uniform 
dollars, consumers are spending 
almost $30 billion a year more now 
than in 1948—a year which some 
thought would be the high water 
mark of Our prosperity for some 
time to come—and they are also 
saving more. Wages are high, and 
should continue to rise as fast as 
productivity increases but not 
faster, thus steering a safe course 
between inflation and deflation. 
The supply of money and credit 
is ample, but not excessive rela- 
tive to the size of the economy. 
The trend of farm income is not 
favorable, but I believe that this 
weakness can be remedied before 
it has any serious effects upon the 
whole economy. 


So, by almost any established 
test, the economy is in stronger 
position now than at almost any 
time one might select in the past. 


superstition. 





*An address by Mr. Keyserling over ; 4 
Radio Station WCFM, Washington, D. in the actual level of spending. I 
May 5S, 1953. bt ms shall not discuss now whether the 
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To argue that the economy as a 
whole is vulnerable, just because 
it is strong in almost every seg- 
ment, seems to me to border upon 


The second argument of those 
who predict prolonged hard times 
is that government spending is 
going to be reduced. President 
Eisenhower has recently declared 
the objective of cutting the budget 
for the next fiscal year by about 
$8% billion below that recom- 
mended by President Truman in 
January of this year. This would 
mean a cut of about $4% billion 


particular cuts intended represent 
a wise use of our resources either 
at home or abroad. But the be- 
lief that the $360 billion American 
economy cannot continue to ad- 
vance despite a $4% billion cut in 
Federal spending, flies in the face 
of reason and experience. Cer- 
tainly this fear should not ema- 
nate from those, within a portion 
of the business community, who 
have been arguing that only a cut 
in Federal spending can keep our 
economy safe and sound. 

Between 1944 and 1946, Federal 
spending was cut by about $100 
billion at an annual rate, meas- 
ured in current prices. Yet our 
strong and vital nation found 
ways to use its great productive 
power. Those who had confidently 
predicted a postwar depression 
turned out to be wrong. If a $100 
billion cut did not damage the 
smaller economy of 1946, why 
could not a $4% billion cut be 
absorbed without damage in the 
larger economy of today and to- 
morrow? 


Some people say that the situa- 
tion now is different from right 
after World War II, when there 
were war-created shortages and 
backlogs of demand. But the high 
and expanding level of civilian 
demand as late as 1950, and the 
still higher level today, have not 
been due mainly to war-created 
shortages or backlogs. People to- 
day are not seriously short on 
clothes or housing or recreation 
or the other things they are spend- 
ing money for. Our sustained high 
level prosperity is due to more 
permanent factors in the econ- 
omy, including better private and 
public economic policies than we 
had many years ago. 


Business and labor understand 


better how our economy works. 
They are achieving a better eco- 
and 
profits than many years ago. They 
realize that’ business must earn 
good profits to expand productive 
and that labor must 
earn good wages to help buy the 
full product. The wants of a great 
and free people are limitless. We 
need only to increase consump- 
tion with the increase of produc- 
tive power, and thus maintain an 
expanding prosperity. Public pol- 
icies are also better suited to 
maintain stability and prosperity 
than many years ago. Aside from 
details, this is accepted by Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike. It 


nomic balance of wages 


facilities, 


is an asset of the entire nation. 


The Administration’s Hard 
Money Policy 


The third reason for some peo- 
ple’s belief that hard times are 
near is the so-called hard money 
policy of the new Administration, 
which is pushing interest rates 
moderately upward. Two years 
ago I questioned whether moder- 
ately higher interest rates would 
affect the economy enough to 
curb inflation, and I still think 
that inflation disappeared mainly 
due to other causes. By the same 
token, I do not think that mod- 
erate increases in interest rates 
can bring on a real deflation. Al- 
though I do not favor the policy, 
I believe that those who are 
thrown into a state of depression- 
ary fear and alarm by it are ex- 
aggerating its influence. Further, 
I think that the new Administra- 
tion wants to use monetary — 
an 
would modify the new interest 
rate policy if it appeared to have 


for stabilization purposes, 


a deflationary impact. 


Tax reduction can also be used 
to provide the people with more 
if and when 
spending declines. 
The prospect of a reduction in 
Government buying has a psycho- 
logical effect on business even 
before the reductions actually oc- 
cur. On the other hand, the pros- 
pect of tax reductions do not fa- 
vorably affect the psychology of 
business or consumers until the 


reductions actually occur. It there- 
fore seems to me that the right —= 


spending power, 
Government 





kind of tax reduction in modera- 
tion should be timed to occur 
slightly before, rather than sub- 
sequent to, the actual reduction 
in Federal spending. In saying 
this, I do not mean that I do nox 
favor a balanced budget. If tax 
policy is used along with other 
policies to encourage the private 
economy to grow and prosper 
without serious recessionary in- 
terruptions, it will be easier tc 
get enough revenues to balance 
the budget without excessive tax- 
ation. 

I hope that my optimism will 
not be mistaken for over-confi- 
dence. We could have a serious 
economic setback, if businessmen 
yielded to the fear of depression 
and cut back investment programs 
based upon confidence in our ex- 
pansion opportunities; if consum- 
ers became frightened and saved 
excessively rather than prudently: 
if profits and wages were not 
kept in balance to create growing 
markets for new products; if the 
agricultural problem did not re- 
ceive the increasing attention 
which it deserves; or if Govern- 
ment waited until a depression 
started before acting, instead of 
constantly following a vigorous 
affirmative course, based upon 
the fact that it is easier and better 
to maintain prosperity than to 
regain ground after we start 


slipping. 
Prospects of American Economy 
Are Bright 

But with reasoned confidence in 
our economic future, with appli- 
cation of intelligence to the ever- 
improved solution of problems as 
we go along, with persistent ef- 
forts toward goodwill and cooper- 
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ation among the various economic 
groups in our free society, and 
with recognition by all the people 
that those entrusted with public 
responsibility are sincerely trying 
to do their best and will probably 
do well enough if the people 
whom they serve deal fairly with 
them, it seems to me that the 
prospects for the American econ- 
omy are bright indeed. It would 
be an enormous mistake for us to 
engineer a depression by clinging 
stubbornly to the myth that such 
an event is decreed by natural 
law. 

One additional thought: I be- 
lieve that the American economy 
can continue its timeless progress, 
but that in the long run our fu- 
ture as a free people will depend 
on the increasing strength and 
well-being of free peoples 
throughout the world. The course 
of history for 40 years has so 
affected the economic resources 
of the free world that the United 
States must continue for a time to 
place a costly sacrifice upon the 
altar of world freedom. Today, 
most people are talking about 
how much we can safely reduce 
the expenditures representing this 
sacrifice without starting a de- 
pression. The far more important 
question is how much—if at all— 
we can afford to reduce the ex- 
penditures representing this sac- 
rifice without endangering our 
world alliances and our world se- 
curity. This issue, rather than the 
likelihood of a depression at 
home, is the most critical one still 
confronting the American people. 
It is the issue that calls for all 
our wisdom, foresight, patience, 
practical generosity and fearless 
attention. 
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Wings for World Trade 


By R. S. DAMON* 
President, Trans World Airlines, Inc. 


Stressing airplane as most potent instrument for promoting 
peace and goodwill through travel and trade, executive of 
leading air transpertation service points out transocean air 
transportation is as frequent and as commonplace as domestic 
rail travel. Says U. S. is leader in a:r transportation, and com- 
petition in the business has led to more efficient operation. 
Holds interocean air freight transportation is economical and 
feasible, and urges change in U. S. commercial policies to 
expand international trade. 


Ever since the early Phoeni- 


cians, changes have been taking 


place in transportation, and each 
change 


in transportation has 
meant changes 
in trade and 
in civilization. 
In fact, almost 
every great 
historical 
movement can 
be traced to 
some develop- 
ment in trans- 
portation or 
trade which in 
turn brought 
about changed 
political and 
social forces. 
Usually these 
changes have 
taken place so gradually that they 
could be detected only in the light 
of history. None of them has ever 
accomplished such tremendous ef- 
fects as the airplane has wrought 
in a very short span of years. 

International air transportation 
within Europe and contiguous 
areas began immediately after 
Worid War I. However, at that 
stage, international flying was 
limited primarily to crossing land 
frontiers. Flying across oceans 
such as the Atlantic and Pacific 
had to await the development of 
the modern four-motored air- 
plane. 

It will be just 26 years next 
month since Lindbergh's flight 
across the Atlantic alone in a 
single-engine Ryan monoplane. 
Commercial trans-Atlantic opera- 
tions began on a limited basis late 
in 1939, just as the war started in 
Europe. During: the war there 
were thousands of trans-Atlantic 
crossings, but not under normal 
commercial conditions. The actual 
business of carrying passengers, 
freight and mail across the At- 
lantic on a commercial scale with 
land-type airplanes did not begin 
until the end of World War II. 
Thus, trans-Atlantic air transpor- 
tation as we know it today is just 
about eight years old. 





Ralph S. Damon 


Plane Crossing of Atlantic Now 
Commonplace 


In that short space of eight 
years, crossing the Atlantic by air 
has become as commonplace as 
flying to Chicago or Washington 
was about 10 or 15 years ago. 


In fact, passengers, freight or 
mail can travel by air from New 
York to London or Paris today 
more quickly than they can go 
from New York to Chicago by 
train. The flying time from New 
York to London is about 12 hours, 
and from New York to Paris about 
13 hours. The fastest passenger 
train from New York to Chicago 
requires 16 hours and 30 minutes. 

Actually, the frequency of air 
gervice across the Atlantic is 
about the same-as the frequency 
@f train service between New 
York and Chicago. During the 
peak of the season this summer, 
Wwe expect that there will be ap- 
proximately 23 flights per day 

way across the North At- 
Iantic between this continent and 
Europe. This’is the number of 
flights which will be operated by 
all of the 11 U. S. and foreign air- 
lines serving the area. 

TWA alone will be operating 


*An address by Mr. Damon bef th 
@ankers Association for Seeeient “Trade, 
®oca Raton, Fla. April 22, 1953. 


five passenger flights in each di- 
rection daily during the summer 
of 1953. It is interesting to real- 
ize that these five daily flights of 
TIWA alone will carry about as 
many passengers as the combined 
sailings of the Queen Mary and 
the Queen Elizabeth. 

During 1953, we expect that 
about 520,000 passengers will cross 
the Atlantic by air and 850,000 by 
sea. Of the air passengers, about 
51% will travel on the airlines of 
the United States. 

{ have devoted some time to de- 
scribing the trans-Atlantic air 
traific simply because the Atlan- 
tic was the last great ocean bar- 
rier to be spanned by air service. 
As of today, U. S. flag interna- 
tional airlines operate over some 
205,000 miles of routes, reaching 
every continent and every major 
country on the globe except those 
behind the Iron Curtain. For the 
past three years, more passengers 
have entered and departed the 
U. S. annually by air than by sea 
from all originations. 

In the year 1952 the airlines of 
the world (outside the Iron Cur- 
tain) transported some 45 million 
passengers a total of 24% bil- 
lion passenger miles. About two- 
thirds of these passenger miles 
were transported on aiglines op- 
erated under the American flag. 
More than 80% of the operations 
were conducted with airplanes 
built in the United States and ac- 
cording to operating methods de- 
veloped in the United States. 

Included in the figures I -have 
just given you were some 12 
billion passenger miles of travel 
on domestic airlines’ entirely 
within the United States—almost 
half of the world’s total. 


In 1952 the international air- 
lines operating under the U. S. 
flag carried some three _ billion 
passenger miles, 27 million ton- 
miles of mail, and 74 million ton- 
miles of freight and express. As 
compared with 1946, passenger 
traffic almost tripled, mail traffic 
increased four times, and freight 
traffic five times. 


U. S. Leadership in Air 
Transportation 


As of today, the United States 
has unquestioned world leader- 
ship in air transportation and in 
the manufacture of airplanes both 
military and civil. This was not 
always true—in fact, although the 
airplane was invented in the 
United States 50 years ago, for 
about the first 25 years our coun- 
try was a laggard in civil avia- 
tion. Commercial airlines began 
in Europe, with the active sup- 
port of European governments, al- 
most 10 years before there were 
any real airlines in the United 
States. The U. S. pre-eminence 
has developed only within the 
last 15 years. 


There are many reasons why 
this change has come about, and 
certainly World War II had a 
great deal to do with it. How- 
ever, I believe that the most im- 
portant single factor was the de- 
cision reached by the United 
States Government 15 yeats ago 
that its airlines should be con- 
ducted under private competitive 
management. 

Prior to that time, the airlines 
had been private contractors to 
the Post Office Department for a 
number of years; and practically 
all of the international routes of 


the United States were operated 
by a single company. 

In the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938, which is still the basic legis- 
lation regulating airlines, Con- 
gress expressed the policy that the 
airlines of the United States 
snouid be privately owned and 
operated, subject to regulation, 
and tnat there should be “com- 
petition to the extent necessary 
io assure the sound development 
of an air transportation system 
properly adapted to the needs of 
the foreign and domestic com- 
merce of the United States, of the 


postal service and of the national 
defense.” 

The company which had en- 
joyed the monopoly of interna- 


tional air transportation naturally 
did not welcome competition, and 
for several years there was an in- 
tense struggle to have this policy 
of Congress reversed, either by 
regulation or by legislation. To 
this day, so-called “chosen instru- 
ment’ bills are presented in each 
session of Congress with the aim 
of re-establishing the monopoly. 

However, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board has granted competitive 
certificates to United States air- 
lines over all the major air routes 
crossing the Atlantic, the Pacific 
and the Caribbean. After a seven- 
year trial period in the Atlantic, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board and 
the President just last summer 
confirmed the policy by granting 
‘WA permanent certificates to 
certain important points in Eu- 
rope and renewing for another 
seven years its operating rights to 
other points in Europe, Africa and 
Asia. Although the “chosen in- 
strument” philosophy still has 
some adherents, they are in the 
distinct minority. 


Savings From Competition 


Under the stimulus of competi- 
tion, the U. S. flag airlines have 
come to be recognized as the 
world’s standard for, courtesy; 
service, safety and reliability. At 
the same time, they have achieved 
steady progress in efficiency. 


Since competitive trans-Atlantic 
air service began in 1946, the cost 
of producing a revenue ton-mile 
of transportation has decreased 
32%. I am proud to say that after 
the inaugural period, TWA has 
been the leader in reducing costs, 
and for each of the last four years 
its cost per ton-mile has been the 
lowest. 


During the entire seven-year 
period through 1952, TWA has 
carried U.S. mail for 27% less per 
ton-mile than its nearest com- 
petitor. 


The savings through competi- 
tive efficiency have been passed 
on not only to the Post Office but 
also to the passenger and the 
shipper of freight. Notwithstand- 
ing the continual inflation which 
has about doubled the price of 
everything else you buy, the price 
of a first class air ticket from 
New York to London today is 
practically the same as in 1939. 
Last May, TWA inaugurated Sky 
Tourist trans-Atlantic service, on 
which the New York-London fare 
is 27% less than in 1939. 


In recent years, American busi- 
ness men have done a great deal 
of preaching around the world 
that free competition would be 
beneficial to trade, and I think 
the experience of international air 
traffic solidly demonstrates the 
merits of this view. I do not know 
what the policy of vour Associa- 
tion is, but I have thought for a 
long time that we should apply 
the principles of free competition 
to our export and import trade. I 
do not believe that the United 
States, the most productive nation 
in the world, should surround it- 
self with a barrier of protective 
tariffs to keep out foreign goods. 


Interecean Air Freight 
Transportatien 
So far, I have said a good deal 
about international airlines, but 
not much about world trade, 
which is the subject of your meet- 
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ing. It is obvious that the avail- 
ab.lity of iasc and economical 
transportation fur passengers, 
mail and tieight is of great ad- 
vantage in inc.ieasing the volume 
of trade, and i wi.i not elaborate 


the point. 

However, I am sure that you 
bankers, like everyone eise con- 
ceined with foreign trade, have 


spent a good deai oc time in re- 
cent years worrying alout what is 


called the “coliar gap.” ‘This 
uJliar ap’ pivw.Ci.. «a5 bce: 
with us ever since the United 


States became a creai.or naticn a. 
the end of World War I. During 
the last seven yeais, our exports 
have exceeded imports by avout 
$5 billion per year, and most of 
this unbaiance has had to be made 
up by loans and giaats from tne 
American taxpayer. 

I have read numerous reports 
by economic groups proposing 
means tor correcting this trade 
unbalance, the 1e:ommendations 
running all the way from repeal- 
ing all our tariffs to blowing up 
Fort Knox—figuiatively speaking. 
I do not pretend to be an inter- 
national economist, but I feel sure 
that elimination of the “dollar 
gap’ will require a lot of actions 
and take a long time. I am al- 
ways rather surprised, however, 
that the importance of tourist 
travel as a source of dollar earn- 
ings for foreign countries is not 
given more attention by our gov- 
ernment and foreign governments. 

In 1952, foreign countries 
earned more than $1 billion from 
the expenditures of U. S. travelers 
abroad. This sum of money ex- 
ceeded the value of any single 
U. S. import except coffee. Even 
so, in relation to United States na- 
tional income, the expenditures of 
American tourists abroad last year 
were only about half as high as 
in the 1930’s. Various studies have 
indicated that at present income 
levels foreign countries should be 

le to earn more than $2 billion 
per year from American tourist 
travel, or twice as much as now. 
Although I believe we should re- 
duce our tariffs and do a number 
of other things to reduce the “dol- 
lar gap,” I cannot think of any 
single avenue which promises re- 
sults so quickly as stimulation 
of foreign travel. — 

Before the modern airplane, 
travel abroad was a luxury which 
could be afforded only by the 
well-to-do. The airplane for the 
first time has brought European 
travel within the reach of millions 
of Americans. Almost everyone 
today has a paid vacation of at 
least two weeks, and this provides 
ample time for an air tour through 
Europe. Also, with the new tour- 
ist fares, a vacation in Europe can 
be taken as cheaply as one in the 
United States. These days, we 
find that a preponderance of our 
trans-Atlantic passengers are 
housewives, mechanics, secre- 
taries, and bricklayers. The bank- 
ers, although very welcome, are 
in the minority; but with present 
high taxes, even mary of them 
cannot afford the slower and 
more expensive means of travel. 


The aviation leadership which 
the United States holds today is 
threatened by developments 
abroad. The British Government, 
in particular, has poured millions 
of dollars into the consiruction of 
new types of airplanes—especially 
jet airplanes such as the Comet, 
with which they hope to capture 
the world market. 


The aircraft manufacturers. of 
the United States have had no 
such government assistance. It is 
true that our international air- 
lines have received some financial 
assistance in the form cf mail pay, 
but our government has not in- 
vested a penny in the develop- 
ment of commercial transport air- 
planes. Our manufacturers have 


taken the risk and produced air- 
planes which sold themselves on 
demonstrated economy and effi- 
ciency. This last is as it should be. 


If the government is not to sub- 
sidize the manufacturing industry, 


however; and if our civil aviation 
is to mainta_n leadership, then the 
international airlines of the 
Unitea »iates musi be permitted 
ca.n.ings which wiil permit them 
to buy new airp!an-.s as the traf- 
fic increases and as technological 
changes occur. Ths n-eans, above 
all, tat tne regulato.y agency 
must permit us a stability of 
earnings through which we can 
attract the equity capital needed 
to expand and keep up with prog- 
ress. at seems to be in the nature 
ot regulatory agencies that this 
point kas to be emp..asized over 
and over again. 

I toid you in the beginning that 
I was enchusiastic about interna- 
tionai aviat.on. i hove that what 
I have said will leai --ou to share 
a little of my enthusiasm. I be- 
lieve that the ai piauwe is the most 
potent instrument ever invented 
for promoting peace and goodwill 
through travel and trade. Unfor- 
tunately, too much of its potential 
has been used for creating de- 
struction and discord. Neverthe- 
less, I lcok back on my 35 years 
in aviation with pleasure and sat- 
isfaction. It has been interesting 
and exciting, and I krow that the 
years ahead will be just as excit- 
ing and a whole lot more interest- 
ing to bankers. 


Offering Underwritten 
By Blyth Group 


Northern Natural Gas Co. is 
offering to holders of its common 
stock rights to subscribe at $35.25 
per share to 548,100 shares of ad- 
ditional common stock (par $10) 
at the rate of one share for each 
five shares held of record on May 
5, 1953. Stockholders also have 
the privilege of subscribing at the 
same price, subject to allotment, 
for any shares not taken by exer- 
cise of rights and any unsub- 
scribed shares under a concurrent 
offering to emplovees. The sub- 
scription offer expires at 3:30 p.m. 
(EDST) May 19, 1953. The offer- 
ing is being underwritten by a 
grono of inves‘mert firms head- 
ed by Blyth & Co., Inc. 

Proceeds from the sale of the 
additional common stock and 
from the proposed sale of $40,000,- 
000 debentures will be used by 
the company to repay $48,000,000 
short term bank loans and to com- 
plete construction projects budg- 
eted for 1953. During 1951 and 
1952 the company undertook con- 
struction of additional property 
and facilities designed io increase 
capacity of its system north of 
Kansas from 600 million cubic feet 
to 825 million cubic feet per day. 
Construction cos‘s were estimated 
to be nearly $70,000,000. 

The company  2wns and operates 
a pipeline system of apvroximate- 
ly 5,872 miles of main, lateral and 
gathering lines through which it 
transmits natural gas purchased 
principally from the Amarillo 
(Texas Panhandle) and Gugoton 
(Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas) 
gas fields to points in Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Iowa, Minnesota and 
South Dakota where the gas is lo- 
cally distributed through the com- 
pany’s Peoples Natural Gas divi- 
sion. 

On June 11, 1952 the Federal 
Power Commission issued a rate 
order which is now being litigated 
by the company. Earnings shown 
in the company’s income state- 
ment for 1952 are without refer- 
ence to any rate increases applied 
for except that part granted ef- 
fective June 11, 1952 and amount 
to $1.48 per share. Net income for 
the full period based on the com- 
mission’s decision is estimated at 
$2.47 per-share and including all 
the increases claimed by the com- 
pany is estimated at $3.80 per 
share. 
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Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) reports on... 


A big job...well in hand | 


| needed more oil in 1952 than 


ever before, but once again ample sup- 
plies were available to meet the de- 
mand. An important part of this big job 
was done by companies in which 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
has investments. These companies ex- 
panded their facilities to provide peo- 
ple of many nations with oil to heat 
and light their homes, fuel their ships 
and planes and trains, power and lubri- 
cate their factories, harvest their crops, 
and run their cars and trucks. 

Jersey's Annual Report for 1952 
shows how the big job of supplying 
people’s oil needs has become even 
bigger. It shows, too, how well this 
kind of American enterprise handles it. 

During 1952, Jersey’s affiliated com- 
panies produced, refined and sold more 
oil than in any previous year. This 





Many New Producing Wells, such as this 
one opening a Texas field, must be placed 
in operation yearly to meet mounting 
demands. In 1952, total production of 
Jersey affiliates was 4 times that of 20 
years ago. Despite the great use of oil, 
proved reserves were at an all time high. 


Tanker Construction goes on constantly 
to meet requirements for water transpor- 
tation of crude oil and finished products. 
During 1952 Jersey affiliates took delivery 
of two new ocean-going tankers like the 
one shown above, as well as four smaller 
tankers. Twenty others were either under 
construction or on order. 





(Highlights from the Annual Report for 1952) 


meant more oil wells, more miles of 
pipe line, new tankers, additional re- 
fining capacity, and expanded distribu- 
tion facilities. 

It also meant large investments. 
During the year, new equipment and 
replacements cost $498,000,000. Since 
1945, almost three billion dollars have 
been spent for this purpose. 

The increased business brought to 
Jersey and its consolidated affiliates a 
record gross income for the year, but 
because of the higher costs of doing 
business, net income was $8,480,000 
less than 1951's record high. About 
half of this net income of $520,000,000 
was paid in dividends to the 269,000 
persons who own Jersey. 

These pictures give some idea of the 
scope and scale of Jersey affiliates’ 
activities during 1952: 
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New Refining Capacity helps to meet the 
need for more and better products. The units 
shown above, for example, represented an 
important part of a recent modernization and 
expansion program at a Jersey affiliate’s re- 
finery. During the last 20 years refinery runs 
of Jersey’s affiliates have tripled. 








New Ideas are essential to meet people's 
needs for more and better oil products. Over 
$27,000,000 and the time of 2,500 em- 
ployees were devoted to research in 1952. 
Notable results included a lubricant which 
will permit important developments in jet 
engines and a motor oil to maintain effi- 
ciency of high compression auto engines. 
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New Oil Sources are located by constant 
search. Here geologists in Canada explore 
regions so isolated that supply must be by 
holbeopter. New fields were also sought, with 
good success, in the U. S., South America, 
Western Europe, the Middle and Far East. 


Storage Capacity, such as these world’s larg- 
est product tanks at New Haven, Conn., 
makes it possible to keep abreast of the 
public’s demand for seasonal products like 
heating oil. Such installations require large 
investments, but permit better service to the 
consumer. 


FINANCIAL SUMMARY — 1952 


Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) and Consolidated Affiliates 


Total income from sales, 
services, dividends 


and interest..... $4.156.977.000 
Net income ........ $519,981,000 
or $8.58 per share 

Dividends paid .... . .$256,882,000 


or $4.25 per share 


Wages and other em- 
ployment costs ...$670,200,000 


(1971) 





When Geologists Find a Likely Spot, or 
when known fields are being developed, 
new oil wells must be sunk, often at great 
cost. Here is a big drilling rig in a project 
which greatly expanded the known boun- 
daries of an oil field in Saudi Arabia. 





long run provide the most efficient over- 
land transportation of petroleum. This 
means cheaper, more abundant fuels and 
lubricants. The 26-inch pipe shown above 
went into the construction of a line de- 
livering crude oil to a Venezuelan refinery. 











Taxes charged to 

ae $37 1,600,000 
Other taxes, collected 

for governments. . .$384,500,000 
Spent for new plants 

and facilities ..... $498,051,000 
Number of shareholder- 

SE: = Go us's oo 6k ae 


Number of employees... .. 120,000 






The Annual Report tells the story in detail. We will be pleased to send a copy to anyone 
wishing it. Write Room 1626, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) 


AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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Convertible Bonds for Profit 


By HUBERT F. ATWATER 


Analyst, Gammack & Co., Investment Advisers 
Members, New York Steck Exchange 


Mr. Atwater cites as reasons why convertible bonds are now 


an attractive type of security: 


(1) the larger supply of such 


issues due to corporations’ desire to take advantage of current 

interest rates before they go higher; and (2) the lew prices 

of such issues due to forced liquidation of speculators who 
bought them on thin margins. 


We are now in the type of se- 
curity market which tends to 
make the purchase of convertible 
bonds particularly attractive for 
income and 
ultimate 
profit. Per- 
haps there 
should be 
some reasons 
advanced for 
this observa- 
tion. 

In an at- 
tempt to ob- 
tain funds at 
low interest 
rates, when 
such costs are 
tending to 
rise, many 
corporations 
have taken recourse to that con- 
venient security, the convertible 
bond. Examples of this came in 
1907, 1920, 1940 and again we see 
it in 1951 and 1952. 

Recalling the success of such 
issues at various periods, it also 
seems to be part of the record 
that when many corporations in- 
dulge in the creation of convert- 
ible bonds, that period has been 
followed within a short time by 
a sharp rise in interest rates, a re- 
cession in business activity and a 
decline in the stock market. The 
primary offering of convertible 
bonds whether directly to the in- 
vestor or through the issuance of 
rights has usually been success- 
ful; the privilege of conversion 
being at the time of offering not 
too far from the current market. 


The second part of the cycle 
comes when the rise in the inter- 
est rates (which the conversion 
feature was designed to obscure) 
becomes generally apparent. At 
such time, the best of the con- 
vertible bonds tend to sell on a 
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basis about equal to their invest- 
ment value, particularly if the 
conversion price of the equity 
has, in the meantime, proven to 
be well above the market. 

The present issues of convert- 
ible bonds have been affected 
also by a condition which has not 
often prevailed in the past, 
namely, because of the success of 
wartime government issues, the 
speculative buyer has been en- 
couraged to purchase new issues 
of convertible bonds on thin mar- 
gins in the expectation that his 
investment would be carried at an 
extremely low interest rate. 

Excesses, however, have an in- 
evitable way of bringing their 
own correction. Interest rates 
have been raised and more mar- 
gin is demanded in a period when 
the deciining stock market makes 
the conversion privilege unat- 
tractive. It would appear that 


considerable forced liquidation 
has resulted. 
Because we have _ recently 


broken a 20-year record of exces- 
sively low interest rates, the pres- 
ent issues of convertible bonds 
carry coupons that by all stand- 
ards are moderate, but since the 
conversion privilege is now of lit- 
tle value the opportunity to ac- 
quire sound obligations may be 
undertaken on investment walue 
alone. 

Convertible issues that may be 
considered now include: 


Recent 
Issue Price 
Standard Oil of Indiana 
4 eR = aa 100 
Union Oil of California 
| aaa ee 100 
Scott Paper Co. 3s 1977_. 105 
Dow Chemical Co. 3s 1982 101 
Warren Petroleum 
i & ere Sih) . 106% 
Canadian Pacific (Secured) 
RS ta ee 96 \2 





Bankers Underwrite 
Utilities Offering 


Montana-Dakota Utilities Co. is 
offering its common stockholders 
rights to purchase 293,108 shares 
of common stock on the basis of 
one additional share for each five 
shares held of record on May 5, 
1953, at $21.875 per share. Sub- 
scription rights will expire at 
3:30 p.m. (EDST), on May 20, 
1953. 

Proceeds from the sale of com- 
mon stock, will be applied first 
in payment of $5,250,000 of notes 
payable to The National City 
Bank of New York, which were 
issued to provide temporary fi- 
nancing of additions made in 1952 
to the company’s natural gas and 
electric utility properties. The 
balance of the net proceeds will 
be added to the general funds of 
the company and applied toward 
payment of the company’s 1953 
construction program. 


The subscription offer will be 
underwritten by a group headed 
jointly by Blyth & Co., Inc. and 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane. 

Montana-Dakota Utilities Co. is 
a public utility operating company 
carrying on a natural gas and 
electric public utility business in 
Montana, North Dakota, South 
Dakota and Wyoming. It also does 
a limited manufactured gas 
(butane) and steam heat business 


M+ 





and sells gas and electric ap- 
pliances to customers. The com- 
pany has five subsidiary com- 
panies. The company plans to is- 
sue and sell in 1953 approximately 
$8,000,000 of first mortgage bonds 
under the indenture securing the 
first mortgage bonds now out- 
standing. Proceeds from the sale 
of the bonds will be applied to- 
ward payment of the cost of the 
company’s 1953 construction pro- 
gram, which it is estimated will 
involve gross~expenditures of ap- 
proximately $12,000,000. 

Total operating revenues of 
Montana-Dakota Utilities Co. for 
the year ended Dec. 31, 1952 
amounted to $18,467,453. Net in- 
come for the year, before divi- 


dends on preferred stock totalled 
$1,818,392. 


Elmer H. Barlow Named 
E. R. P. G. Secretary 


Elmer H. Barlow for the past 
30 years an executive of the 
Eastern Railroad President’s Con- 
ference, 120 Liberty Street, New 
York, has been appointed Sec- 
retary of this rail group of 36 
major railroads operating in 14 
Northeastern States. The an- 
nouncement was made by David 
I. Mackie, Chairman. 

Mr. Barlow, who is now 58 
years of age, has been Manager 
of the Conference’s Speakers’ 
Bureau since January, 1923. 
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Freight Handled by Diesel Power: 1946-1952 


Nothing in the railroad picture has caught the imagination of 
the public quite so much as the expanding use of the diesel loco- 


motives since the World War II days. 


To the romanticist this 


development has not been we‘come—the diesel can never have the 
romantic appeal of the old “Iron Horse” and there is nothing in the 
‘beep” of the diesel horn to compare with the whistle of the old 
steam locomotives. However, more practical souls see in the diesel 
the financial salvation of the railroads in a pericd of spiraling 
inflation. There can be no question but that the diesel has been 
the most important factor in keeping costs under control during 


the postwar years. 


While many railroads have started to dieselize during the war 
years only 9.7% of all freight traffic, as measured in gross ton 
miles, was handled by such power as recently as 1946. In that 
year almost 70% of all freight traffic was handled by coal-burn- 
ing steam locomotives. Last year only about 25% of freight traffic 
was handled by these coal burning steam locomotives, while diesels 
accounted for 65.5% of the whole. The percentage of passenger 
business and switching service handled last year by diesels was 
even higher, at 71.0% and 76.7%, respectively. 

A few weeks ago the Bureau of Transport Economics and 
Statistics of the Interstate Commerce Commission released an 
interesting study showing the percentage of dieselization of the 
individual carriers in 1952 compared with 1946. The study covered 
freight, passenger and yard services. However, as practically every 
road has gone almost exclusively into diesels for yard and passen- 
ger services we are showing in the attached table only the statis- 
tics as to the freight service. One very interesting aspect of this 
tabulation is the indication that the diesel may not be the only 
answer to operating problems. Norfolk & Western, Nickel Plate, 
and Illinois Central are all still largely in steam, but ali of them 
are among the more efficient operators in the industry. Boston & 
Maine and Lehigh Valley, on the other hand, continue to lag de- 


spite their diesels. 


Percent of Road Freight Service, Measured in Gross Ton Miles, 
Handled by Diesel Power. 


Eastern District and Pocahontas Region— 


Pennsylvania 


Erie 


Lehigh Valley 


Grand Trunk 


Southern Region— 
Illinois Central 
Southern 


Seaboard Air Line 


Western District— 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, and Affiliates 


Southern Pacific 
Union Pacific 


Great Northern 
Missouri Pacific 
Northern Pacific 


St. Louis-San Francisco 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas 


Texas & Pacific 


Western Pacific 


New York Central____------ 
Baltimore & Ohio__..--~----~- 
Chesapeake & Ohio.-------- 
Norfolk & Western... ---- 


Delaware, ‘Lackawanna’ & ‘Western 
Boston & Maine............ 
Delaware & Hudson____---- 
Western____-- 


Louisville & Nashville__ ~~ 
Atlantic Coast Line. ..--~- 


Gulf, Mobile & Ohio... --- 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific. __ 


Chicago & North Western-_- 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Texas & New Orleans______ 
Denver & Rio Grande Western 


St. Louis Southwestern _-____ 


1952 1946 
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Bankers Sell Tenn. 
Gas Trans. Com. Stock 


Public offering of 1,000,000 
shares of additional common 
stock (par $5) of Tennessee Gas 
Transmission Co. was made on 
May 5 by an underwriting group 
comprising 115 investment firms 
and headed by Stone & Webster 
Securities Corp., and White, Weld 
& Co. The stock was priced at 
$22.75 per share. This offering 
was oversubscribed and the books 
closed. 

Proceeds of the sale will be ap- 
plied by the company to the pur- 
chase of up to approximately 
375,000 shares of capital stock of 
American Republics Corp., or 25% 
of the total outstanding. Tennes- 


see Gas has entered into agree- 


ments for the purchase of 176,446 
shares at $65 per share. These 
purchases will include 25%. of 
Barber Oil Corp.’s present hold- 
ings of 500,000 shares, the balance 
to come from the holdings of six 
individual stockholders. Tennes- 
see Gas proposes to make a sim- 
ilar offer to purchase 25% of the 
shares of other stockholders at the 
same price. American Republics 
is an oil and gas producing and 
exploration company with prop- 
erties in Texas, Louisiana, New 
Mexico and Arkansas. 

If stock of American Republics 
is acquired by Tennessee Gas 
Transmission .as above proposed, 
the former may be merged with 
Tennessee Production Company, 
an oil and.gas producing company 
in which Tennessee Gas owns a 
49% interest. 


owns and operates qa natural gas 
pipie line system extending from 
Texas and Louisiana to a point 
in eastern Kentucky where the 
system divides, one branch ex- 
tending into West Virginia and 
the other across Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and New York, to the 
Massachusetts state line. Daily 
deliveries during 1952 averaged 
approximately 1,240,000 MCF and 
for the first two months of 1953 
averaged around 1,375,000 MCF. 

Consolidated operating rev- 
enues of Tennessee Gas have in- 
creased from around $28,400,000 
in 1949 to $110,434,220 for the 12 
months ended Feb. 28, 1953. Net 
income in the same period rose 
from $6,761,000 to $18,811,599, the 
latter figure being equal to $1.86 
per share on 8,395,760 shares of 
commcn stock after deducting 
preferred dividends. 

Since the last quarter of 1947 
the company has paid regular 
quarterly dividends on its com- 
mon stock at the annual rate of 
$1.40 per share. 


A. G. Becker Group 
Offer Mansfield Stk. 


Public offering was made on 
May 5 of 200,000 shares of Mans- 
field Tire & Rubber Co. common 
stock (par $5) at $15 per share. 
The stock comes from General 
Tire & Rubber Co. which has held 
a substantial interest in Mansfield 
for a number of years and is now 
divesting itself of that interest. 
A. G. Becker & Co., Inc., heads 
the offering syndicate. 

Coincident with the sale of 
these 200,000 shares to the pub- 
lic, Mansfield management per- 
sonnel is purchasing 49,066 shares 
representing the balance of Gen- 
eral Tire’s interest and 11,466 
shares held by W. J. Coughlin, a 
General Tire distributor. 

Mansfield is one of the prin- 
cipal tire and tube manufacturers 
in the group below the “Big Four’’ 
of the industry. Its business is 
primarily in the replacement field 
and falls into two principal cate- 
fories—manufacture for distribu- 
tion under its own brands and for 
distribution under the private 
brands of various distributors. 
Among the latter are such firms 
as Montgomery, Ward & Co., Pure 
Oil Co., American Oil Co., and 
others. 

The company’s sales last year 
exceeded $55,000.000, with net in- 
come of $1,371,000, equivalent to 
$2.48 per common share. There 
is but the one class of stock out- 
standing. Dividends are currently 
being paid on a $1.60 annual basis. 


Joins Davis, Skaggs 
(Special to Tue Financia. Curonicie) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif 
Charles A. Rafter has been added 
to the staff of Davis, Skaggs & 
Co., 111 Sutter Street, members 
of the San Francisco Stock Ex-— 
change. Mr. Rafter was pre- 
viously with William R. Staats & 


With Wells & Stanton 

(Special to Tue FPusancrat Curoniciz) 
NEW ORLEANS, La.—Irwin D- 
Crassons is now connected with 


Wells & Stan Cotton Exchange 
Building. —_ 





Specialists in 
Guaranteed 
Railroad 
Securities 








25 Broad Street New York 4, ¥. ¥. 


Tennessee Gas Transmission’ 4" ms Nat'l Assn. Secerfties Deslers, Ine. 
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RICHFIELD 
REPORTS 
ON 1952 


Net earnings of the Corporation 
for 1952 were $25,625,000, equal 
to $6.41 per share. 


Gross crude oil production in 1952 
amounted to 27,440,000 barrels. 
Net production was 21,161,000 barrels. . 


Crude oil precessed at the 
Corporation’s refinery in 1952 totaled 
38,383,000. barrels. 


Sales of refined products. amounted 


to 34,146,000 barrels. Sales of crude oil — 
totaled 10,134,000 barrels. 






























































RICHFIELD OFL CornPoRATION Balance Sheet at DECEMBER 31, 1952 AND DECEMBER 31, 1951 
Assets 1952 1951 : abilities and : 
Liabilities and Capital 1952 1951 
OE SEIS SEER EERE eat ie we ce aT $ 13,005,896 $14,112,905 > Cusnewr Lissmorms: 
United States Government securities, TE gic SEL 19,785,440 19,359,590 - Accounts payable TEETTITITILITTITLI TILT $ 8,668,028 a 8,076,923 
Accounts receivable, less reserves of $348,395 im 1952 and ° Federal taxes on income less United States Government se- 
EE cb enbddeShauded cbtpedsecs dccosticccove 20,288,312 18,111,360 . curities of $24,000,000 in 1952 and $28,000,000 in 1951 held 
° for payment thereof ...........0000sccceeecceccceccees . 49,697 32,820 
ype ie ae a ae SM dss cobescves seabitectdapiebeuntietiasdsonstes 5,905,791 5,362,359 
Crude refined products, on basis t determined a | Sn . . oi u shines cinaneesddiddtledbehnae ese 1,509,600 1,055,501 
by the annual last in first out method and, in the aggre- ° ee 14,527,603 
Ponds 6s soe b> ocsbeesocsedocsdevesssoe 22,518,969 17,268,417 < a L 
Materials and supplies, at or below cost.................. 5,625,810 6,860,824 $ Lonc T ie 
$ 81,244,967 «= $_ 76,.213.496 9 = Notes payable to banks (185%), due in 1956............... $ 25,000,000  $ 25,000,000 
[NSVESTMMENTS AND ADVANCES...........ccccccccccccccceccsccccs $ 2,736,759 $ 2,466,807 ° —. a 285% sinking fund debentures, due eset witenen 
° oo er tite Pritt 000, ,000, 
Carrrat Assets — Oil and gas lands and leases, oil wells and ° $ 50,000,000  $ 50,000,000 
equipment, ——— marketing facilities, transportation > 
equipment and facilities, terminals, office buildings, etc., at * Reser NED. ci ci tdecccehossvbocdsee ecthsedecen 2,647 202,647 
amounts established by the Board of Directors as at March : seems dion $ 
13, 1937, plus subsequent additions at cost, less retirements.. $250,341,560 $230,837,733 = Conuret, Qeocn: 
Less— Reserves for depreciation and depletion............. 122,990,894 111,241,685 - Authorized —7,500,000 shares without par value 
$127,350,666 = $19,596,048 2 Outstanding—4,000,000 shares............ssssesesececeeeees 74,496,630 74,496,630 
Dererrep CHARGES: ° 
rs ip ED SII on ono ode bab edade coon bebdneakscbbénbetadese 654, 63,029,502 
, SNOD BR CONOR, Fic ich 056s bccdccdcccscddcsbsccs $ 2,997,279 $ 240,771 ;: Eagnep SURPLUS Pre a ; aa $202 er 
CE 65s mabdbonceed600vsssdbenediie 00 cébdiecoseoetonnsces 1,157,322 1,139,260 : _—_— —- 
$455,101 § 3,980,031 - 
$215,486 893 $202,256,382 . 









OIL CORPORATION 





‘WE WILL BE PLEASED TO SEND YOU A COPY OF OUR 1952 ANNUAL 
REPORT. WRITE: SECRETARY, RICHFIELD OIL CORPORATION, 
555 SOUTH FLOWER STREET, LOS ANGELES 17, CALIFORNIA 











Executive offices: 555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 17, California 
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Non-Productive 


Government 


Spending Harmful to Nation 


By LELAND J. KALMBACH* 
President, Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Head of large life insurance company decries fear of depres- 


sion following letdown of defense spending. Says there is 
possibility of mild readjustment period, and points out a 
reduction in non-productive spending should prove as construc- 
tive for the Federal Government as for an individual or corpo- 


ration. Lists facters helping 


I want to comment briefly upon 
the fear that appears to exist 
among many people of a depres- 
sion within the next year or two, 


especially in 
view of the 
possibility of 
i truce in 
Korea. I t is 
irue that 


peace would 
result in some 
reduction in 
defense 
spending 
which would 
prove disturb- 
ing temporar- 
ily to certain 
com panies. 
Also, it is 
likely that 
many retail concerns would con- 
«der it feasible to operate with 
somewhat smaller’ inventories, 
which would result in a tempo- 
rary reduction in new orders. 
However, although there may be 
a mild readjustment period, I feel 
trongly that we do not have to 
inticipate a depression. In the 
iirst place, I think that a reduc- 
ion in non-productive spending 
‘vould prove constructive for the 
“ederal Government, just as it 
oes in the case of an individual 
or a corporation, and I consider it 
« dangerous philosophy to assume 
hat we cannot have prosperity 
/ithout a semi-war economy. 
Also, I think it is unfortunate 
i\hat many have acquired the view 
hat we cannot have prosperity 
without a boom involving short- 
wes and high prices, which cer- 
ainly is not the case. Although 
there are a number of danger sig- 
nals on the business horizon, I 
think there are many factors 
which will help to maintain a 
favorable level of business activ- 
ity. In this connection I want to 
read certain comments along this 
line which I made at our General 
Agents’ convention last week. 


We are still a rapid)y growing 
country, with the population in- 
creasing at the rate of about 2 
million annually, which growth by 
itself is building up an increasing 
demand for goods and services; 
we can expect continued expan- 
sion in a number of industries and 
especially of public utility and 
chemical companies; new plants 
will be needed for atomic power 
and the many related industries 
which it will create—we have al- 
ready received requests for capi- 
tal to finance such plants; there is 
a tremendous need for public 
works of various kinds such as 
reads, city parking facilities, hos- 
pitals, and schools; there are now 
stabilizers in our economy which 
did not previously exist—I have 
in mind, of course, factors such as 
unemployment insurance, Federal 
Deposit insurance, and the tre- 
mendous sums being paid in pen- 
sions under Social Security and 
Private pension plans; personal 
Savings are at an all-time high; 
and the confidence of the Ameri- 
can people is at a favorable level, 
which is all-important, because in 
the long run we can expect busi- 
ness activity to vary directly with 
the degree of confidence that our 
citizens have in our business and 
political leaders. Therefore, ex- 





Leland J. Kalmbach 





*Extracted from an address by Mr. 
Kalmbach at the Annual Meeting of the 
policyholders of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, Spring- 
field, Mass., April 8, 1953. 





to maintain level of activity. 


cept for occasional mild readjust- 
ment periods, I expect favorable 
business conditions in the years 
immediately ahead. 


With regard to the year 1953, I 
am very optimistic about our 
Company’s operations. I think 
without a doubt that our new pro- 
duction will be the greatest in our 
history for both Ordinary and 
Group, especially since we have 
the largest and best-trained full- 
time field force in our history 
and are continuing to make fine 
progress in this respect. The 
costs of operations continue to 
cause us concern, but we are con- 
stantly adopting ways and means 
of improving procedures and pro- 
ductivity and, therefore, I think 
that, with our increased volume of 
business, we shall be able to keep 
our unit expenses close to present 
levels. Also, I think we can ex- 
pect interest rates to remain at 
about the present level for the 
balance of the year, which means 
that we shall have a further in- 
crease in interest profits. Con- 
sidering all of the factors in- 
volved, I am confident that 1953 
is going to be another record year 
for the Company. 


Calif. |. B. A. Group 
To Hold Conference 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—-The 
Second Annual Conference of the 
Califorina Group of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association will be 
held at Santa Barbara in the Santa 
Barbara Biltmore Hotel on June 
28, 29, & 30. Ewing T. Boles, The 
Ohio Company, Columbus, Presi- 
dent of the Investment Bankers 
Association and Murray Hanson, 
General Counsel, will be present. 
Eaton Taylor, Dean Witter & Co., 
Who is in charge of the meeting, 
anticipates having a most inter- 
esting program and is anxious to 
have each member send at least 
one younger associate who will be 
interested in the work of the In- 
vestment Bankers Association. 


As the room accommodations of 
the Santa Barbara Biltmore are 
limited those planning to attend 
should advise Lester H. Empey, 
American Trust Company, the 
number who might attend from 
the firm, including branch per- 
sonnel and wives who will require 
hotel reservations. 


WithStephenson, Leydecker 


(Special to Tue Financiat CHRonicie) 

OAKLAND, Calif. — Max W. 
Koenig has been added to the 
staff of Stephenson. Leydecker & 
Co., 1404 Franklin Street. 


Moore, Leonard Branch 


GREENSBURG, Pa. — Moore, 
Leonard & Lynch, members of the 
New York and Pittsburgh Stock 


Exchanges, have opened a branch 
in the First National Bank Build- 
ing under the direction of Thomas 
S. Connor. 


Three With Inv. Service 


(Special to THe FInanciaL CHRONICLE) 


DENVER, Colo.—Ben A. Law, 
William B. MacClary and Nathan 
G. Thorpe have joined the staff 
of Investment Service Corpora- 
tion, 444 Sherman Street. 


A. G. Allyn & Go. 
Opens New Office 


CHICAGO, Ill.—The investment 
firm of A. C. Allyn & Co. formally 
opened its new offices at 122 So. 
LaSalle Street, 


May 6, after 22 
years at 100 
W. Monroe St. 
The new of- 
fice, featuring 
modern, func- 


tional design 
and decora- 
tion, is head- 


quarters for 
the Allyn or- 
ganization, 
which has of- 
fices in New 
York, Boston 
and 20 other 
cities, as well 
as Chicago. 

“Our deci- 
sion to go ahead with this new 
office affirms our confidence in 
the investment banking business 
and in Chicago as a growing fi- 
nancial center,” according to A.C. 
Allyn, Chairman of the Board. 
“Chicago has risen in importance 
as an investment and financial 
market in the 40 years we have 
been in business,’ Mr. Allyn 
noted, “and now there appear to 
be even stronger trends working 
towards a larger role for Chicago 
as a financial leader.” 


In addition to the convenience 
of a street-level location, Mr. Al- 
lyn pointed out that “we have in- 
corporated in this office all the 
most modern developments which 
contribute to the needs of present- 
day investors. We will be able 
to establish new standards in serv- 
ice, not only for investors in the 
Chicago area, but also for our 
customers in the other cities where 
we have offices.” The latest type 
electric quotation board is being 
installed and the office is com- 
pletely air-conditioned and acous- 
ticaliy treated. Pneumatic tubes 
and specially engineered telephone 
equipment has been irstalled to 
speed contacts within the office 
and with the various securities 
markets. The firm has a total of 
18,000 square feet, inc'uding space 
on the lower level of the building 
as well as the ground floor. 


The architectural firm of Hola- 
bird & Root & Burgee, designed 
the office so that it is one clear 
sweep from the sidewalk entrance 
on LaSalle Street to the quotation 
board and the desks of the reg- 
istered representatives. The vari- 
ous departments are divided only 
by desk-high partitions of plate 
glass «nd hand-rubbed walnut. 
Tre first floor is iJluminated with 
continuous - strip low - brightness 
fluorescent lighting. 


Interior decorating, by Watson 
& Boaler, utilizes tones of brown 
and beige which complement the 
natural coloring of the Ondagata 
marble encasing the show win- 
dows and lining the reception area. 


A dial telephone system specifi- 
cally engineered to meet the 
firm’s requirements has been in- 
stalled. Of particular interest is 
the latest type trader’s cabinets, 
flush-mounted in desks designed 
specifically to provide maximum 
efficiency with minimum effort. 
Special telephone equipment with 
illuminated features has been ar- 
ranged to expedite calls to execu- 
tives and sales personnel. The ac- 
counting department has been 
laid out to make the most effi- 
cient operation of the Interna- 
tional Business Machines equip- 
ment the firm uses. 


A. C. Allyn & Co. is a member 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
the Midwest Stock Exchange, 
which is in the same building as 
the new office, and is an associate 
member of the American Stock 
Exchange. A. C. Allyn and Com- 
pany, Incorporated, has been a 
Chicago-headquartered invest- 
ment banking firm since 1912, 
and is national underwriter for 
Concord Fund, Inc. 





A. C. Allyn 
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Our Reporter on Governments 


























By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 


The government market is attempting to find its way around 
again after being hit rather hard by the developments which are 
apparently natural consequences of the money tightening policies 
of the powers that be. Although the longer-term higher yielding 
issues seem to be getting most of the attention, if only from the 
talking standpoint, there is, nonetheless, considerable activity 
going on in the short-term obligations. These securities appear 
to be meking more friends because there is evidently a lesser 
degree of uncertaintly surrounding them. In other words, until 
there is more definiteness in the general situation, the only way 
many buyers of Treasury issues can be sure of some kind of sta- 
bility and marketability is by staying very short. 

The recent Treasury financing has had a marked effect upon 
most owners of government obligations, especially holders of the 
longer term 24% bonds. The buyers of the 3%% issue have also 
had some anxious moments, even though this bond is reportedly 
well held by ultimate investors. 


The money market still seems to be on the fence although the 
344% bond issue has gone into the record books, both as far as 
new money raising and the refunding is concerned. The future 
market action of all government obligations is, however, going 
to be dictated by what the monetary authorities see fit to do in 
their handling of the credit situation as well as their debt manage- 
ment operations. There seems to be no clear cut signs appearing 
yet on, the horizon as to any changes in the policies that have been 
in force. However, developments must be watched very carefully 
to see if there will be any divergences in the pattern which might 
indicate ‘some modification in the course that is being currently 
followed. 


Rediscount Rate Key to Policy 


As to what will be the most important factor to keep under 
close surveillance there aopears to be very little in the way of 
disagreement among most followers of the money market. It seems 
as though the rediscount rate is the one force that is being watched 
like a cat watches a mouse, as an indicator as to what will be the 
‘future course of action in the money markets. It might be either 
a change in the rediscount rate or the lack of a change in this rate 
that could give a clue as to whether or not the credit policy and 
debt management program of the monetary authorities will be re- 
affirmed or modified. 


According to those that have a real feel of the money markets 
an increase in the rediscount rate would mean the continuation of 
the tight money policy, with higher interest rates distinctly in 
prospect. It would also most likely indicate that the monetary 
authorities are not satisfied with the results that have been ob- 
tained so far in halting or slowing down the debt-created boom 
and further restraint must take place in the money markets. 


On the other hand, if there should be no change in the redis- 
count rate in the not too distant future, this might indicate the 
powers that be believe that the restraint of credit has gone about 
far enough. Also, business indicators might soon be giving some 
evidence as to the effectiveness of the tight money policy and the 
debt management program on the debt-created boom. It is believed 
in many quarters that as soon as there are signs of a slowing down 
in business there will be an easing in the credit policy. 


N. Y.-Chicago Bank Reserves May Be Lowered 


There is considerable talk about changes being made in re- 
serve requirements in the central reserve cities of New York and 
Chicago in order to ease the strain on the large commercial banks 
in these localities. A lowering of reserve requirements in the large 
money centers might not, however, mean a change in the overall 
credit policy of the monetary authorities. Although the powers 
that be could still keep money conditions tight, there will be a 
continued demand for the shortest Treasury obligations. Therefore, 
in order to make available funds that could go into these securi- 
ties without changing the whole money market policy there might 
be a lowering in reserve requirements of the commercial banks in 
New York City and Chicago. Part of the money that is presently 
tied up in required reserves would most likely find its way even- 
tually into Treasury bills. This would have a favorable effect upon 
the near-term market without having too much of an influence 
upon credit conditions as a whole. 


The liquidity preference seems to have been further strength- 
ened by the unfavorable action of the longer-term Treasury issues. 
It is reported that many of those that could put some funds into 
the higher income government securities are not inclined to do 
more than to continue to make purchases of Treasury bills. 





San Francisco Exch. 
Announces Plans 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.— 
Ronald E. Kaehler, President of 
the San Francisco Stock Exchange 
has announced that checks were 
being mailed to members of the 
Exchange in the amount of $17,- 
500 each. This represents the 
member’s distributive share of the 
proceeds from the sale of the of- 
fice building earlier this year. 

Mr. Kaehler said this sale takes 
the Exchange out of the real 
estate business and leaves them 
with the beautiful monumental 
building housing the trading floor 
on the corner of Pine and San- 
some Streets. 

Plans to make the trading floor 
one of the most modern in the 
country are in the course of pre- 


paration. Mechanical devices will 
be installed to expedite the re- 
porting of transactions and at the 
same time prepare information for 
the clearing house and statistical 
departments that is now manually 
assembled. 

The plans also provides space 
for the executive offices of the 
Exchange in the trading floor 
building. These offices are cur- 
rently in the building which has 
been sold. 


Jeffries Director 


At the yearly meeting of 
stockholders of M. H. Lamston, 
Inc., J. Amory Jeffries was 


elected a new director of the com- 
pany. Mr. Jeffries is President of 
Childs, Jeffries & Thorndike, In- 
corporated and also President of 
the Massachusetts Savings Bank, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 
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H. E. JOHNSON 


This Week — Insurance Stocks 


Uncerwriting operations of the fire and marine stock insur- 
ance companies showed a favorable trend end improved over those 
of 1951 according to the compilations in the 1953 Fire Index pub- 
lished by “‘The Spectator,” Philadelphia, Pa. 

This is the 85th annuai issue of the Fire Index and it covers 
377 companies in the fire and marine phase of the insurance busi- 
ness. The aggregate figures for 1952 show a statutory underwriting 
profit of $160,040,307 as compared with $89,624,915 in 1951. Some 
of the other aggregates showing the progress of the group during 
the year are presented below. 











1952 
$7,412,149,025 
4,064,407 ,314 
2,907 472,887 
3,347,741,711 
3.213.282.8117 
2,974,212,195 
1 586,873,379 
1 227,298,509 


1951 
$6,826,049,912 
3,777,713,101 
2,693 464,079 
3,048 336,811 
2,946,070,484 
2,723 538,223 
1 485,896,525 
1,148,016,783 
160,040,307 89,624,915 
The ratio of uncerwriting profit to premiums earned was 
5.4% last year as against 3.3% in the earlier period. This better 
showing was attributab’e to a decline in the loss ratio from 54.5% 
to 53.3%. Also the expense ratio was somewhat better, being 41.3% 
in 1952 as compared with 42.2% a year earlier. These factors com- 
bined with a gain of close to 8.5% in premiums earned were 
responsible for the higher underwriting profit. 


The improvenent was fairly general thrcugh most of the 
major fire and marine insurance lines. The loss ratio on straight 
fire insurance increased from 37.9% in 1951 to 42.2% in 1952. On 
extended coverage, however, tre absence of major disasters such 
as the windstorm of 1950 and its continuing losses into 1951, 
resulted in a much improved showing in 1952. Even though there 
was a large increase in business, primarily because of higher rates 
and a wider consciousness on the part of the public, the loss ratio 
declined on the extended coverage line from the unfavorable 62.8% 
of 1951 to 33.4% last year. Ocean marine, on the other hand, be- 
cause of a number of unfavorable experiences, showed an increase 
in losses with the ratio rising from 52.7% to 59.9%. 


Auto physical damage, the second most important line in the 
fire group from the standpoint of volume, showed an improved 
operating trend in 1952. For the 377 stock companies the premium 
writings increased by almost 20% and although losses were higher 
because cf the greater volume, the loss ratio declined from 49.3% 
in 1951 to 46.1% last year. 


For all the companies included in the tabulation the premium 
volume in 1952 totaled $3,213,282,817. On these writings losses of 
$1,354,135,428, excluding adjusiment expense, were paid. This 
resulted in a loss ratio computed in this manner of 42.1%. In 1951 
premium volume was $2,9416,070,484, losses paid $1,327,708,898 and 
the ratio of lesses 45.1%. This, in effeet, was a drop of three per- 
centage points in the loss ratio. 

While these overall tota'’s are very interesting from the 
standpoint of the general industry. some ef the individual figures 
for the different insurance lines give a picture of what have been 
the most important factors and the operating influences at work in 
the varicus companies. In other words, the insurance lines written 
by different companies vary considerably with only a few cover- 
ing the full range. Even in these cases, however, the percentage 
distribution of any particular line between the companies is quite 
different. Some companies write a large volume of automobile 
lines while others concentrate on straight fire. Thus, these differ- 
ences are important in appraising the result and prospects of a 
particular company, more so than the general trends of the industry. 

It is in this connection that “The Snectator” Fire Index is 
useful, providing a wide range of detailed information on the 
industry and specific companies. 


Total admitted assets, Dec. 31 
Total liabilities, Dec. 31_..___-__--_- 
Unearned premium reserve, Dec. 31_- 
Surplus to policyholders, Dec. 31_-__-_ 
Net premiums written 
Premiums earned _____-- 5 idl dianell tht 
Losses incurred, includ. adjusted exp. 
Underwriting expenses incurred_-_-_- 
Statutory underwriting profit 


on Co. Adds 


Tc FONaNncri. 


With Standard Inv. Co. 


(Special to THe Financiat C1 oOn:cLe) 

LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Paul 
Jensen has become connected 
with Standard Investment Co. of 
California, 210 West Seventh 
Street. 


Dent 
(Sr a CHRONICLE) 
PASAL’ ‘NA, Calif. — Louis L. 
Lane has joined the staff of Den- 
ton & Company, 234 East Colorado 
Street. He was previously with 
Walston Co. 


NATIONAL BANK 
of INDIA, LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in 
Kenya Colony and Uganda 


Head Office: 26, Bishopsgate, 
London, E. C. 2 


Branches in India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Burma, Aden, Kenya, Tanganyika, 
Uganda, Zanzibar, and Somali- 
land Protectorate. 
Authorised Capital____£4,562,500 
Paid-up Capital___._.2£2,281,250 
Reserve Fund £3,675,000 
The Bank conducts every description of 
banking and exchange business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships 
also undertaken 








BANK 


INSURANCE 
STOCKS 


Laird, Bissell & Meeds 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members American Stock Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 65, N. ¥. 
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The Threat to Western World Unity 


By PAUL EINZIG 


Dr. Einzig, commenting on the economic impact of Communist 
peace moves, finds a grewing attitude toward lack of coopera- 
tion among the Western Allies. Cites refusal of Britain to ratify 
wheat pact and U. S. rejection of contract with British firm for 
construction of Chief Jcseph Dam. Concludes what is needed 
is a timely elaboration of international policies to prevent 
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serious world-wide deflation. 


LONDON, Eng. — Whatever 
other results of the new concili- 
atory tactics of Moscow and Pe- 
king may produce in the course 
ol vime ney 
appear tohave 
already suc- 
ceeded in 
weakening the 
unity of the 
Western de- 
mocracies. 
Accoiding to 
Paris repor‘s 
this new atti- 
tude appears 
to be intiu- 
encing tosome 
degree the 
Beuecrai ac- 
mosphere of 
the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization Coun- 
cil’s Conference which met on 
April 23. There is evidence of 
somewhat less willingness to co- 
operate to find a solution to the 
problem of German rearmament 
and the European Defense Com- 
munity. This im spite of the fact 
that the so-called conciliatory 
gesiures have been so far quite 
insignificant and that their sum 
total has been heavily outweighed 
by the latest Communist aggres- 
sion against the State of Laos in 
French Indo-China. It is easy to 
imagine the effect that a really 
important peace move would pro- 
duce. Nor is this effect confined 
to the political sphere. In the 
economic sphere too there has 
been growing. evidence of the re- 
action to the Communist gestures 
in the form of a declining willing- 
ness among Democratic Govern- 
ments to cooperate. 


The breakdown of the _ inter- 
national wheat agreement as a re- 
sult of the British decision not to 
participate in it was one of the 
danger signals. The decision of 
the United States Government to 
reiect the Bri‘ish tender for the 
Chief Joseph Dam contract was 
another indication of the new 
state of mind that prevails in the 
West. 


From a British point of view 
the insistence of the United States 
on a maximum price of $2.05 a 
bushel for the next three years 
appears to be entirely unjustified 
either on economic grounds or on 
moral grounds. Owing to a series 
of good crops there is now a huge 
wheat surplus so that on purely 
economic grounds a reduction of 
the maximum price from its exist- 
ing figure cf $1.80 is called for 
rather than a further artificial in- 
crease, especially in view of the 
downward trend of commodity 
prices in general. It is true this 
would be highly embarrassing to 
the U. S. Government, which 
cannot afford politically or eco- 
nomically to yield in its attitude. 
For this reason it is arguable the 
British Government ought to have 
done its best to come to terms. On 
the other hand it is equally argu- 
able that the United States Gov- 
ernment has done little or nothing 
towards meeting the British Gov- 
ernment’s requirements by agree- 
ing to some form of valorization 
scheme to maintain the prices of 
rubber, tin and other British 
Commonwealth commodities at an 
artificial level, or agree to an in- 
crease of the price of gold to its 
natural level. 


Whatever may be the rights and 
wrongs of the case it is decidedly 
wrong that the negotiations should 
be allowed to reach a deadlock 
for the sake of a difference of a 
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mere five cents per bushel. Brit- 
ain started negotiating from $1.80 
while the United States original- 
ly demanded $2.50. Both parties 
made major concessions and it is 
deplorable to the highest degree 
that a difference that is merely 
1/14th of the original difference 
should be allowed to stand in the 
way of agreement. It seems that 
both parties having swallowed 
camels 2re now straining at gnats. 
Either party could well afford to 
give way or to meet each other 
halfway. The practical signifi- 
cance of the difference of ‘ive 
cents is really relatively moderate 
and the obstinacy of both parties 
to bridge the gap is difficult to 
understand. It seems reasonable 
to assume that had it not been for 
the so-called peace moves of the 
Communist Governments, an open 
breach would have been avoided. 

It is equally probable that the 
Washington Administration would 
not have taken an action in the 
Chief Joseph Dam case—which is 
in flagrant contradiction to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s public under- 
taking to aim at facilitating trade 
between the United States and 
her allies—if it had not been for 
a feeling that in the changed in- 
ternational political atmosphere it 
is no longer so important to assist 
the allies in their effort to main- 
tain their solvency and economic 
s‘'rength in the interest of the 
commé6n,.defense against the Com- 
munist imperialist menace. The 
British Government made no se- 
cret of its resentment over this 
official American action especial- 


ly as it was not forced upon an| 


unwilling Administration by Con- 
gress or by American public opin- 
ion, but was taken deliberately 
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years ago. The efforts of individ- 
ual countries to pursue anti-de- 
flationary policies would be 
doomed to failure if there should 
be deflation in the United States. 
To avoid being dragged into a de- 
flationary spiral and to safeguard 
their balances of payments they 
would have to revert to the rem- 
edy they applied in the early ’30s 
by devaluing their currencies in 
terms of the dollar. This again 
would aggravate deflation in the 
United States as it did in the '30s. 

To avoid such disastrous devel- 
opments it is essential for all par- 
ties concerned to work out an in- 
ternational anti-deflationary pol- 
icy which could be applied with- 
out delay as soon as the situation 
should call for it. An agreement 
between the United States, the 
countries of the British Common- 
wealth, also those of Western Eu- 
rope, Latin-America and Japan to 
resort to prearranged monetary 
and other measures would in itself 
go a long way towards averting 2 


slump through inspiring confi- 
dence. It is high time the govern- 
ments concerned realized that in 
the economic sphere an improve- 
ment of the international political 
relations is a cause for strengthen- 
ing rather than relaxing the ef- 
forts towards the establishment of 
a united front. 








REPORT OF CONDITION OF 


Underwriters Trust 
Company 


of 50 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y., at the 
close of business on April 20, 1953, 
| published in accordance with a call made 
by the Superintendent of Banks pursuant 
| to the provisions of the Banking Law of 
the State of New York. 


ASSETS 
with other 





| Cash, balances 
banking institutions, in- 
cluding reserve balances, 
and cash items in process 

| of collection — 

United States 


: $10,100,429.64 
Government 


obligations, direct and 
guaranteed __ emmy, Sapa, Cae 

Obligations of States and 
political subdivisions 1,593,194.56 

| Other bonds, notes, and de- 
|  bentures sa 1,990,090.34 

|'Loans and discounts (in- 


cluding $519.81 overdrafts) 16,720,251.42 


Ran Saal : ; tg | Banking premises owned, 
by the Adminis‘ration itself. It - None, furniture and fix- 
no wonder that_ British official| ures and vaults- ‘2 95,267.72 
circles, political circles and public | Other assets -~__. 167,014.25 
opinion now feel that very little TorAl, auunre ___. 943.905.98092 
action can reasonably be expected eae ssieer Di 
tO ee ee eee LIABILITIES 
ante pu ain to pay 4 why : Demand deposits of individ- 
an action as that of the rejection) ~ yais, partnerships, and 
of the British tender might easily| corporations - _... $22,420,433.42 


prove to be a turning point in 
British postwar economic policy. 
Jt might result in a reaction from 
the policy aiming at non-discrim- 
ination in trade and conver’ ibility 


Time deposits of ‘individuals, 
partnerships, and corpo- 


rations - —_ ieee 4,397,456.35 
Deposits of United States 
Government 328,371.08 


Deposits of States and po- 


litical subdivisions 9, 282,449.36 


of currency to the policy of bi-| Deposits of banking insti- 
lateralism, quantitative  restric- émat dae cams 734,576.95 
tions and monetary isolationism. | ~ and officers’ checks, ete.)  3,498,437.34 
It certainly was a windfall to the! ToTaL 
anti- “iC ‘ ions of British DEPOSITS, $40,661,724.48 
anti ‘Amer ican sect . Other liabilities 7 224,465.79 
opinion. PB. poe 

There is a very real danger Tote. ae ime 

: : inciu n subordin 

that the democratic countries are ebitnations ~ ee a ee 
drifting into a state of economic low) 


disunity. The United States and 
the allied governments are mak- 
ing a grave mistake if they ima- 
gine that they can afford at this 
stage to relax their efforts to- 
wards the establishment of the 
closest possible cooperation in the 
economic sphere. Such coopera- 
tion might soon become a matter 
of vital importance. Should a fur- 
ther apparent improvement of in- 
ternational political relations with 
the Communist states result in a 
“peace slump” it could not pos- 
sibly be checked otherwise than 
through concerted international 


action among the democratic 
countries. 

What is needed is the elabora- 
tion well in advance of interna- 
tional policies to prevent or at 
least mitigate any sharp fall of 
prices. In the absence of such 


agreement the world is liable to 
into a deflationary spiral 
experienced 2( 


drift 


similar to that 


$40,886,190.27 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 


$1,000,000.00 
1,000.000.90 
1,109,770.65 


Capital t 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits 


TOTAL CAPITAL AC- 
COUNTS .- 





$3,109,776.63 


TOTAL LIABILITIES AND 


| CAPITAL ACCOUNTS $43,995,960.92 


+This institution’s capital consists of 
common stock with total par value of 
| $1,000,000.00. 
MEMORANDA 
Assets pledged or assigned 
to secure liabilities and 
for other purposes._._.___ $8,341,114.89 


(a) Loans as shown above 
| are after deduction of re- 


Serves GG. oat-<< 34,981.58 
(b) Securities as shown 
above are after deduction 
| Of reserves of.._-....--- 159,928.79 
I, William D. Pike, Secretary of the 
above-named institution, hereby certify 


that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 
WILLIAM D. PIKE. 
Correct—Attest: 
CHRISTIAN W'. KORELL) 
JOHN H. BOOTH} Directors 
JOSEPH B. V. TAMNEY |} 
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Securities Salesman ’s Corner 
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Don’t Give Up! 


I don't » things in 
this column nd like 
preaching. |‘ is » sit back 
and tell the othe: w what to 
do and how ‘« it that some- 
times I think that most sales 


managers, as well as people who 
write and lecture on salesmanship, 
get a little too stuffy and sancti- 
monious about such things as 
working hard, following up leads, 
sticking to it, and all the rest of 
it. But after all I don’t believe 
that you can overlook certain fun- 
damentals if you want to make 
the grade. I’ve seen a lot of 90- 
day wonders in my time and pos- 
sibly you have seen some of them 
too. But there is no substitute for 
such old fashioned characteristics 
of a person’s make-up as courage, 
tenacity, and intelligence. You 
can take any problem and solve it 
if. you have those qualities in your 
«nNake-up. Put some faith and en- 
thusiasm into it as well and you 
are bound to come out on top. 

Here’s a sample: One of the best 
lessons I ever learned about sell- 
ing happened this way. Some 
years ago I was handed quite a 
bundle of leads. I think it was 
close to a hundred of them. These 
people had answered some direct 
mail advertising and it was my 
job to follow them up. I started 
out in the usual way. I planned 
my territory, I checked phone 
numbers, and I began telephon- 
ing for appointments. I kept go- 
ing but for some reason or an- 
other I ran into one of the poor- 
est batches of leads that I had 
ever encountered. Many of these 
people were curiosity seekers, 
others were not home, several 
looked fairly good, but as to any 
real encouragement regarding im- 
mediate and future business I was 
beginning to become discouraged. 
I had gone through 69 names and 
I had very few prospects and no 
orders. That is a fact. After al- 
most two weeks of steady work I 
was almost ready to throw in the 
sponge. 

Then one morning I took some 
of the names that were in an out- 
lying neighborhood. I decided to 
give it another try. None of these 
people had a telephone, and I was 
very much in the mood to turn 
the cards back but for some rea- 
son I kept going. My first call 
was at an address where I was 
told that the party I wished to see 
had moved away. I asked for the 
address and I learned that the 
duplex house where I was calling 
was owned by my prospect and I 
was given her new address. It was 
about a half hour drive away 
from where I had made my first 
call. I asked if there was a tele- 
phone where I could make a call 
to the prospect. There was not. I 
was just about ready to write N.G. 
on the card and go on to the next 
name when something told me to 
follow the thing through to the 
end. This I did and much to my 
surprise I ran smack into one of 
those prospects that every sales- 
man can appreciate. I found some- 
one who had a need for advice, 
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the wherewithal to buy, and a 
friendly, open-minded personal- 
ity. My first sale to this account 
involved a gross commission of 
$900. Later the lady bought more 
and the total profit generously re- 
paid me for the two weeks of ef- 


fort during which time I had 
drawn a complete blank. 
This sort of think is not un- 


usual. I am certain that many of 
you have had a similar experience. 
One of my friends in New York 
City drove all the way to Connec- 
ticut one day to call on a person 
who had answered a newspaper 
ad. This turned into an account 
that ran into the millions. Today 
he controls it, lock, stock and bar- 
rel. It took another friend of mine 
years to develop contacts with 
certain key people in his city that 
today are turning a large volume 
of unlisted business over to his 
firm. But 20 years ago when he 
started out, and for many years 
thereafter, he never got even a 
small bite of this business. Time, 
patience, heads-up work when 
you do meet people, always put- 
ting your best foot forward, and 
keeving at it, is the best answer 
to the prospecting problem that I 
nave ever tound. Newspaper ads, 
Jouble return cards, cold calls on 
businessmen and _ professionals, 
ind radiation from friends and 
customers, all these methods ex- 
»0se you to people who might be 
-ustomers. There are always four 
ces in every deck, as well as a 
‘ot of deuces and treys, it’s up to 
us to find them. The only way 
you can do it is to keep trying. 
Then you will hit pay dirt—and 
you can be sure of it. 

P. S.—If you will divide the 
60 calls I made when I drew a 
hlank into the $900 commission on 
the first order it comes to an 
average of $15 for each call t 
made when I didn’t sell. Not a 
bad day’s work if you figure five 
calls and interviews a day iimes 
£15 er $75 a dav. Maybe I -™™ us- 
ing goofy arithmetic but if you 
figure every call you make, add 
them up for a year, then divide 
them into your total earnings for 
the year, you can see how much 
each call is worth to you. I once 
heard of a life insurance man who 
did this. He added up all his calls 
and divided them into his total 
commissions for the year. He 
found out that each call was 
worth exactly $2.76 to him. It 
kept him going when he became 
discouraged. This knowledge 
made him realize that each day’s 
work was productive whether he 
sold that day or not. He finally 
raised his income to a very high 
figure by increasing his unit of 
sale and by becoming more effi- 
cient in his work. If you make the 
calls you’ll “make the grade.” 


So. Calif. Counselors 
Elect New Officers 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—At its 
Sixteenth Annual Meeting held 
April 28th at the University Club 
of Los Angeles, the Investment 
Counselors’ Association elected 
the following officers to serve for 
the coming year: 


President, W. Murray Hawkins, 
Los Angeles. 

Vice-President, Warren B. 
Bailey, Los Angeles. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Henry H. 
Clifford, Los Angeles. 


In addition to Hawkins and 
Bailey, the following men were 
elected to the Association’s Board 
of Governors: Thomas D. Sears, 
Santa Barbara; Foster B. Rhodes, 
Los Angeles; Jack H. Zucker, Los 
Angeles. 
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$125,000,000 New York State Thruway 
Authority Bonds Offered to Investors 


Nation-wide group of about 300 members headed by Chase 
National Bank, National City Bank and Lehman Bros. market 
issue unconditionally guaranteed by the State of New York. 


A nation-wide group of approximately 300 members headed 
by The Chase National Bank and The National City Bank of New 
York as joint managers and Lehman Brothers as associate man- 
ager on May 5 offered $125,000,000 New York State Thruway Au- 
thority State Guaranteed Thruway bonds, carrying coupons rang- 
ing from 2%% to 4%, dated June 1, 1953, and due June 1, 1958- 
1984, inclusive, and subject to redemption ‘at any time on or after 


June 1, 1963, at varying prices. 


The bonds are priced to yield from 1.50% to 2%4%, according 


to maturity. 


The bonds are unconditionally guaranteed as to principal and 
interest by the State of New York by endorsement. Interest on the 
bonds is exempt, under existing statutes and decisions, from Fed- 


eral income and New York State income taxes. 


The bonds are 


legal investment, in the opinion of the Attorney General of the 
State of New York, for savings banks and Trust funds in New 


York State. 
The Authority 


is empowered to collect fees, 


rentals and 


charges, including tolls to produce sufficient revenue to meet the 
expenses of operation and maintenance of the Thruway and debt 
service requirements of the bonds. 

The parts of the Thruway presently under construction or 
shortly to be constructea comprise the route between New York 
City and Buffalo, via Aibany, Schenectady, Utica, Syracuse and 


Rochester—a distance of approximately 427 miles. 
will consist of a four- to six-lane express highway. 


Continued from page 2 


The project 


The Security I Like Best 


million square feet and receiving 
in excess of $29,000,000 of wages 
and salaries in fiscal 1952. 

The name “Carrier” has been 
synonymous with air conditioning 
for 50 years, which fact is men- 
tioned to point out that these 
years of research and engineering 
experience represent an asset not 
presently enjoyed by newcomers 
to the industry. Growth was slow 
and doubtless painful during the 
intervening years up to the mid- 
dle thirties, when the company 
moved to Syracuse. Subsequent 
years have been a period of con- 
tinued expansion which have seen 
sales increase from $27,829,000 in 
1943 to a record $107,000,000 in 
1952. During this time net profits, 
after taxes, increased from $701,- 
309 to last year’s $4,522,000. Work- 
ing capital, standing at $4,974,000 
in 1943 had reached $31,000,000 
ten years later. These statistics 
appear adequately to establish 
the growth angle of the company 
and industry. 

They become more impressive 
as we look back to December, 
1915, when a few individuals who 
shared Willis Carrier’s vision, 
contributed from their savings 
and borrowed funds to the setting 
up of a paid-in capital of $32 690. 
This was the modest beginning 
from which, 38 years later, Car- 
rier has reached its stature of 
leadership in an industry the 
growth potentials of which are 
ever expanding. 

Capitalization does not appear 
burdensome. There are only 883,- 
051 shares of common outstanding, 
with 303,533 shares reserved for 
conversion of two moderate sized 
issues of preferred. Ahead of these 
equities is a long-term debt of 
$12,500,000 in the form of notes 
carrying an interest rate of 3.95% 
and due $625,000 annually, start- 
ing in 1958. 

Latest earnings report for the 
year ended October 31, 1952 re- 
veal gross income of $108,221,000 
of which $12,314,000 was carried 
down to net. Of this, taxes ab- 
sorbed $7,792,000 leaving $4,522,- 
000, or $4.89 per share. The $1.40 
dividend paid in 1952 does not 
make the stock underpriced at 
around 40, but the increase to 
$.45 paid in the first quarter of 
1953 is an indication of confidence 
that sales and earnings will con- 
tinue their upward trend. Esti- 
mates for 1953 point toward record 
sales of $150,000,000. This would 
be a 40% increase over last year 
and better than ten times the 1940 


total, which lends weght to un- 
official reports now current that 
higher disbursements may be 
anticipated. 

Departing from drv statistics, 
the Carrier story becomes more 
interesting. In the course of com- 
piling these observations, I have 
been impressed by the effective 
combination of research, market- 
ing and production facilities that 
have brought the company to its 
position of leadership in the in- 
dustry. Distribution in the United 
States is handled through offices 
in 136 key cities, through which 
are channeled the sales, installa- 
tion and service efforts of some 
3,000 individual dealers. Foreign 
markets are not being ignored. as 
may be noted in the report that 
sales of the International Division 
in 1952 were the highest in his- 
tory. 

Recent installations are espe- 
cially interesting. Only a few may 
be mentioned here because of 
space limitation, but among them 
are the Eisenhower Memorial 
Building at Abeline, Kansas, the 
first Atomic submarine, the super 
carrier U. S. Forrestal, Lever 
House in New York and the Mer- 
chandise Mart in Chicago. Also, 
Mexico City’s 18,500 seat auditor- 
ium, the Norwegian Parliament 
Building, numerous churches of 
all faiths, Tokyo’s Imperial Hotel, 
the Walter Reed Hospital, 
Statler Center, Los Angeles, 
Owens Corning’s vast fiber glass 
plant in South Carolina, and Gate- 
way Center in Pittsburgh, which 
is said to be the second largest 
commercial air conditioning sys- 
tem in the world. A St. Louis 
builder reports that Carrier 
Weathermakers were of such aid 
in the sale of a 69 house project 
that he now has plans for 1953 
involving 400 additional homes, 
all “Weathermaker” equipped. 

In addition, Carrier equipved 
are the Queen Mary and other 
super liners, the Pentagon 
Building and the United Nations 
Secretariat, Radio City and the 
United States Capitol, battleships, 
trains, department stores and 
offices, even a gold mine in Bra- 
zil. These are an indication of 
wide market diversification. 

I have been too long in this 
business to permit myself the lux- 
ury of a one way trip to the end 
of any limb. I am not unaware of 
the unforeseeables that often fade 
much of the blue from a blue 
chip. The vast untapped market 
for air conditioning in all its 


phases will inevitably intensify 
the competition already in effect, 
and increasing. But, as I appraise 
the components of technica l 
knowledge and sales enterprise 
that make up the Carrier crgani- 
zation, I am not lacking in confi- 
dence that the leadership in this 
field now established will con- 
tinue. The common stock has re- 
cently moved to a price level 
which may amply be d.scounting 
the optimism of Mr. Wampler, a: 
he is quoted, but from a longer 
term appraisal, Carrier will be 
my choice as a means of partici- 
pation in a vast and growing en- 
terprise. 

Commemorating the 50th, or 
Golden Year of the industry, Mar- 
garet Ingels, an associate of the 
founder of Carrier for upwards of 
33 years, wrote in tribute to him 
the book “Willis Haviland Car- 
rier — Father of Air Condition- 
ing.” Its final thoughts so aptly 
serve as a conclusion of this dis- 
cussion that, with the permission 
of the company, they are being 
quoted here: “Willis Carrier had 
many dreams for the industry he 
founded. Some of these seemed 
almost fantastic at the time. Most 
of his dreams came true, however, 
— and during his lifetime. A few 
— like the air conditioned streets 
he once prophesied and the air 
conditioning of whele cities from 
a central plant — have not come 
yet. But who can say that, in the 
air conditioned world of tomorrow 
they will not come. And even 
greater thirgs than these!” 

Carrier Corporation common is 
listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 


HAZEL Z'MMERMAN 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Correction on New York Central's 
“Guarante2ds” 


In a telegraphic communication 
to the “Chronicle” Miss Zimmer- 
man advises us that through in- 
advertance some figures in her 
article in our issue of April 2 
stand in need of correction. 
Therein she states that 77.2% of 
the total value of John Hancock 
Life Insurance Company’s com- 
mon stock investments was repre- 
sented by industrial and miscel- 
laneous stocks. Bonds comprise 
69% of total assets vs. 79° four 
vears -20. Seventy-three million 
is divided between Guaranteed 
rails and preferreds. 


Arthur V. King Joins 
F. L. Putman & Co. 


(Special to Tue Financrat Curonicie) 

BOSTON, Mass. — Arthur V. 
King has become associated with 
F. L. Putman & Co., Inc. 77 
Franklin Street, members of the 
Boston Stock Exchange. Mr. King 
who has been in the investment 
business in Boston for many years, 
has recently been with du Pont, 
Homsev & Company and A. C. 
Allyn & Co. 


Arthur W. Hughes Joins 
Hayden, Stone & Co. 


(Specia) to Tue Finencrat C1 onicir) 

PORTLAND. Maine—Arthur W. 
Hughes has become associated 
with Hayden, Store & Co., 477 
Congress Street. Mr. Hughes was 
formerly local Manager for Har- 
ris, Upham & Co. a~d rior there- 
to for Hunnewell & Co. 


Woolfolk & Shober Add 


(Special to Tue Fix«ncian Ca ontcie) 

NEW ORLEANS, La—Emmci‘: 
C. Craig has been added to tre 
staff of Woolfolk & Shober, 839 
Gravier Street, members of the 
New Orlears Stock Exchange. 


Estabrook Adds to Staff 


(Special to THe Financia, CH ONICLE) 
PASTAN Mass.— William M. 
Taussig has joined the staff of Es- 
tabrook & Co., 15 State Street, 


members of the New York and 
Boston Stock Exchanges. 
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Utilities Favored as Funds 
Increase Liquidity 


race to keep the majority of its 
citizens “healthy and wealthy.” 
At the same itme, they very fre- 
quently “took out some _ insur- 
ance,” by adding that world con- 
ditions in the foreseeable future 
cautioned a not too drastic slack- 
ening in the armaments build-up 
anyway. For example William A. 
Parker, President of Incorporated 
Investors, says in his quarterly 
report to shareholders: 

“. . The management of In- 
corporated Investors does not go 
along with the idea that spending 
for aefense is necessary for a full 
and prosperous economy. We do 
not accept—and did not accept in 
the pre-Korean days—the theory 
that America was headed for a 
depression which only a huge ar- 
mament program could avert... . 
In our Opinion, if there had been 


no Korean war we would still be 
prosperous. ... No matter how 
favorable the climate may appear 
for a better accord between the 
East and West, negotiations for a 
settlement of all present conflicts 
will take several years. There is 
Korea, Indo-China, the satellite 
nations. There is the problem of 
Austria and Germany. It is un- 
thinkable that during the years 
necessary for negotiations the 
United States and the other free 
nations will relax their defense 
efforts.” 


Oils Still Popular 


Thus, in spite of a certain shift 
into groups traditionally regarded 
as storm cellars for a downturn 
in the business cycle, oils were 
the second most popular issues 
during this quarter as in the pre- 
vious period. But buying enthusi- 
asm waned somewhat and was 
30% under that of the last three 
months of 1952. A limited number 
of issues were switched in several 
portfolios. Adams Express sold 
Gulf and Standard of New Jersey, 
while adding to holdings of Hum- 
ble and making a new commit- 
ment in Skelly. Adams’ “satel- 
lite”’ American International, du- 
plicated these transactions, but also 
eliminated Texas Co. Transactions 
were divided in Amerada during 
the quarter under review. Na- 
tional Investors added 500 and 
State Street 4,000 shares while 
two Axe-Houghton Funds sold a 
combined total of 400 shares and 
Wall Street Investing Corp. dis- 
posed of a block of 5v0. This lat- 
ter fund and Axe-Houghton Fund 
“A.” pursuant to general manage- 
ment and diversification policies, 
have followed a studied program 
of cutting baek their percentage 
of oil holdings over the last 12 
months. In certain quarterly pe- 
riods no sales were made, but 
holdings in other industries were 
increased with new cash. This is 
the way the oil picture looked 


since a year ago March in the 
two portfolios: 


Percentage Net Assets Invested in Oils 








End of Quarter 


Mar. June Sep. Dec. Mar. 

1952 1O52 195° 1952 1953 
Axe-Houghton Fund “A”_ 12.2% 10.1% 6.7% 5.7% 3.8% 
Wall Street investing Corp. 17.2 16.8 14.0 13.3 10.7 
Continental Oil was the favorite managements. J. Ray McDermott 


in the petroleum group during the 
period, five managements acquir- 
ing a total of 17,700 shares. De- 
creases in two portfolios totaled 
12,300 shares. Sinclair was the 
second ranking issue in popularity 
with 28.000 shares added by four 
funds; another trust eliminated the 
issue while a sixth lightened its 
holdings. Phillips Pete, second 
most popular company in the 
group during the previous Decem- 
ber period, now ranked number 
three as a total of 7,000 shares was 
added to three portfolios. Socony 
Vacuum shared popularity with 
Phillips as during the preceding 
quarter. Anderson-Prichard, Han- 
cock Oil “A” and Standard of 
California (the favorite of eight 
trusts in the last three months of 
1952) were each acquired by two 


and Co., Inc. was a newcomer in 
the portfolios of Incorporated In- 
vestors and American European 
Securities. 

Selling in the oils was concen- 
trated on Standard of New Jersey 
as six trusts disposed of 41,919 
shares. Two purchases totaled 
4.860 shares. Atlantic Refining 
was also unpopular, a total of 
13,300 shares being eliminated 
from three portfolios and light- 
ened in another. There were no 
purchases either in the current nor 
preceding quarter, when this issue 
was the least popular in the group. 
One management also sold out its 


holdings of Cities Service while a 
second decreased its commitment. 
Opinion was fairly well divided 
both on Gulf and Texas Co. 
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Rail, Chemical, and Building 
Issues Favored 


Rails, chemicals and building 
stocks continued among the top 
favorites, as during the December 
quarter, but purchase transactions 
in each group decreased about the 
20% average for the period. Al- 
though still well-liked, buying was 
off almost 30% in the electrical 
equipments, but the steel and in- 
dustrial machinery issues, main- 
taining the same interest for man- 
agements as during the last three 
months of 1952, moved up to rank 
in the exclusive first ten industry 
groups. (It should be mentioned 
that selling transactions neverthe- 
less doubled in the steels.) Buy- 
ing enthusiasm was about cut in 
half in the auto and auto parts 
division, splitting opinion fairly 
evenly between the bulls and 
bears. Opinion was also mixed on 
the textiles, while the only group 
to be sold on balance was the 
metals and mining industry. 

There was little change from 
the preceding quarter in the 
number of investment companies 
buying and selling on balance. 
About half of the funds covered 
in this survey bought, one-sixth 
sold, and the other one-third 
evened out commitments on eitner 
side of the market. But almost a 
dozen more trusts did increase 
their cash during the current 
quarter than in the last three 
months of 1953. 

Let us see the reasoning for the 
increase in liquidity as reflected 
in the quarterly statements of two 
of these companies. The trustees 
of New England Fund stated to 
their shareholders on April 30 
(Report of March 31): 

“The first quarter of 1953 wit- 
nessed two historic events, new 
governments in both the United 
States and Russia, whose influence 
will alter history for years to 
come. Resulting major changes in 
domestic and foreign policies will 
require comtinued study in order 
to measure their effect on all clas- 
sifications of investments. The 
great technical advances of World 
War II and the subsequent re- 
search expenditures are not yet all 


assimilated into the civilian econ- 
omy. Still ahead of us is the 
peacetime application of atomic 
energy. These tremendous events 
and potential developments sug- 


gest a reversal of the tide carry- 
ing us toward more inflation and 
more wars. Although the horizon 
is clearing, such reversals are 
seldom made painlessly. The deli- 
cate balance of our national econ- 
omy at times may seem threat- 
ened by policies correcting the 
excesses of the past in the interest 
of a sounder future. In the face 
of these dynamic forces your 
trustees continue to maintain a 
highly liquid reserve [our italics], 
both as a protection against sud- 
den market changes and as a 
source of ready investment cash 


for unusual investment oppor- 
tunities.” 
And the increase in the de- 


fensive position of the Johnston 


Mutual Fund is explained by 
Douglas T. Johnston, President. 
in this manner: “. .. We do not 


anticipate any major cut-back in 
armament expenditures even if 
an armistice is reached in Korea, 
but the evidence is increasing that 
this important stimulant to the 
business boom has reached a 
peak and is leveling off. On the 
favorable side, a further stretch- 
ing out of the defense program 
should increase the prospects of a 
reduction in both corporate and 
individual income taxes this year. 
[But] there are other signs which 
indicate we are approacning tne 
top of the business cycle. Debt 
is rising and credit is steadily 
tightening. Costs are up and profit 
margins are narrowed. There is 
some question how long the econ- 
omy can continue to absorb the 
current rate of production of a 
number of important industries. 
Under these conditions the man- 
agers of your fund are continuing 
the policy of gradually increasing 
its defensive position.” 


Seven-Year Span 

In taking cognizance of this 
25th number of the quarterly 
portfolio analysis, it is interesting 
to note that in the first survey, 
rather lengthy observations were 
made of the increasing liquidity 
of several companies on and fol- 
lowing the end of the March, 1946 
quarter. Tremendous strides have 
been made, in particular by the 


open-end companies, over this 
seven-year span. Although in 
part due to a higher level of 


Continued on page 29 
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Changes in Common Stock Holdings of 44 Investment Management Groups 


(December 31, 1952-March 31, 1953) 


.. Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Transactions in which buyers exceed sellers—or sellers exceed buy2rs—by two or more management groups. Issues which 
more managements sold than bought are in italics. Numerals in parentheses indicate number of managements making entirely 
new purchases or completely eliminating the stock from their portfolios. 


—Bought— 








Sold —Bought— Sold 
No.of No.of No. of No. of No.of No.of No. of No. of 
Trusts Shares Shares Trusts Trusts Shares Shares Trusts 

Agricultural Equipment: Metals and Mining: 

3(2) 7,100 Caterpillar Tractor -------.--~. 7,100 1 6(1) 40,600 Phelps Dodge _____-_______-__- 21,300 2(1) 

5 36,300 Deere and Co._---------------- 11,400 = 3(1) 3(1) 10,600 Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal_- 700 = 1 

1 9,000 J. I, Case__----_--------------- 49,500 4(2) 1(1) 100 Aluminum Co. of America___-- 5300 4 
None None Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting 35,500 3(1 

Auto and Auto Parts: ‘ : 

5(2) 6,200 Borg Warner _____-__--_._.__- 19,200 2 . anor pag meng + antares gem pee 11) 
2(1) 18,500 Briggs Manufacturing _________ None None one — - Joseph Lead---.------------ , 
4(1) 24,000 RI: 5,500 2 ‘ 
2(1) 9,300 Standard Steel Spring__..__.__- None None atawas Sane ; 
2(1 20100 Timken Detroi oS 6(2) 17,300 American Natural Gas___ .----~- 500 1 

(1) , i Detroit Axle.........-- None None - - 
None None Bendix Aviation 4,300 3(1) 5(3) 31,500 Columbia Gas System_-__------- 42,113 2(2) 
3 10.000 SN Tete oes 39.500 8(6) 4(1) 47,375 El Paso Natural Gas 14#_______-_ 1 
None None Eaton Manufacturing __---_ 8400 2 2 SSC. Mississipp! River: Pusi..------- — = 
None None Electric Storage Battery____--_- 5,700 2 I 17,400 Northern Natural Gas__-------- 8500 = 3(1) 

Aviation: Office Equipment: 
sies oa mare ng 2 soc om pboitiknipeas “me 1h 3(1) 569% International Business Machines None None 

é oeing Airplane —...--..- .--_- 
2(1) 7,900 Douglas Aircraft __...-.._._ 5,600 4(1) Paper and Printing: 

Beverages: 6(1) 6,100 International Paper -------~---- 3,500 3(2) 
2(1) 5,000 National Distillers -...-.__-__- None None . oe ee mg ~----------------- se300 reowg 

Building Construction and Equipment: Sa .2 eens. hk Lee 
2(1) 1800 Armstrong Cork-_....-..--.___ None None Petroleum: 

3(3) 64626000 Carssier-Comm ..<2ccc--.- cect None None 2 4,000 Anderson-Prichard Oil ~-----~-~- None None 
2 eS NS as a None None 5 17,700 Continental Oil (Del.)_-------- 12,300 2 
G63): 2a ~ : Pe inwbig Sctndedidtbidnnw None None 2 9,000 eet OO OA? on cimacnsannee None None 
2 BR LILES SE EES ace ownage None None 3(1) 137,000 Interprovincial Pipe Line ?®__._. 5,060 1 
3(2) 4,400 Lone Star Cement ____.-...- _- None None 2(2) 80,000 J. Ray McDermott & Co., Inc... None None 
9(4) 130,980 National Lead! ___._-._--._- 4,500 1 6(4) 28600 Mission Development Co.!1_____ 2,000 2(1) 
2 500 Sherwin Williams —_._________~- None None 7,000 Phillips Petroleum —_~_ ~~ ---~-- 1,900 1 

2 6250 ‘Simmons Co.: ..6262. 2-5... None None 4 28,000 Sinclair Oil Corp........-----~- 29,300 2(1) 
2(1) LASO- Biame Ci icsinisiic ccs} None None 3 15,300 -Socony Vacuum Oil_-__--~----- 4,400 1(1) 
3(2) 5,250 United States Gypsum-_. __._ _- 3,600 1 2 26,100 Standard Oil of California_____- None None 
4(3) 3,500 United States Plywood_____.___ None None None None _ Atlantic Refining____...---_-~- 13,300 4(3) 
None None Affiliated Gas Equipment______ 21,000 2(2) _ None None Cities Service -..---+.-~.------ ] 2(1) 
Prod one one Purtione Cement________ 2,400 2(1) 2 4,860 Standard Oil of New Jersey_... 41,918 6 

one one or te MAS SpE Sia Pt, ROR 86,900 3(3 
(3) Public Utilities: 
Chemicals: 3(3) 12,443.24 Alabama Gas Corp.!2_________- None None 
a(t) <= - matuetiee Rea tee MM SE pack Pane 2,000 1 15 286,436 American Gas & Elec. Bere — od 
f ommercial Solvents ._____.__ None None o ’ 
OCR): Fae > a a a ee None None 8(3) 12,750 American Tel. and Tel.13#______ 1,200 2 
3(2) 16,500 Hercules Powder ___....______ None None 3(f) 59,900 Arizona Public Service____.-_-- None None 
4(1) 9,800 Monsanto Chemical ..._.._____ None None 6 8,245 Carolina Power and Light14_._.. 3,500 1 
5(2) 21,500 Texas Gulf Sulphur____._______ None None 4 23,800 Columbus & Southern Ohio Elec. 10,000 1 
4(3) 15,400 Union Carbide and Carbon__-__- None None 5(1) 18,900 Consolidated Edison of N. ¥.--- 10,300 1(1) 
1(1) 2,500 Mathieson Chemical __________ 17,900 5(4) 1141) 66,170 Consumers Power!5 ________-- None None 
4(1) 55,487 #£xFlorida Power Corp._____-- ~~~ None None 

Containers and Glass: 6 49,850 General Public Utilities.-______- 16,700 3(1) 

5(2) 25,700 American Can _--_-.._2.__.__+ 32,900 2(1) 41) — ey bi ny rg Co.36______- Mpa ‘ 
3 20,000 Emhart Manufacturing 2? ~~~ N ; | Power UO0.----.------.--- one ‘one 
. — = WwW be eee 6,900 1(1) 
Drug Products: 2 13,800 Interstate Power Co... ------ None None 
17,025 Kansas Gas and Electric_____~- None None 
3(2) 4600 Abbett Laborateries _____.____ None None 2 ’ ' 
441) 11,400 Colgate-Palmolive-Pect __.___- 1,166% 2 << a aeons a. ee ae 
4 4,600 McKesson and Robbins_________ 300 =1(1) 3 26 New Eneland Electric Svatem.. . N N 
6 19,775 Merck and Co.________-_______- 40,900 4(2) = so ieee ee ee 
, 2 2,200 New England Tel. and Tel.___-- None None 
4(1) 9,040 Chas. Pfizer and Co.__.._.___- None None 0 Nia oe 17 36 4(1 
None None Brnteiyers coon nnn a ig ee me 
icctsient. Beuinment: 13(1) 22,257 Ohio Edison 1® __________ (old) 4,500 1(1) 
: 2(1) 8,480 Oklahoma Gas & Electric___ ~~ None None 
8(1) 14,600 General Electric ---------.---- None None 5(1) 17,300 Pacific Gas and Electric_______ 3,000 1 
3 3,000 Philco Corp. --.------------_-- None None 2(1) 11,100 Pacific Lighting _____- None None 
+4 $3. oa aee ieee Electric__............ 500 1 2(1) 2'200 Pennsylvania Power & Light__ None None 
+ hl Wane HAecme spigues Electric --------~- j = ob 5(3) 65,000 Public Service Electric & Gas_. None None 
mao a+ a+ ------------ , 6(2) 28,700 Southern California Edison._._.... None None 
1(1) = 2,000 Zenith Radio__--_-._--------.- 3,200 3 3(1) 15,900 Utah Power and Light_________ 500 «1 
ic 19 

Financial, Banking and Insurance: None None Central and Southwest Corp... 23800 3(1). 
3(1) 7,367 Aetna Life Insurance 3_________ None None 2 5,700 Middle South Utilities______-__ 21,400 5(2) 
3(2) 4,500 American Re-Insurance Co.____ None None 2(1) 11,100 North American Co.__  ----~--- 31,400 5(4) 
: ins Bd a of MonRatton eRe None None 2(1) 6,500 Texas Utilities _...._.__.-______ 9,500 4(4) 

’ ome insurance Co............ None None ; ; : : 
5(1) 9560 Household Finance Corp....... a + a 1 3,600 Union Electric of Missouri_... 15,150 6(4) 
2 5,600 Marine Midland ____.._______. None None None None Virginia Electric & Power__---- 34,600 3(2) 
4(1) 35,860 Maryland Casualty Co.44_______ None None None None Washington Water Power___-_-- 5,300 4(3) 
2(1) 8,300 Natl. City Bank of Cleveland5_. None None 1 26,500 Wisconsin Electric Power__ ~~~ 18,800 3 
9(1) 11,205% Natl. City Bank of New York &_ 312% 1(1) 
om oe oe yg None None Radio and Amusement: 

i ransamerica Corp. ~~... ._____ None None - ? 20 
6 6430 U.S. Fidelity & Guaranty®____ 1530 2 nll: <ul 1 alerenps-aaicnrpysodeea ome eee 
None None General Reinsurance__...______ 1900 2 3(1) 5,000 Columbia Broadcasting “B”.--- None None 

2(1) 5,300 Paramount Pictures Corp.___ _ ~~ None None 

Food Products: None None Un, Paramount Theatres, Inc.29 93,500 5(5) 
2 10,500 Archer-Daniels-Midland _______ None None 
2(1) 8,000 Continental Baking —-_.______- None None Railroads: 

6(2) 25,500 United Fruit ___.._.___________ 12,500 1(1) yr eae ees & Santa Fe_- yet ro 
4 antic Coast Line___.-._--._ 

Machinery and Industrial Equipment: 4(1) 26,400 Chesapeake and Ohio__________ None None 
3(2) 15,500 Bucyrus-Erie ._............... 500 1 7(3) 6,300 Great Northern Pfd._.___-____ 12,600 3(2) 
6(1) 5,700 Combustion Engin.-Superheater 2,500 2(1) 2(1) 2,600 Kansas City Southern... ~~ - None None 
4(1) 3,800 Food Machinery & Chemical_...§ None None 4 9,500 N. Y., Chicago and St. Louis.... 10,500 2 
None None _ Black and Decker_______.______ 1,030 2 2 1,500 Norfolk and Western_____---_~~- None None 
None None Doehler-Jarvis Corp.9__._______ 120,600 9(9) 3(1) 13,500 Northern Pacific .............. None None 
None None _ Ingersoll Rand -_____--__--___- 9,000 3(1) 7(2) 20,600 Southern Pacific _____________- 8,500 4 
1(1) 13,000 Joy Manufacturing __..________ 11,100 3(1) None None Camadian Pacific ________---. 1,200 2 
1 2,600 National Acme ___.._.-..--.._- 7,700 4(1) 2(2) 700. Chicago, R. I. and. Pacific._._-- 13,100 4(2) 


. a ea Ot ee ee See - « ~~ 
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—Bought— , Sold 
No.of No.of No. of No. of 
Trusts Shares Shares Trusts 
Railroad Equipment: 
2 1,500 General American Transport..... None None 
Retail Trade: 
2 8,000 American Stores Co........._ None None 
2(2) 14,000 Food Fair Stores____......._- None None 
2 Zao Gees C68: FT.) CO.ncceccnndocee None None 
2 7,200 Green (H. L.) Co.........-.... None None 
3(1) 3,400 Murphy (G. C.) Co..-.---.----- None None 
2(2) 64,100 AE a a A None None 
Rubber and Tires: 
3(1) 18,700 NI ESTEE ie Oe 8,000 1 
3 3,100 ESE s yee Seeeeye ee 200 1(1) 
6(1) 23,650 a aS Re EIS vis er ee 11,160 4 
4(2) 8,100 United States Rubber__.._----- 22,100 1 
Steels: ee Si 
6(3) 20500. Armed Steel... cocccocconssce 2,500 2(1) 
7(4) 14,200 Bethlehem Steel............... 4,100 3(2) 
6(2) 29,500 United States Steel_.......... 26,000 2 
1 400 Allegheny Ludlum Steel__  --- 490 3 
None None Vanadium Corp. _--..------ 1,000 3(2) 
2 1,700 Youngstown Sheet & Tube__ -- 8,400 4(3) 
Textiles: as 
7(2) 28,300 American Viscose _.......--... 5,700 2 
6 11,500 Stevens (J. P.) Co......-.---.. 500 1 
1(1) 1,000 Burlington Mills__...... 38,500 4 
2 5,000 Celanese Corp. of America___.. 35,100 6(5) 
Tobaccos: ry 7") 
9(2) 42,400 American Tobacco__. ......... 300 2(1) 
3(1) 3,200 Liggett and Myers__......-... 200 1(1) 
2(1) 5,300 PP. Lorillard and Co..-----.... None None 
6(2) 77,000 Reynolds Tobacco --..--..-.... 900 2(1) 
2(1) poeee. FR Bris dn cn dc wocnccents 10,900 4(2) 
Miscellaneous: 
2(1) ase 0 ae Geetes Co... cn cccnncce None None 
FOOTNOTES 
1 114,980 shares received in exchange for Dochler-Jarvis. 
2 15,400 shares represent 2 for 1 split-up plus 20% stock dividend. 
3 Stock distribution of 50% equals 2,867 shares. 
4 Acquired through rights. Basis: 1 for 10. 
4a Part acquired with rights. 
5 Part purchased through rights. 
6 8,616% shares received as stock dividend. One share for each 24 held. 
7 13,200 shares received in 2 for 1 split-up. 
8 2,530 shares represent 10% stock dividend. 
9 100,900 shares exchanged for Naticnal Lead by six managements. 
10 120,000 shares received from 10 fcr 1 split-up. 
11 Distribution from Mission Corp. Basis: 1 for 10. 
lla 11,125 shares purchased through rights. Basis: 1 for 4. 
12 Distributed by Southern Natural Gas. 
13 Excluding 390 shares represents 2 for 1 split-up plus 24%% stock dividend. 
13a 10,000 shares converted from 3's of 1964. 
14 Stock dividend of one share for cach 20 equals 2,795 shares. 
15 1,100 shares received as distribution from United Gas Improvement. Minor 
percentage purchased through rights. Basis: 1 for 10. 
16 13,530 shares converted from 4% % preferred. 


16a Part beught through rights. 


17 2,200 shares 
18 17,157 shares 
19 


Basis: 1 for 7. 
spun off by United Gas Improvement. 
purchased through rights. Basie: 1 for 10. 


10,705 shares acquired through exercise of rights. Basis: 1 for 15. 


20 87,000 shares received in exchange for United Paramount Theatres, Inc.; 


6,500 share 


s exchanged for American Broadcasting. 


NOTE—This survey covers 62 investment companies, but py~chases or sales 
of funds sponsored by the same management are treated as a unit. For example, 


the several funds 


the weight of cne manager. 


Mutual Fund are 


sponsored by J. and W. Seligman are consi 


as having 
Individual portfolio changes of Loomis-Sayles 


not surveyed, but those of Overseas Securities (which does 
not appear in the companion table) are included. 


Continued from page 27 


Utilities Favored 


Increase Liquidity 


prices for common stocks, growth 
of the mutuals has perhaps con- 
stituted the most active spot in 
the financial field. According to 
figures furnished by the National 
Association of Investment Com- 
panies, total net mutual fund 
assets of $1,417 million on March 
31, 1946 compared with $3,968 mil- 
lion on March 31, 1953. This is an 
increase of almost three-fold. But 
especially interesting is the more 


rapid growth of so-called bal- 
anced funds 
common stock funds and bond and 
specialty companies. 
nomenal growth of the open-end 
balanced companies in the short 
seven-year 
these surveys can best be appre- 
ciated by a comparison of the 
present net assets of ten of the 
largest of these funds with figures 
for the beginning of the period. 


as Funds 


in relation to the 


The phe- 


period covered by 


Total Net Assets Ten Large Balanced Funds 
(Thousands of dollars) 


Axe-Houghton Fund “A” 
Axe-Houghton Fund “B” 
Boston Fund 
Commonwealth Investment 


Eaton & Howard Balanced____ 


Investors Mutual 


National Securities—Income___ 


George Putnam Fund 


Wellington Fund 





*Jan. 31, 1946. ‘+Dec. 31, 1945. 


Another trend in mutuals over 
the period has been a decrease in 
the special industry series type 
of funds, but of course to this 
there is the qualification that two 
new funds devoted entirely to 
single industries, Television Elec- 
tronics and Gas Industries, have 
been notably successful in mer- 
chandising their shares. Wide 
public demand has also attended 
four new funds specializing in 
companies in specific geographic 
areas, three in Canada and one 
in Texas. There also has been a 
spate of new companies or trans- 
formation of old companies con- 
centrating portfolios in so-called 
growth companies. 


General adoption of cumulative 
purchase plans and dividend re- 
investment arrangements has oc- 
curred during the seven-year 
span of these surveys, providing 
still.another very important in- 
centive for investor acceptance. 
Certain funds have decreased 
acquisition costs on larger pur- 
chases, while others have per- 


mitted regular quantity discounts 
to a single purchaser or fiduciary 
providing all purchases are made 
or are to be made within one year. 
Several investment counsel firms 
have organized mutuals during 
the period without any acquisition 
costs at all, after the model of 
the older Loomis-Sayles and 


Scudder Stevens and Clark funds, 


Scudder Stevens and Clark____ 








End of March 





1946 1953 
ae $6,322* $30,665 
ved 1,062 28,116 
- 22,379 92,307 
= 2,514+ 62,266 
22,132 96,266 
we 86,851 451,125 
9,989 30,297 
ne 18,151 63,761 
22,8837 39,635 
oa! 30,975 253,722 
-- $223,258 $1,148,160 


thus making about a dozen of 
such funds now available. 


Another development during 
the period of seven years has 
been the increased legal accept- 
ance of funds for trustees. Ap- 
proximately one dozen—a quarter 
of all state jurisdictions — have 
approved through legislation par- 
tial or complete use of these com- 
panies for fiduciaries under 
prudent man concepts. The funds 
might well add even to their pres- 
ent increasing acceptance by the 
investor in one particular respect 
in which it seems to this writer 
they have been somewhat remiss. 
By presenting a clearer picture of 
their different objectives and de- 
vising more detailed and refined 
classifications based on such defi- 
nitions the investor will be as- 
sured that the particular invest- 
ment company will fit his needs. 


“New Faces” 


New faces to appear in port- 
folios during the current quarter 
included the following: William 
S. Moore, Inc., convertible deben- 
tures, purchased by Axe-Hough- 
ton A and B funds; Okonite Co. 
and Federal Paper Board acquired 
by Axe B; two insurance com- 
panies—Kansas City Life bought 
by Boston Fund, and Life Insur- 


ance Co. of Virginia by Eaton 
and Howard Stock Fund; Iron 
Fireman added to the portfolio of 


Continued on page 30 
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“FOUNDED 1928! 
Prospectus from 

your investment dealer 

or PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 










































THE COMMON 
STOCK FUND 


Group SECURITIES, INC. 





A PROSPECTUS ON REQUEST 
from your investment deoler 
Distributors Group, Incorporated 
63 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 













































Tex See = 


A Mutual Fund Investing 
In the Securities of the Southwest 


prospectus may be obtained jrom 
your investment dealer or 


BRADSCHAMP & COMPANY 


Union National Bonk Bidg., Houston, Texes 
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SUMMARY 











Excess of Net Portfolio Purchases or Sales of 


59 Investment Companies 


€ 





Keystone 





Open-End Companies: Bought Sold Matched Total 
Balanced Funds --------- 13 5 3 21 
nS re ee 17 3 8 28 

Clesed-End Companies ----- 1 1 8 10 

Totals—All Companies-- 31 9 19 59 
EATON & HOWARD EATON & HOWARD 


BALANCED FUND 


PROSPECTUSES OF THESE TWO INVESTMENT FUNDS MAY 
BE OBTAINED FROM YOUR INVESTMENT DEALER OR 





L * BOSTON 


24 Federal Street 





EATON & HOWARD 


INCORPORATED 


BOSTON 


STOCK FUND 


Custodian 
Funds 








333 Montgomery Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Certificates of Participation in 


INVESTMENT FUNDS 


investing their « apital 


IN 
BONDS 


(Series B1-B2-B3-B4) 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


(Series K1-K2) 


COMMON STOCKS 
(Series $1-S2-S3-S4) 


Prospectus from your local investinent dealer or 


The Keystone Company of Boston 


50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 









professional | 


INVESTORS’ 
CHECK LIST 


SERIES V 











[ |] HIGHLIGHTS OF 61 RETIREMENT | 
" PLANS—An invaluable booklet 
for employers who are considering 
new retirement plans. Shows costs, 
benefits, data on 61 plans now In 
operation. Lists firms using plans. 
Request on business letterhead. 
WHAT EXPERTS SAY ABOUT 
MUTUAL FUNDS—Informed } 
opinions from nine qualified ob- 
servers outside the inmvesiment 
business. 

For your free copies of this literature 
—check items you wish—mail this 
advertisement with your personal or 
business card. 


Kidder, Peabody & Go. 
~~ Founded 1865 
Members New Y ork Stock Excharge 


Uptown Office 10E. 45th St., N.Y¥.17 


CO 





{- 


















CF-Y0 MUrray Hill 2-7190 


~~ —— a 
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Utilities Favored as Funds 
Increase Liquidity 


the Dreyfus Fund; Wonder Rice 
Mills purchased by Investors Mu- 
tual; National Aluminate acquired 
by Wisconsin Investment Co.; 
Ultrasonic Corp. bought by Axe- 
Houghton Stock Fund; P. R. Mal- 
lory preferred added to the hold- 
ings of Investment Co. of Amer- 
ica; Laclede Christy Co. pur- 
chased by the Stock series of Na- 
tional Securities; Commonwealth 
Oil Co. added by State Street 
Investment Corp.; and common 
stock valued at approximately $1 
million of Simpson’s, Ltd. ac- 


quired by General American In- 
vestors and the Lehman Corp. 
Buying of the utilities was 
featured by the addition to nine 
portfolios and initial commitment 
in three others, of 65,070 shares 
of Niagara Hudson Power Corp. 
One block of 2,200 shares repre- 
sented a distribution from United 
Gas Improvement and part of the 
other additions were subscribed 
to in the offering made during 
the quarter. Four sales totaled 
36,360 shares. Consumers Power 


was another top favorite in the 


group although one block here 
also was distributed by United 
Gas Improvement while several 
others were acquired through the 
exercise of rights. 66,170 were 
bought with no portfolio de- 
creases. American Telephone was 
added to the holdings of four 
trusts and initially purchased by 
two others. A seventh block was 
received on conversion of the 
3%s of 1964. A trickle of liquida- 
tion appeared among the holdings 
of two companies. A. T. & T. and 
General Public Utilities were sec- 
ond ranking favorites in the pre- 
vious quarter and GPU also shared 
popularity with the major com- 
munications issue in the three 
months’ period under review. Six 
managements acquired a total of 
49.850 shares. Southern California 
was liked by an equal number of 


funds, several subscribing to the 
new stock made available in the 
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current offering. Five funds each 
liked Consolidated Edison of New 
York, Pacific Gas and Electric and 
Public Service Electric and Gas, 
the latter electric company also 
being offered publicly during the 
quarter. A total of 18,900 shares 
of Edison, 17,300 of Pacific Gas 
and 65,000 shares of Public Serv- 
ice were added to portfolios. Co- 
lumbus and Southern Ohio Elec- 
tric, Florida Power Corp., Louis- 
ville Gas and Electric and Ohio 
Edison (the latter two partly 
through rights), and the Southern 
Co. were each bought by four 
trusts. 


Power and Light Liquidation 


Sales of the power and light 
issues were featured by liquida- 
tion in six portfolios of Union 


Electric of Missouri received in 
the December quarter as a dis- 
tribution from North American. 


Balance Between Gash and Investments of 6! Investment Companies 


End of Quarterly Periods December, 1952 and March, 1953 


Invest. Bonds & Com. Stks. Plus Lower 
Net Cash & Gov’ts Net Cash & Govy'ts Preferred Stocks Grade Bonds & Pfds. 
Thousands of Dollars Per Cent Per Cent * Per Cent 
¥ End of — - End of —— — End of - End of 
Open-End Balanced Funds: Dec. Mar. Dec. Mar. Dec. Mar. De Mar 
American Business Shares... -..------ 8,220 8,200 21.2 21.8 28.3 28.0 50.5 50.2 
** Axe-Houghton Fund “A”___----------- 2,995 5,730 10.1 18.7 24.4 25.3 65.5 £5.0 
Axe-Houghton “B” _.._--------------- 1,329 956 4.8 3.4 25.8 27.9 69.4 638.7 
ee en ewe 3,647 2,059 3.9 2.2 39.2 41.0 56.9 56.8 
Commonwealth Investment -_--------- 3,578 3,176 5.9 5.1 25.1 23.9 69.0 71.0 
Diversified Investment Fund— 
Diversified Funds, Inc._------------- 712 425 2.1 1.3 23.8 25.0 74.1 73.7 
eo ae ee 353 140 26.5 9.4 8.3 11.5 65.2 79.1 
Eaton & Howard Balanced_-__--.----~--- 8,030 8,138 8.5 8.5 28.9 30.9 62.6 60.6 
Fully Administered Fund—Group Secs. 3,286 2,338 48.6 35.3 8.8 8.7 42.6 56.0 
General Investors Trust. _.--.----.-----. 345 321 14.7 13.8 10.9 10.9 74.4 75.3 
Wereeeaee weeeras ee on 9,850 4.526 2.3 1.0 31.1 32.5 66.6 66.5 
Johnston Mutual Fund_--_------------ 273 331 14.0 15.2 21.0 23.2 55.0 61.6 
§$Mutual Fund of Boston____----------- 37 20 1.7 1.0 38.1 39.4 60.2 59.6 
National Securities—Income ~-_-------- 958 1,003 3.3 3.3 16.4 15.7 80.3 81.0 
Nation Wide Securities___.....------- 3,274 4,375 16.3 22.0 25.4 25.6 58.3 52.4 
George Putnam Fund_.____----------- 4,474 4,254 7.2 6.7 23.1 21.8 69.7 71.5 
Scudder, Stevens & Clark.__-_-.-------- 5,236 5,452 13.2 14.0 31.8 34.4 55.0 51.6 
Shareholders Trust of Boston____.------ 489 283 5.6 3.2 23.4 24.4 71.0 72.4 
Wenn Swe 2s... ih eck. 20,471 27,250 8.3 10.7 27.1 26.4 64.6 62.9 
I ono on een agit abiaansindial 65 120 2.4 4.4 45.2 46.1 52.4 49.5 
Wisconsin Investment Co.____--------- 900 636 17.5 12.3 7.6 6.2 74.9 81.5 
Open-End Stock Funds: 
EE a ee eee 3,101 5,624 1.3 2.3 0.1 None 98.6 97.7 
"Axe-Houghton Stock Fund___-_-------- 290 664 4.7 10.6 23.0 23.2 72.3 66.2 
Bowling Green Fund____---.--------- 127 131 16.2 17.5 19.5 18.5 54.3 64.0 
Blue Ridge Mutual Fund-___-__--------- 937 714 4.2 3.4 None None 95.8 96.6 
Broad Street Investing-.-...-.--------- 1,017 1,584 3.3 5.0 4.9 5.8 91.8 89.2 
0 eee eee 1545 792 10.8 5.3 0.1 0.2 89.1 94.5 
on on onan wbinnboc 350 545 2.3 3.5 4.7 44 93.0 92.1 
SP Pe scl cn nc uieaddiniinéam 13,624 12,236 11.4 10.4 None None 88.6 89.6 
Eaton & Howard Stock.___----------- 766 1,295 4.5 7.2 1.0 1.0 94.5 91.8 
Se ee indigestion 3,800 3,156 4.5 3.7 1.2 0.6 94.3 95.7 
Fundamental Investors —-__--..------ 3,121 3,112 2.1 2.1 None None 97.9 97.9 
Eg | See ee 2,843 3,036 19.8 21.3 None None 80.2 78.7 
Group Securities—Common Stock Fund 375 87 7.6 1.6 None None 92.4 98.4 
Incorporated Investors ~-__----------- 7,807 7,728 5.7 5.8 None None 94.3 94.2 
**Institutional Shares—Stk. & Bd. Group 42 102 1.9 4.5 15.2 15.4 82.9 80.1 
Investment Co. of America________---- 3,732 4,518 16.7 19.5 0.5 0.5 82.8 80.0 
Investors Management Fund _-__---_~_-- 288 291 2.0 2.1 None None 98.0 97.9 
“eR nicnervocker Fund ................. 7,073 8,376 42.6 50.5 4.3 4.1 53.1 45.4 
Loomis-Sayles Mutual Fund-_-___-_-_--- 8,344 8,040 28.3 26.2 22.0 21.8 49.7 52.0 
Massachusetts Investors Trust_________ 12,377 12,298 2.4 2.4 None None 97.6 97.6 
Massachusetts Inv. Growth Stock Fund NA 1,001 NA 2.4 NA None NA 97.6 
Mutual Investment Fund____-.__._--_- 298 315 11.8 11.7 33.6 34.7 54.6 53.6 
a 972 304 3.1 1.0 None None 96.9 99.0 
National Securities—Stock -_..... ~~ 3,025 2,541 5.4 4.1 None None 94.6 95.9 
on  . SR A a 1,436 1,856 22.5 28.7 6.7 5.5 70.8 55.8 
Selected American Shares____._______-_ 1,838 1,895 6.9 7.2 None None 93.1 92.8 
SE 5 10 0.8 1.5 4.8 48 94.4 93.7 
State Street Investment Corp._.________ 25,628 26,382 22.0 23.0 0.5 0.5 77.5 76.5 
Wall Street Investing Corp. ___-__-_-_-- 782 781 20.9 21.4 None None 79.1 78.6 
Closed-End Companies: 
0 BELLS 3,097 2.871 5.7 5.4 0.8 0.9 93.5 93.7 
American European Securities_________ 183 928 1.4 7.5 12.5 6.3 86.1 86.2 
**American International ____._._________ 737 708 3.0 3.0 1.2 1.5 95.8 95.5 
Capital Administration -_....._.______ 204 7+ 1.8 oo 16.6 «4 81.6 fen 
General American Investors__________-_ 8,043 7,247 15.2 13.9 None None 84.8 86.1 
General Public Service__._._._.__________ 326 1,173 2.5 6.9 None None 97.5 93.1 
Lehman Corporation ------~_--.__---- 18,083 18,596 11.8 12.4 None 0.1 88.2 87.5 
National Shares Corp._--_--.---...-_- 1,604 1,736 12.5 13.8 5.8 4.6 81.7 81.6 
7?Tri-Continental | ES a 1,243 2,116 0.7 1.2 14.5 15.1 84.8 83.7 
7U. S. & Foreign Securities_..__.________ 2,543 2,606 4.1 4.4 None None 95.9 95.6 
U. S. & International Securities.______ 5,157 5,331 7.9 8.5 0.1 0.1 92.0 91.4 











‘Investment bonds and preferred stock: Moody’s Aaa through 


Ba for bonds; Fitch’s AAA through BB and approximate equivalents 
for preferreds. {Portfolio exclusive of securities in subsidiary or 


$Name changed from Russell Berg Fund. 
tName changed from Nesbett Fund. {Name changed from Re 


associated companies. 


public 


Investors. **December figures corrected. NA Not Available. *7Cap- 


ital Administration merged into Tri-Continental Corp. effective April 
as of that date. 


8th; statement report 


SUMMARY 





Change in Cash Position of 59 Investment Companies 


Open-End Companies: Plus 
Balanced Funds -_--~-----_- 7 
CO ee 14 

Closed-End Companies _____ 5 

Totals—All Companies__ 26 


Minus Unchanged Total 
4 


10 21 
7 7 28 
3 2 10 

20 13 59 


This latter company was 
currenily eliminated from four 
portfolios and lightened in a 
tifth. Sales totaled 31,400 shares. 
Five funds also disposed of 21,400 
shares of Middle South Utilities. 
Texas Utilities was completely 
sold out of four portfolios while 
Washington Water Power, pre- 
viously spun off by Electric Bond 
and Share, was eliminated by 
three managements and decreased 
by another. Three companies sold 
a total of 23,800 shares of Central 
and Southwest Corp., the least 
popular issue in the previous 
three months’ period, while a like 
number of trusts disposed of Vir- 
ginia Electric and Power and 
Wisconsin Electric Power. Leh- 
man Corporation eliminated its 
holding of 100,000 shares of Mid- 
dle West Corp. 

Great Northern preferred and 
Southern Pacific shared honors as 
the most popular issues in the 
carrier group. 6,300 shares of 
the former were initially acquired 
by three trusts and added to the 
holdings of four others while 
20,600 shares of Southern Pacific 
were newly committed to two 
portfolios and increased in five 
others. Santa Fe, second most 
popular issue in the December 
quarter, was bought by six man- 
agements for a total of 14,800 
shares. Two offsetting sales 
equaled 2,300 shares. Atlantic 
Coast Line. Chesapeake and Ohio 
and Nickel Plate were each ac- 
quired by three funds. The latter 
carrier had been the favorite in the 
previous period. Northern Pacific 
was liked by three trusts, and 
two each bought Kansas City 
Southern and Norfolk and West- 
ern. Sales were fairly well scat- 
tered but predominated in Rock 
Island. 13,100 shares were elimi- 
nated from two portfolios and 
lightened in two others. Offset- 
ting were two relatively small 
initial commitments. Two blocks 
of Canadian Pacific were disposed 
of, this rail being the lone issue 
noticeably in disfavor during the 
previous quarter. There was a 
division of opinion on Pennsyl- 
varia and New York Central. 

Carrier Corp. was the outstand- 
ing issue in the building division, 
three managements making initial 
commitments totaling 24,000 
shares. One of these management 
purchases was made by two 
Seligman-sponsored trusts — Tri- 
Continental and National Inves- 
tors—which both eliminated hold- 
ings of York. Flintkote and United 
States Plywood were also well 
liked, four trusts acquiring 15.000 
shares of the former and 5,250 
shares of the latter. There were 
no offsetting sales. Three funds 
each favored Lone Star Cement 
and United States Gypsum, the 
latter having been the most 
popular building issue during the 
last quarter of 1952. A'so bought 
by two companies were Arm- 
strong Cork, Celotex, Glidden, 
Sherwin Williams, Simmons and 
Crane. Two other management 
groups eliminated York Corp. in 
addition to the Tri-Continental 
Corp. sales; and Alpha Portland 
Cement was also sold on balance. 
Nine managements added stock of 
National Lead during the period, 
but most of this was exchanged 
through merger with Doehler- 
Jarvis. Bullock Fund and National 
Investors disposed of their entire 
holdings of Affiliated Gas Equip- 
ment received through direct 
placement arranged by Reynolds 
and Co. three years ago. With the 
exception of investments acquired 
by companies managed by In- 
vestors Diversified Services and 
the distribution of Georgia Pacific 
Plywood in the latter part of 1951, 


there apparently have been very 
few direct placements of any con- 
sequence to be made with the 
open-end companies. 


also 


Du Pont Favored 
Du Pont was easily the favorite 
stock in the chemical group, three 
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trusts making initial commitments 
umd itive owvhers udcding to port- 
folios a total of 74.000 shares. 
‘thcre was fo liquidation in this 
outs‘anding blue chip during 
either the current or previous 
cuarter, at which latter time it 
led been the second most popular 
issue in the group. Nor was there 
curiently any selling in Texas 
Gu.f Sulphur, 21,500 shares of 
which were added to three port- 
folios and initially purchased for 
two others. Three funds also 
bought Air Reduction and Her- 
cules Powder, two making new 
commitments in the latter. Com- 
mercial Solvents was also liked by 
two managements. The only con- 
centrated selling was in Mathieson 
Chemical, four complete elimin- 
ations and one partial sale equal- 
ing 17,900 shares. One block of 
2,500 shares was purchased. 


Buying was fairly well scat- 
tered among several of the mer- 
cnandising issues. G. C. Murphy 
was the leading retailer favored, 
but it was only acquired by three 
managements. Two funds each 
bought American Stores, Food 
Fair, Grant and Green, and there 
were two new commitments in 
Simpson’s, Ltd., previously noted. 
Opinion was evenly divided on 
Allied Stores which had been top 
favorite for some time previously. 
There was also a division of sen- 
timent on both Montgomery Ward 
and Sears Roebuck. Two com- 
panies eliminated a total of 5,500 
shares of Ward, while a third 
made an initial commitment and 
a fourth added to portfolio hold- 
ings. the latter two purchases 
equaling 2,000 shares. One block 
of 5,300 shares of Woolworth was 
bought which was 100 shares 
short of the 5400 share total 
acquired by three trusts in the 
previous quarter. 


Chovestors 


STOCK FUND - 


Notice of 31st Consecutive Dividend. 
The Board of Directors of Investors 
Stock Fund has declared a quar- 
terly dividend of eighteen cents per 
share payable on May 21, 1953 to 
shareho'ders of record as of April 
30, 1953. 


H. K. Bradford, President 


Gi 
CSencttors STOCK FUND 











Atm as 


Chemical Fund 


A Prospectus describing the Com- 
pany and its shares, including 
the price and terms of offer- 
ing, is available upon request. 


F. EFBERS] 


AD 
AMERICAN 


SHARES 


Prospectus from your dealer or 
Selected Investments Co. 
135 S. La Salle S., Chicago 3, Ill. 
























Buying of the electrical equip- 
ments was paced by Weneral —,ec- 
tric, eigat companies aading a to- 
tal of 14,60y snares. Sylvania 
klectric was next best-liked issue 
in tnis division with Westing- 
house a close runner up, 11,5uJ 
shares resuiting fro.n tnree new 
commitments and two portfolio 
additions. Three purchases of 
Philco totaled 3,000 shares. Three 
funds also each concenirated sell- 
ing on Philco and Zenith. Activity 
was relatively light in Radio 
Corporation with opinion divided. 


While the food stocks remained 
among the top ten favorite indus- 
try groups, buying was scattered 
among many issues. The only 
really concentrated purchasing 
occurred in United Fruit, four 
funds adding to holdings and two 
others making new commitments 
totaling 25,500 shares. Two pur- 
chases each were made _ in 
Archer-Daniels-Midland and Con- 
tinental Baking. Selling was 
extremely light as in the previous 
quarter. 

Bethlehem was the steel feature, 
a position which it had held dur- 
ing the last three months of 1952. 
Four managements made new 
commitments and three added 
stock to existing holdings, in all 
equaling 14,200 shares. 4,100 shares 
were eliminated from two port- 
tolios and lightened in a third. 
United States Steel and Armco 
also again shared honors as second 
most popular issues, with Republic 
dropping out from this position 
occupied in the December, 1952, 
quarter as four purchases were 
almost countered by three sales. 
Six trusts acquired a total of 
30,000 shares of Armco and 29,500 
of Big Steel. Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube was eliminated from 
three portfolios and lightened in 
another, while Vanadium and 
Allegheny Ludlum were each sold 
by three managements. Buying of 
machinery companies continued 
at the previous quarter’s pace but 
selling doubled, almost equaling 
the purchases. Combustion En- 
gineering-Superheater was by far 
the favorite issue, finding favor 
with six investment funds. Food 
Machinery was liked by four 
trusts while Bucyrus-Erie was 
initially acquired by two and 
added to the holdings of another. 
Doehler-Jarvis was sold by three 
companies and exchanged for Na- 


tional Lead Shares by six others. 
Three managements also de- 
creased holdings of Joy and In- 
gersoll Rand. Least popular issue 
in the division, however, was Na- 
tional Acme with a tally of four 
funds making sales during the 
period. 








SOVEREIGN 
INVESTORS 


A MUTUAL INVESTMFNI FUND 


Prospectus upon request 
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Natural Gas Transactions 


Auwer.cau Natural Gas was the 
linvot Pupusear SLOCK 1N Its group, 
buyiug 1/,30U snares. 
-Uillus.tua Gas Was a Close second, 
welvte tutlus LuaKiIng new commit- 
sit ietS dae LWO auaing LO existing 
41V1U lips. muowever, two large 
poriu.i.w elimindatious totaiea 
42,113 shares. El Paso Naturai 
Gas was also well bought, al- 
though two of the four funds 
acquiring its stock confined pur- 
chases to those made through 
exercise of rights. Mississippi 
River Fuel was also bought by 
two managements while three 
others sold Southern Natural Gas. 
furchase of drugs was high- 
lighted by six additions of Merck 
totaling 19,775 shares. Offsetting 
in part were four sales. Four 
trusts bought Pfizer, Colgate, and 
McKesson and Robbins, while 
three acquisitions of Abbott Labo- 
ratories totaled 4,600 shares. 
Elimination of Bristol-Myers from 
two portfolios equaled 32,000 
shares. Two new commitments 
were made botn in Continental 
and American Can, but three more 
funds added to their holdings of 
the latter major container com- 
pany. Selling almost equaled pur- 
chases in the paper and printing 
equities, with International Paper 
easily the favorite in the group. 
Six managements acquired a total 
of 6,100 shares. Liquidation, con- 
centrated in Rayonier, totaled 
20,300 shares. The tobaccos were 
well bought as in the previous 
December quarter with American 
Tobacco the outstanding favorite 
in nine portfolios. Six funds ac- 
quired a tetal of 77,000 shares of 
Reynolds while both Liggett and 
Myers and Lorillard were also 
bought on balance. The one ex- 
ception to this general approvai 
of the tobacco stocks was the 
sale of four blocks of Philip Mor- 
ris, although there were also two 
purchases of this issue. 


wae ta Uvcod 


The Aviation Issues 


Buying was cut down consider- 
ably from the preceding quarter 
in the aviation issues. American 
Airlines was the only company 
favored in the transport group 
with opinion divided both on 
Eastern and United. Four man- 
agements bought Boeing on bal- 
ance with a like number selling 
Douglas. Purchases were also 
sliced considerably in the auto 
and auto parts equities, totaling 
only half those of the December 
quarter and practically being 
matched by selling transactions. 
Four investment companies 
bought a total of 24,000 shares of 
General Motors, but Chrysler was 
eliminated from six portfolios and 
lightened in two others. Sales 
equaled 39,500 shares. Manage- 
ment opinion was about balanced 
on Studebaker. although sales to- 
taled 41,000 shares. Among the 
parts suppliers and manufac- 
turers, Borg Warner was liked by 
five trusts while Briggs, Standard 
Steel Spring and Timken Detroit 
Axle were each vurchased bv two 
managements. Bendix, Eaton 
Manufacturing and Electric Stor- 
age Battery were sold. 


Finance and Insurance Companies 

In the finance company grouv 
opinion was divided on both Com- 
rercial Credit ard C. I. T. Finan- 
cial, following the stock split of 






the latter. Household Finance, 
however, was bought on balance. 
Insurance companies were well 
liked as in the December quarter. 
Home, American Reinsurance, 
Aetna and United States Fidelity 
and Guaranty, after making due 
allowance for the stock distribu- 
tions of the latter two, were par- 
ticularly favored, but General Re- 
insurance was sold. Attention has 
been called to two new arrivals 
in portfolios — Kansas City Life 
and Life Insurance Co. of Virginia. 
Among commercial banks, four 
new additions were made of Na- 
tional City of New York plus the 
stock distributed as a dividend. 
Two purchases were made of 
Marine Midland, and also of 
Transamerica. 

Goodyear was the favorite 
among the rubber stocks, six 
trusts buying 23,650 shares. Also 
well-liked were United States 
Rubber by four funds and Good- 
rich and Firestone each by three. 
Opinion was evenly divided on 
the textile issues. American Vis- 
cose was purchased by seven 
funds and J. P. Stevens by six, 
while selling was concentrated in 
six blocks of Celanese and four 
of Burlington Mills. 


Aluminum of America featured 
the selling in the nonferrous 
group. Four companies disposed 
of a total of 5,300 shares. Three 
trusts sold International Nickel 
and Hudson Bay Mining and 
Smelting while there were two 
sales of St. Joseph Lead. Opinion 
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was evenly divided—four to four 
— on Kennecott. Axe-Houghton 
Fund A, which was one of the 
sellers, purchased Phelps Dodge. 
This latter issue was the outstand- 
ing favorite in the group, six 
managements acquiring a total of 
40,600 shares. Pittsburgh Con- 
solidation Coal was also well 
liked by three funds. Buyers and 
sellers, as for some time in the 
past, continued at a virtual stale- 
mate on Anaconda. 


La Salle St.Women to 
Hold Dinner Meeting 


CHICAGO, Ill.—La Salle Street 
Women will have a dinner meet- 
ing Tuesday, May 12, 6 p.m., at 
the College Club, 30 North Michi- 
gan Avene. Mr. Paul M. Angle. 
Director of the Chicago Historice 
Society, will speak on “The His- 
torical Society.” 

Mr. Angle is one of the coun- 
try’s leading scholars and authori- 
ties on Lincoln data and has 
written several books on the sub- 
ject of Abraham Lincoln. The 
Chicago Historical Society has 
gained stature and prestige under 
Mr. Angle’s leadership and it now 
contains one of the largest col-. 
lections of Lincolnia in the coun- 
try. 

Miss. Eleanor Karcher, of Chan - 
ner Securities, will preside at th 


meeting. 
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Paal H:Davis & Go, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Teletype CG 934, 405 
Telephone FI 6-0300 





The Crosby Corporation 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Teletype BS 411 
Telephone CA 7-6811 





A Unique Opportunity 


Profit More from Your Sales— 
Build a Personal Estate 


Yes—-now you can profit more from your sales... 
with an alert. progressive firm that has an un- 
usual profit-sharing plan enabling you to build a 
personal estate of $5,000 to $50,000. 


King Merritt & Co. offers you such an opportu- 
nity. We deal in Mutual Fund shares exclusively 
—the most popular product in the investment 
market today. Operating coast-to-coast, we know 
how to help our men sell more and earn more. i 


We help you build a profitable business in your | 
own area; keep you supplied with tested, proven | 
sales-getting ideas. We handle all your routine 
paper work and other time-consuming details— ; 
leaving you free to devote all your time to the 
business of selling and earning commissions. | 


Salesmer in 33 states are enjoying life more and 
earning bigger incomes as part of the King Mer- 

ritt organization. Many of our men are earning 
$20,000 up annually. One man made over $8,000 

in one recent month. Another drew $8,000. Sev- 

eral others, $5,000. Our unusual incentive plan 
gives you the same opportunity. 


A special “top commission” plan is open to quali- 
fied men who can bring a sales team with them. 
You net more this way than you would operating 
on your own as a dealer! 


Find out abeut the opportunities open in your 
own home territory. Call, phone or write King 
Merritt, President, at 


KING MERRITT & CO., INC. | 


210 Park Avenue, New York 17 


A NATIONWIDE 
ORGANIZATION 

















MUrray Hill 8-8840 


SPECIALIZING 
IN MUTUAL POUNDS 





OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 

















News ABOUT BANKS 


CONSOLIDATIONS 
NEW BRANCHES 
NEW OFFICERS, ETC 
REVISED 
CAPITALIZATIONS 


| AND BANKERS 





Wall Street real estate, which 
bas been Government-owned 
wince 1824, has just become the 
wroperty of The Seamen’s Bank 
for Savings, of New York it has 
ween announced by Clarence G. 
Wiichalis, President and Chairman 
«sf the Board of the bank. The old 
WwW. S. Assay property, at 30-32 
Wall Street, was transferred to 
the bank by the Government in 
exchange for the Ludwig Baumann 
Building at 210-220 Livingston 
Street, Brooklyn, in which the 
Wureau of Internal Revenue has 
Ween located for many years. The 
Bank had completed the purchase 
«of the Ludwig Baumann Building 
@rom the Elbeco Realty Corpora- 
tion, subsidiary of “L. B. and 
Spear’s,” just prior to exchanging 
%t for 30-32 Wall Street. Mr. 
Miichalis announced that the final 
losing of the transaction was the 
culmination of more than five 
‘years of effort by the bank to ob- 
tain possession of the Assay Of- 
fice property. The arrangement 
was ultimately concluded when 
"The Seamen’s Bank offered to ex- 
whange the Livingston Street 
property, and no other bids were 
received for the Government 
property. The bank on April 13 
received permission from _ the 
State Banking Department to 
move its Main Office from its 
present building at 74 Wall Street 
to the newly-acquired location. 
"The work of constructing the new 
“Mlain Office quarters on the site 
#f the Assay Office will start im- 
wmnediately. The Seamen’s Bank for 
Savings has been located on Wall 
Street for all but two years since 
&t was chartered in 1829. It has 
-wccupied several different build- 
ings during that period, moving 
«loser to Broadway each time. The 
mew location at 30-32 Wall Street 
as in the center of the entire lower 
Wianhattan area, The historic Sub- 
‘Treasury Building, where Wash- 
Sngton was inaugurated as Presi- 
aient of the United States in 1789, 
is next door. The Seamen’s Bank 
Zor Savings reports resources of 
@ver $300,000,000. 

* * * 

The election of M. B. Long to 
the Board of Trustees of The New 
Werk Savings Bank of New York 
ity was announced on May 6 by 
the President, Richard L. Maloney, 
Jr. Mr. Long is Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, Incorporated. 


* % * 


Horace C. Flanigan, President 
@f the Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany, of New York announced on 
May 1 that George V. McLaugh- 
lin, Chairman of the Executive 
<ommittee, intends to retire as of 
June 15 next. He will remain as 
@ member of the Board of Di- 
wectors and other committees of 
the Trust Company and as Chair- 
gman of its Brooklyn Advisory 
Board. Mr. McLaughlin was Pres- 
ident of the Brooklyn Trust Com- 
wany for over 20 years, prior to 
its merger with Manufacturers 
Trust Company. He was formerly 
Superintendent of Banks of the 
State of New York and Police 
Commissioner of New York City. 
Me also served as President of the 
New York State Bankers Associa- 
tion in 1933-34 and is a member 
@f the Advisory Council of New 
York Chapter, American Institute 
of Banking. 


. Presently he is Vice-Chairman 
of the Triborough Bridge and 
Tunnel Authority, Director of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Trustee of Consolidated Edison 
“Company, St. John’s University 


and other private, charitable and 
civic organizations. 
a 2 


Irving Trust Company of New 
York on May 4 announced the 
appointment of John F. Childs as 
head of its Public Utility Depart- 
ment and his election as Vice- 
President. Mr. Childs succeeds 
Tom P. Walker, reeently elected 
President and Director of Trans- 
continental Gas Pipeline Corp. 
Mr. Childs came to the Irving in 
1940 from the investment firm of 
Dick & Merle-Smith. In 1946, 
after service as a Lieutenant Com- 
mander in the Navy, he aided in 
establishing the Irving’s Public 
Utility Department. He has since 
specialized in problems of utility 
financing and financial relations 
and is the author or editor of a 
number of articles and hand books 
in these fields. He was elected an 
Assistant Vice-President in 1949. 
A graduate of Trinity College in 
1931, he received the degree of 
M.S. from Trinity in 1932, of 
M.B.A. from Harvard Business 
School in 1933 and of LL.B. from 
Fordham University in 1946. He 
was admitted to the New York 
Bar in 1946. 


* 


* * 


Oscar L. Chapman, former Sec- 
retary of the Interior, and Carlos 
Trouyet, industrialist and inter- 
national financier of Mexico have 
been elected to serve on the 
Board of Directors of the Ameri- 
can Trust Company of New York, 
70 Wall Street. In making the an- 
nouncement on May 3 Harvey L. 
Schwamm, President, stated that 
Mr. Chapman will also act as a 
consultant to the Bank. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Schwamm “the elec- 
tion of Mr. Trouyet and Mr. 
Chapman solidifies the interests 
and strengthens the resources of 
the American Trust Company in 
dealing with the industrial, com- 
mercial and related problems in 
Mexico and the Caribbean area 
where the bank has for many 
years had substantial interests.” 
Since leaving the cabinet in Janu- 
arey, 1953, Mr. Chapman returned 
to the private practice of law in 
the firm of Chapman & Wolf- 
sohn. He is also a Director of the 
Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Cor- 
poration. Mr. Carlos Trouyet re- 
sides in Mexico City where he 
serves on the directorate of many 
Mexican enterprises including 
banks, life insurance companies, 
industrial corporations and rail- 
roads. 

+ * + 


The election of Robert J. Mc- 
Ginty as an Assistant Treasurer 
of The Marine Midland Trust 
Company of New York has been 
announced by James G. Blaine, 
President. Mr. McGinty will be 
associated with the Division han- 
dling New York State. He was, 
until recently, an Assistant Sec- 
retary of Chemical Bank & Trust 
Company. Upon his graduation 
from Manhattan College in 1940, 
he became associated with the 
Chemical Bank & Trust Com- 
pany until his entry into the 
Army in 1941. In 1946 he was re- 
leased from active duty with the 
rank of Captain. 


* * * 


Iver W. Bergquist has been ap- 
pointed an Assistant Breasurer in 
the Herald Square office of the 
Hanover Bank of New York. Mr. 
Bergquist joined the Hanover in 
1929. He previously had been 
with Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. and 
the Book of the Month Club. He 
has been associated with several 
of the bank’s main office depart- 
ments, including securities, loan, 


and trust securities, and was at 
one time with the Plaza office. 
x * = 

The Personal Credit Depart- 
ment of The National City Bank 
of New York celebrated on May 4 
its 25th anniversary. A banquet at 
the Waldorf Astoria Hotel that 
night marked the event. Estab- 
at moderate rates, without collat- 
eral, to salaried men and women, 
lished May 4, 1928 to make loans 
a field previously untouched by 
any large commercial bank in the 
United States, this Department of 
the bank in the quarter century 
that has elapsed, has loaned $242 
billion to six million persons. 
Under the bank’s plan for prop- 
erty modernization since 1934, 
when the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration program was 
launched, 288,000 loans, totaling 
$223 million have been made. 
Loans to some 101,000 individuals, 
for the business needs of veterans 
under the G.I. Bill of Rights and 
to other small businessmen, 
amount to $168 million. The Na- 
tional City’s Personal Credit De- 
partment with Central Office at 
the bank’s 42nd Street Branch, 
and where the Personal Loan op- 
erations of the bank’s 67 branches 
are concentrated, now has a staff 
of 1,100 employees, compared with 
the four who started the small 
loan facilities in 1928. The bank 
early established a policy of ar- 
ranging for life insurance on these 
personal loans so that in the event 
of the death of the borrower 
neither the family or others would 
be required to repay the loan. On 
April 1, 1953, National City an- 
nounced that insurance protection 
for borrowers would be extended 
to the bank’s commercial loans, 
on an optional basis. 

* * * 

James V. McCabe has been 
elected Assistant Secretary of 
Union Dime Savings Bank of 
New York, according to an an- 
nouncement made by J. Wilbur 
Lewis, President of the bank. Mr. 
McCabe joined the staff of the 
Union Dime as an interest clerk 
in June, 1920. He was a teller for 
some years, then was made a su- 
pervisor. With his election as an 
officer, Mr. McCabe becomes the 
operations officer on the banking 
floor. 

* ae a 

The Great Neck Trust €om- 
pany of Great Neck, N. Y. re- 
ceived approval from the New 
York State Banking Department 
as of April 20 to increase its cap- 
ital stock from $357,500 (consist- 
ing of $120,000 of preferred stock 
divided into 16,000 shares of the 
par value of $7.50 per share and 
$237,500 of common stock divided 
into 19,000 shares of the par value 
of $12.50 per share), to $475,000 
of common stock divided into 38,- 
000 shares of the par value of 
$12.50 per share. 

* % % 

Harry E. Umphrey of Wash- 
burn, Me., has been elected as a 
Class B Director of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston, Harold 
D. Hodgkinson, Chairman of the 
Board, announced on May 1. 
Owner and President of Aroos- 
took Potato Growers, Inc., Mr. 
Umphrey operated and adminis- 
tered a potato dehydration plant 
in Aroostook County during 
World War II which was the first 
to win the War Food Administra- 
tion “A” Award. He has been 
active for a great many years in 
the potato industry. In addition 
to holding a number of important 
directorships in private industry, 
he is a Director of Associated In- 
dustries of Maine, Maine Devel- 
opment Corp., and the New Eng- 
land Council. He is a Trustee and 
member of Executive Committee 
of Colby College. 


* % * 


The Boards of Directors of 
Girard Trust Corn Exchange 


Bank and the National Bank of 
Germantown and Trust Company, 
both of Philadelphia, approved on 
April 28 a plan for merger. This 
action is subject to approval by 





the shareholders of the two banks 
at special meetings to be held on 
June 30, and to approval by State 
and Federal banking authorities. 
The actual consolidation, there- 
fore, it is stated cannot be ef- 
fected until July. It is proposed 
that shareholders of the National 
Bank of Germantown and Trust 
Company exchange their stock, 
share-for-share, for 100,000 new 
shares to be issued by Girard 
Trust Corn Exchange Bank. The 
result will be a combined institu- 
tion, operating under the charter 
of Girard Trust Corn Exchange 
Bank, with total resources of 
$600,000,000. The National Bank 
of Germantown was founded in 
1814. As of the end of 1952, its 
total resources were $43,000,000, 
and deposits $39,000,000. Glenn K. 
Morris was President until his 
death on March 1, 1953, since 
which time M. H. Callender has 
been acting as Executive Vice- 
President. Girard Trust Corn 
Exchange Bank is one of the city’s 
largest commercial banks and 
has an outstanding trust business. 
At the close of 1952, total re- 
sources were $579,000,000. Depos- 
its were $518,000,000, and assets 
administered for customers of the 
Trust Department exceeded $1,- 
200,000,000. This bank resulted 
from the merger in 1951 of Girard 
Trust Company and Corn Ex- 
change National Bank and Trust 
Company, Philadelphia. The 
main office is at Broad and Chest- 
nut Streets, with 13 other offices 
in communities from West Phila- 
delphia to Mayfair. David E. Wil- 
liams is Chairman of the Board. 
James E. Gowen is Chairman of 
the Executive Committee. Goef- 
frey S. Smith is President. It is 
stated that it will be the policy of 
the merged bank to preserve the 
community character of the Na- 
tional Bank of Germantown. Its 
office will continue under the 
supervision of the men now in 
charge there. No officer or em- 
ployee of either bank will lose his 
position by reason of the merger. 
% % % 


The Farmers National Bank & 
Trust Co. of Ashtabula, Ohio 
(common stock $300,000) and the 
Marine Savings Bank Co. of Ash- 
tabula (common stock $110,000) 
were consolidated at the close of 
business April 9 under the 
charter and title of the Farm- 
ers National Bank & Trust Co. 
The consolidated institution will 
have a capital stock of $382,500 
in shares of $25 each, surplus of 
$617,500 and undivided profits of 
not less than $250,000. 


a * % 


The capital structure of the Re- 
public National Bank of Dallas, 
Texas now in excess of $60,000,- 
000, became effective on May 1 
following approval of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, according 
to an announcement by Fred F. 
Florence, President of the Bank. 
Through a split in existing stock, 
plus issuance of new stock, the 
shares of the bank’s stock out- 
standing was increased from l,- 
050,000 shares to 2,000,000 shares. 
Sale of new shares provided $7,- 
500,000, of which $3,000,000 was 
allocated to Capital and $4,500,000 
to Surplus. Capital was increased 
from $21,000,000 to $24,000,000; 
surplus from $21,500,000 to $26,- 
000,000. Added to undivided 
profits of approximately $5,300,000 
and reserve for contingencies of 
$5,000,000, this gives the bank 
total capital funds in excess of 
$60,000,000. Rights to purchase 


the stock were offered ratably to 
shareholders following approval 
by stockholders at a meeting held 
April 14. The plans to increase 
the capital of the bank were noted 
in our issue of April 9, page 1540. 


With Prescott & Co. 

(Special to Tue Financia CHrontcie) 
TOLEDO, Ohio—Mildred Mc- 
Neil has joined the staff of Pres- 

cott & Co., Spitzer Building. 


The Commerciai and Financial Chronicle ...Thursday, May 7, 1953 





Predicts Record New 

Capital Equip. in ’53 
Study by Council for Technologi- 
cal Advancement on market out- 
look for capital goods indicates 


that 1953 output in this category 
will probably exceed that of 1952 


A report by the Council of 
Technological Advancement, an 
affiliate of the Machinery and 
Allied Products Institute, predicts 
industry expenditures for new 
capital equipment in 1953 may 
well reach a record amount. 

The Council points out that 
present anticipated capital 
expenditures generally reflect a 
strengthening of investment in- 
tentions as compared with pre- 
dictions reported earlier this year 
and in the latter part of 1952. 

It is noted that a joint Com- 
merce Department-SEC survey of 
current anticipated capital ex-— 
penditures points to expenditures 
of $27.0 billion in 1953 for non- 
farm plant and equipment, an in-— 
crease of $500 million over 1952 
and $6.4 billion over 1950. 


In discussing estimates for capi- 
tal expenditures during the sec- 
ond half of 1953, the Council sug- 
gests that if business remains 
fairly constant through the first 
six months of 1953, it is unlikely 
the year-end will see a drop in 
capital goods spending 

As defense expenditures hit a 
peak, the years immediately be- 
yond 1953 are likely to see a 
larger proportion of capital ex- 
penditures go into modernization 
and replacement as _ contrasted. 
with the recent emphasis on ex- 
pansion, the report states. 


Therefore, if equipment pro- 
ducers are to maintain an aggre- 
gate volume of sales comparable 
to that experienced since the war, 
a more rapid rotation of the na- 
tion’s capital equipment will be 
necessary. The report points up 
the underlying importance of de- 
preciation accruals in capital’ 
equipment procurement policies. 


Inadequate depreciation accruals 
resulting from Treasury insistence 
on straight-line write-offs over 
extended service lives, currently 
place a serious drag on moderni- 
zation and replacement planning 
and needlessly reduce the amount 
of funds available to business for 
investment in the period ahead. 


In calling for amendment to 
present Treasury tax depreciation 
policy, the Council points out that 
depreciation policies which more 
realistically reflect the true course 
of capital consumption would play 
an important part in sustaining. 
present high levels of employ--. 
ment and productivity. 


Earle J. Woodward With 
The Milwaukee Company 


(Special to Tze Frvancrat CuHronicre) 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Earle J. Wood-. 
ward has become associated with 
The Milwaukee Company, 135 
South La Salle Street. Mr. Wood- 
ward, who has been in the invest- 
ment business in Chicago for many 
years, was formerly with Demp-- 
sey & Co. and Detmer & Co. 


Lahan Joins Goodbody 


(Special to Tae Financrat CHronicie) 
PANAMA CITY, Fla.—Ralph A.. 
Lahan has become associated with 
Goodbody & Co. Mr. Lahan for- 
merly conducted his own invest— 


ment business in Birmingham, 
Alabama. 


With Bache in Cleveland’ 


(Special to Tae FPrvancrat Curonicie) 

CLEVELAND, Ohio—Robert R. 
Coccia has become associated with 
Bache & Co., National City East 
Sixth Building. Mr. Coccia was: 
formerly with Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane in their 
Milwaukee office. 
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eThe State of Trade and Inausixy 


Steel Output Scheduled to Hold Unchanged at 
100.3% of Capacity 


Buyers will have to pay more for their steel purchases over 
coming months, but how much more will not be possible of deter- 
mining for some weeks to come, reports “Steel,” the weekly mag- 
azine of metalworking, the current week. 


At the moment, it states, leading steelmakers, including U. S. 
Steel Corp., are effecting increases in extras on certain products 
which will set the immediate market pattern. But, significantly, 
few changes in published base prices are being announced. These 
may come later, probably when producers can better appraise their 
cost position in the light of whatever wage settlement stems from 
impending negotiations with the steelworkers’ union. 


An increasing number of producers are revising extras up- 
ward. It is difficult, this trade weekly adds, to determine the aver- 
age effect of these changes on consumer costs as ordering patterns 
probably will be changed to some extent. Increases, however, 
amount to a little more than $5 per ton on hot-rolled bars and just 
slightly under $10 on coid-finished. Revised cars on hot-rolled 
and cold-rolled carbon gheets incorporate advances of $1 and $2 
per ton. 


With most of the current price revisions confined to extras, 
“Steel’s” weighted index on finished steel continues unchanged at 
181.31. The pig iron composite also is holding with No. 2 foundry 
iron, $55.04, basic iron, .66, and malleable iron, $55.77. Further 
weakness has developed scrap, the steelmaking grade composite 
being down $1 from a“Week ago, now standing at $41.67, lowest 
since November, 1950, wHen it was $41.33, and comparing with the 
high of $45 in March this year. 


Supported by surprisingly strong and persistent demands from 
all consuming directions, rotably for sheets, bars, plates and shapes, 
steelmaking operations being pushed to the limit of available 
facilities, concludes “Steét: 


The American Iron and Steel Institute announced that the 
operating rate of steel companies having 93% of the steelmaking 
capacity for the entire try will be at an average of 100.3% of 
capacity for the week ing May 4, 1953, equivalent to 2,262,- 
000 tons of ingots and steel for castings and unchanged from that 
of a week ago. For the e week a month ago the rate was 98.9% 
and production 2,230,000 tons. A year ago when the capacity was 


smaller actual output Was, placed at 1,775,000 tons, or 85.5% of 
capacity. * 


Electric Output Hetedes Further in Latest Week 


The amount of electgi¢e energy distributed by the electric light 
and power industry for the week ended May 2, 1953, was esti- 
mated at 7,938,823,000 kwh., according to the Edison Electric In- 
stitute. 


The current total was 76,884,000 kwh. below that of the pre- 
ceding week when output totaled 8.015,707,000 kwh. It was 990,- 
225,000 kwh., or 14.3% above the total output for the week ended © 
May 3, 1952, and 1,379,123,000 kwh. in excess of the output re- 
ported for the corresponding period two years ago. 


Car Loadings Rise 3.7% Above Previous Week 


Loa-lings of revenue freight for the week ended April 25, 1953, 
totaled 779,804 cars, according to the Association of American Rail- 
roads, representing an increase of 28,176 cars, or 3.7% above the 
preceding week, partly due to seasonal increases in movement of 
ore and coal. 


The week’s total represented an increase of 315 cars, or 0.4% 
above the corresponding week a year ago, but a decrease of 44,858 
cars, or 5.4% below the ccrresponding week in 1951. 


U. S. Auto Output Rises 20% Above Preceding Week 


; Passenger car production in the United States last week 
dipped about 5% below the previous week, but was still 53% 


higher than the like 1952 week, according to “Ward’s Automotive 
Reports.” 


It aggregated 144,071 cars compared with 151,126 cars (re- 


vised) in the previous week, and 94,125 cars turned out in the 
like 1952 week. 


Total output for the past week was made up of 144,071 cars 
and 30,137 trucks built in the United States, against 151,126 cars 
and 31,469 trucks the previous week and 94,125 cars and 24,401 
trucks in the comparable 1952 week. 


; Canadian companies made 8,893 cars last week, compared 
with 8,819 in the prior week and 6,787 in the like week last year. 
Their truck production for the week amounted to 3,285, compared 


with 3,196 in the preceding week and 3,289 in the similar week a 
year ago. 


Business Failures Record Mild Advance 


‘Commercial and industrial failures rose to 169 in the week 
ending April 30 from 159 in the preceding week, according to Dun 
& Bradstreet. Inc. Casualties were above the 150 which occurred 
a year ago and the 163 in 1951, but remained considerably below 
the 281 in the comparable week of prewar 1939. 


Failures involving liabilities of $5,000 or more increased to 
143 from 132 and exceeded the 120 of this size occurring a year 
ago. Among small casualties no significant change was noted. 
Twelve of the week’s casualties had liabilities in excess of $100,000. 


Wholesale Food Price Index Equals Year’s High Point 

Advancing for the third successive week, the Dun & Brad- 
street Wholesale Food Price Index rose 4 cents to stand at $6.42 
on April 28 to equal the 1953 high recorded on March 17. It com- 
pared with $6.33 on the corresponding date a year ago, or a gain 
of 1.4%, and represented a rise of 4.7% above the year’s low of 
$6.13 on Feb. 3. 

The index represents the sum total of the price per pound of 
31 foods in general use and its chief function is to show the gen- 
eral trend of food prices at the wholesale level. , 
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Wholesale Commodity Price Level Lifted a Trifle in 
Luccst Week 


The general commodity price level, as measured by the Dun 
& Bradstreet daily wholesale commodity price index, recorded a 
moderate rise last week. The index closed at 278.97 on April 28, up 
from a 278.49 a week earlier, and compared with 294.96 on the 
corresponding date last year. 


Grain markets continued unsettled with closing prices little 
changed from a week ago. Wheat developed strength on reports 
of some export business with West Germany and Yugoslavia but 
fear of lower price supports for next year’s crop was a deterring 
influence. Below freezing temperatures were reported over much 
of the Winter wheat belt last week, while dry, cold weather re- 
tarded Spring wheat seeding. Corn displayed independent firm- 
ness with buying influenced by the sharp upturn in live hog values 
and the fact that export demand for United States corn was in 
excess of trade expectations. Spring work over the corn belt has 
made good progress under favorable weather conditions. Oats 
prices were mostly steady with light offerings sufficient to satisfy 
demands. 


Demand for hard Winter wheat bakery flours, remained slow 
with only small odd-lot replacement buying noted among smaller 
bakers and jobbers. 


Some pick-up occurred in bookings of Spring wheat flours as 
mills protected against price advances and small balances held by 
many users. Trading in cocoa was light and prices finished slightly 
lower for the week. Warehouse stocks of cocoa increased slightly 
to 66,959 bags, from 65,888 a week ago, and compared with 96,281 
at this time a year ago. The coffee market was quiet and lacked 
support with prices trending mildly downward. 


Hog prices continued to climb, aided by smallest market re- 
ceipts in several years and increased activity in wholesale pork 
at advancing prices. Lambs also scored further gains on light re- 
ceipts and higher wholesale prices for dressed lamb. Cattle prices 
tended to sag under continuing heavy receipts which totaled 50,000 
head last week, the largest for an April week since 1931. 


The cotton market which trended easier during the forepart 
of the past week, developed considerable strength in the latter 
half of the period. The rise was largely influenced by active buy- 
ing stimulated by short covering and an unexpected spurt in sales 
of cotton textiles. 


Activity in this market was the best in some months with vol- 


ume of sales of both print and broadcloths estimated between 
50,000,000 and 65,060,000 yards. 


Sales of cotton in the ten spot markets last week were re- 
ported at 72,000 bales, up from 65,400 the previous week, and 
65,400 in the corresponding week last year. Exports of cotton con- 
tinued in limited volume although inquiries from foreign sources 
were fairly numerous. CCC loan entries continued relatively small. 
Aggregate entries for the season through April 17 were 2,175,792 
bales. Withdrawals were placed at 224,089 bales, leaving 1,951,703 


bales still under loan, compared with- 379,071 on the same date 
last year. 


Trade Volume Stimulated Slightly by Mild Weather 


, Retail stores ir most parts of the nation noted a slight quick- 
ening in shopping in the period ended on Wednesday of last week 
as mild weather encouraged consumers. Many special promotions 


and relaxed credit terms helped merchants to surpass the sales 
figures of a year before. 


Consumers continued to spend a larger share of their income 
on hard goods than they did a year earlier; the most marked 
year-to-year gains were in the demand for new cars. 


The total dollar volume of retail trade in the week was esti- 
mated by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., to be from 2 to 6% higher than 
the level of a year ago. Regional estimates varied from the year- 
ago levels by the following percentages: New England and North- 
west +1 to +5; East 0 to +4; South +5 to +9; Southwest +3 to 
+7; Midwest and Pacific Coast +2 to +6. 


Apvvarel stores sold slightly more than in the prior week and 
moderately more than in the comparable 1952 week, Clearance 
sales of women’s Spring apparel and Mother’s Day promotions 
helped to lift retail sales. The largest rises over the year-ago 
levels were in the call for children’s clothing and haberdashery. 


In increased demand the past week were poultry and cold cuts, 
margarine and frozen foods were more popular than a year earlier. 


More consumer durables were sold than in either the prior 
week or the similar week in 1952. In wide demand were freezers, 
refrigerators, incidental furniture automobiles and parts. Shoppers 
spent more for bedding end household textiles than they did a 
year ago. However, television sets were in decreased demand. 


Trading activity in most wholesale markets expanded slightly 
in the week as apprehension about the international situation con- 
tinued to lessen. 


As it has during the past several months, the total dollar vol- 
ume of wholesale orders remained slightly higher than a year 
earlier. Most buyers limited their orders to small lots for the needs 
of the near future. Inventory accumulation was not as large as a 
year before since most merchants were able to move their goods 
rather quickly. The year-to-year gain in the buyer demand for 
consumer durables was more noticeable than that for soft goods. 


Department store sales on a country-wide basis, as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s index, for the week ended April 25, 
1953, decreased 1% below the level of the preceding week. In the 
previous week an increase of 8% was reported from that of the 
similar week of 1952. For the four weeks ended April 25, 1953, 


no change was reported. For the period Jan. 1 to April 25, 1953, 


department store sales registered an increase of 4% above 1952. 


Retail trade volume in New York last week, according to 
trade observers, held about even with that of the 1952 week, with 
the possibility of any change being on the down side. 


According to the Federal Reserve Board’s index department 
store sales in New York City for the weekly period ended April 
25, 1953, registered a rise of 3% from the like period of last year. 
In the preceding week an increase of 2% (revised) was reported 


from that of the similar week of 1952, while for the four weeks 
ended April 25, 1953, a decrease of 4% 
period Jan. 1 to April 25, 1953, volume declined 2% 
of 1952. 


was recorded. For the 
under that 
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aRicolssueof | 
$21 Million Bonds fo 
Be Offered in June 


An issue of Puerto Rico Water 
Resources Authority electric reve— 
nue bonds in the amount of $21,-— 
000,000 will be brought to market 
in the middle 
or latter part 
of June, 1953, 
according to 
information 
received from 
Rafael Bus- 
caglia, Presi- 
dent and 
Chairman of 
the Govern- 
ment Devel- 
opment Bank 
for Puerto 
Rico, fiscal 
agents for the 
Common- 
wealth of 
Ruerto Rico. 

It is anticipated that the issue 
will be sold at public sale and that 
the sale notice will be pub ished. 
on or about June 1. The an- 
nounced financing represents part 
of a total of $47,000,000 to be 
raised through the issuance of 
Authority Revenue Bonds, with 
the balance to be issued in locks 
of $14,000,000 and $12,000,100 in 
July of 1954 and July o« 1955 
respectively. 

The foregoing financing pro- 
gram, along with other av: lable 
funds, will carry the Auth :rity’s 
major hydro-electric and steam— 
electric generating project; and 
related facilities to completion. 

It has been indicated that : uture 
releases by the fiscal agen: will 
confirm establishment of  >olicy 
whereby the Government | evel-— 

opment Bank will assure <il in— 
terim financing, the spacing of 
subsequent permanent financing? 
and the underwriting of the issues 
programmed for July 1954 and 
July 1955. In this connection, the 
National City Bank of New York 
has cooperated with the Govern~ 
ment Development Bank over @ 
period of years. 


FHLB Notes on Market 


Public offering of $111,000,00@ 
Federal Home Loan Banks 2%% 
series A-1954 consolidated notes, 
dated May 15, 1953, and maturing 
Feb. 15, 1954, was made on May 5 
through Everett Smith, fiscal 
agent, New York City. The notes 
were priced at par. 

Proceeds from the offering will 
provide funds required for the 
payment at maturity on May 15, 
1953, of $90,000,000 of 2.20% 
series D-1953 consolidated notes, 
and for making additional credit 
available by the Federal Home 
Loans Banks to their member in- 
stitutions. 

Upon completion of the financ- 
ing and the retirement of the note 
issue maturing on May 15, 1953, 
outstanding note obligations of 
the Federal Home Loan Banks 
will total $251,000,000, compared 
with $448,550,000 on Dec. 31, 1952, 
a reduction of $197,550,000. 


Exchange Cashiers Will 
Hold Golf Tournament 


The cashiers’ division of the 
Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms will hold its fifth annual 
Walter L. Wright Memorial Golf 
Tournament at the Leewood Golf 
Club, Inc., Tuesday, May 26. The 
trophy will be awarded to the 
member having the lowest gross 
score. 

Myrvan P. Burns of Bear, 
Stearns & Co. is golf committee 
Chairman. 


William Henry Wyatt 
William Henry Wyatt, partner 
in Wyatt, Neal & Waggoner, At- 
lanta, Georgia, passed away Om 
April 26. 
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Rafael Buscaglia 
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Must We Have a Recession? 


means that the rate at which in- 
vestment opportunities are devel- 
oped is becoming n.ore independ- 
ent of current business conditions 
than ever before. 


(4) The drop in the outlays on 
housing is likely to be moderate. 
Today new houses are competing 
more effectively with old houses 
than in times past. This is ap- 
parently partly the result of rise 
in incomes, partly the result of 
changes in taste which produce a 
strong preference for new houses, 
and partly a change in methods of 
financing (long-term mortgages 
which are amortized by monthly 
payments) which increase the at- 
tractiveness of owning relative to 
renting. 


These several reasons indicate 
that the replacement demand for 
houses will be higher than in the 
past. Furthermore, there 
growing disposition on the part of 
the people to prefer living Outside 
centers of population. The five- 
day week and the prevalence of 
motor transportation partly ex- 
plain this change of preference. 
Finally, there seems to be occur- 
ring a considerable increase in the 
number of tamilies with not less 
than three children. As a result, 
a large proportion of the houses 
built in the last six or seven years 
will be too small and will either 
be enlarged or will be sold in ex- 
change for larger houses. 


(5) Expenditures by states and 
localities for goods and services 
may be expected to increase. They 
have been growing at the rate of 
$1.5 billion to $2.0 billion a year. 


A considerable backlog of need 
for public works grew up during 
the war when public construction 
was limited. Tne need for public 
works has been greatly increased 
by the growth in the number of 
children, the movement of popu- 
lation to the suburbs, regional 
shifts in population, and the great 
increase in the number of auto- 
mobiles. For example, school en- 
rollments between 1952 and 1957 
are expected to increase by five 
million, or nearly 20%; the truck 
population of the country has dou- 
bled since 1940, and the car miles 
on American highways are around 
70% greater than in 1940 and 
nearly 40% greater than in 1946. 
Planning and executing public 
works is usually a slow process. 
Hence, much of the backlog of 
need has not been met and sev- 
eral years at least will be re- 
quired to meet it. 


(6) Some increase in the de- 
mand for consumer goods may be 
achieved by reducing the propor- 
tion of personal incomes saved 
and increasing the proportion 
spent for consumer goods. I have 
called attention to the fact that 
the high rate at which personal 
indebtedness has been increasing 
(about $9 billion in 1952) causes 
the possibility of reducing the rate 
of saving to be questioned. Since 
a drop in the rate at which new 
debts are incurred would raise the 
rate of saving, I do not believe 
that the possibility of reducing the 
rate of saving is very great, but 
it does exist. This is indicated by 
the rise during recent years in 
various types of liquid savings— 
currency and bank deposits, shares 
in savings and loan associations, 
insurance, and securities. These 
types of saving increased by $23.7 
billion in 1952 in comparison with 
$18.6 billion in 1951, $11.9 billion 
in 1950, $9.2 billion in 1949. There 
are some types of liquid saving, 
such as insurance payments, which 
cannot readily be reduced. In 1952, 
public and private insurance pay- 
ments accounted for $9.5 billion 
of saving by individuals. There are, 
however, substantial possibilities 
of reducing the increase in indi- 
vidual holdings of time and <-av- 
ings deposits, and of securities. 


is a- 


These two forms of savings in- 
creased by $8.6 billion in 1952. 
The task of persuading indi- 
viduals to spend a larger propor- 
tion of their incomes on consumer 


goods is the responsibility of 
pusiness. Business can raise the 
proportion of personal incomes 


after taxes spent for consumer 
goods by offering new and better 
goods at more attractive prices. | 
realize that enterprises cannot 
bring out new and better goods 
overnight. Every management, 
however, must be pretty well 
aware of the possibility that busi- 
ness may contract sometime with- 


in the next year or two. Con- 
sequently, every efficient man- 
agement must today be getting 


ready to fight a reduction in its 
sales by developing new and bet- 
ter products. If managements are 
iooking ahead as they should be 
doing to the possibility of a re- 
cession within a year or two, they 
will be taking the steps necessary 
to persuade consumers to spend a 
larger part of their incomes on 
consumer goods. Thus manage- 
ments will be making an impor- 
tant contribution toward prevent- 
ing the recession that they fear. 


(7) Seme increase in personal 
incomes after taxes may be 
brought about by reductions in 
taxes, particularly the personal 
income taxes and excise taxes. 


The present high rates of taxa- 
tion place powerful instruments 
of control in the hands of the gov- 
ernment. Back in 1929, when per- 
sonal incomes were running at 
the rate of about $85 billion a 
year, personal income tax pay- 
ments were at the rate of only 
$2.6 billion a year. Now, personal 
income tax payments are at the 
vate of around $35 billion a year. 
individuals in the United States 
seem to spend over 90 cents out of 
eacn doliai, aiter taxes, on con- 
sumer goods. Hence, a reduction 
of $10 billion a year in personal 
income tax payments would soon 
produce an increase of around $9 
billion a year in the demand for 
consumer goods. 


A reduction in taxes would, of 
course, require that the govern- 
ment incur a deficit, because de- 
rense spending would still con- 
tinue without much change. The 
present administration might have 
some reluctance to incur a deficit. 
It would obviously be wasteful, 
however, to allow unemployment 
to grow in order to keep the 
budget in balance. Furthermore, 
the growth of unemployment in the 
United States might easily wreck 
the foreign policy of the country. 
A growth of unemployment in the 
United States, with its repercus- 
sions on the rest of the world, 
would be particularly intolerable 
during a period when the nations 
of the West were engaged in dif- 
ficult negotiations with Russia— 
negotiations which, if successful, 
might bring the Cold War to an 
end. The enormous economic 
gains of ending the Cold War 
would justify several years of 
budget deficits if this were nec- 
essary to avoid jeopardizing the 
cohesiveness of the Western Al- 
liance and the success of the 
negotiations with Russia. 


Some reduction in taxes is likely 
to occur during this coming fiscal 
year with a result that the Fed- 
eral cash budget will probably 
show a small deficit. This prospect 
must be borne in mind in esti- 
mating near-term business pros- 
pects. Incidentally, since some of 
the immediate effects of the ter- 
mination of the excess profits tax 
would be deflationary, it would 
probably be wise to provide for 
the termination to coincide with 
some reductions in the Federal 
personal income tax. This could 
be done by keeping the excess 
profits tax in effect until the end 
of 1953, when the temporary in- 


crease in the personal income tax 
is due to expire. 


Among the most important 
trends of the present time is the 
growing opposition within the 
United States to the policy of 
“trade not aid.” President Eisen- 
hower made it plain in his “State 
of the Union Message” on Feb. 2nd 
that he understands trade is a 
“two-way street” and that the de- 
velopment of a healthy world 
economy requires that the United 
States remove obstructions to sales 
to this country. It is plain, too, 
that an increasing number of 
American businessmen understand 
that it is in the interest of this 
country to buy more from the rest 
of the world. The _ influential 
“Fortune” magazine, in its March 
issue, published an article entitled 
“Free Trade Is Inevitable.” 

It is becoming increasingly 
doubtful, however, whether Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has sufficient in- 
fluence within the Republican 
party to persuade the party to 
accept the policy of trade not aid. 
Four recent manifestations of 
opposition to the policy are sig- 
nificant: 


(1) Representative Simpson’s 
bill to extend the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act one year. Al- 
though this bill would extend the 
present reciprocal agreements law, 
it would reduce the President’s 
discretionary authority over tariffs 
and give this authority to the 
Tariff Commission. The present 
law permits the President to lower 
duties in exchange for concessions 
to American exports. The Tariff 
Commission is authorized to de- 
termine a “peril point” below 
which tariff concessions would 
seriously threaten American in- 
dustry, but the President is 
authorized to set aside the Com- 
mission's findings. Mr. Simpson’s 
bill would deprive the President 
of this power and would make the 
peril point findings of the Tariff 
Commission binding. In addition, 
the bill would require the Tariff 
Commission to consider unemploy- 
ment in an industry in determin- 
ing whether a tariff concession 
should be withdrawn. Finally, the 
bill would impose higher duties 
on lead and zinc imports and 
quotas on imports of crude oil and 
residual fuel oil. 


(2) The rejection of the low 
British bid for generators and 
transformers for the Chief Joseph 
Dam in the State of Washington. 
Acceptance of the bid, which was 
$1,614,000 below the lowest. Amer- 
ican bid, was urged by Secretary. 
Dulles and Mr. Stassen, but op- 
posed by Mr. Wilson, Secretary of 
Defense, which is the agency 
erecting the dam. The decision of 
the Department of Defense was to 
reject all bids for the time being. 


(3) Refusal of representatives 
of the United States to join with 
the representatives of the Organi- 
zation for European Economic Co- 
operation after discussions in 
Washington about the middle of 
April in recommending unilateral 
tariff reductions by the United 
States without reciprocal conces- 
sions, removal of discrimination 
against foreign shipping, or sim- 
plification of American customs 
procedures. The refusal of Amer- 
ican representatives to accept the 
proposals of O. E. E. C. does not 
mean disagreement with these 
proposals. On the contrary, it 
means that representatives of the 
United States, in the words of the 
New York “Times,” “took political 
realities into account.” 

(4) Appointment of a protec- 
tionist to the Tariff Commission. 
Mr. Eisenhower has made a con- 
cession to the protectionist senti- 
ment by filling one of the 


‘vacancies on the Tariff Commis- 


sion by Mr. Joseph Talbott, an 
advocate of protection. 

Mr. Eisenhower is evidently 
hopeful of eventually persuading 
Congress to accept his views on 
the need for more two-way trade. 
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The outcome of Mr. Eisenhower's 
efforts are uncertain. Hence. coun- 
tries which need to expand their 
trade and find markets for their 
goods should not count on the 
supporters for freer trade in the 
United States being strong enough 
to open the American market to 
their goods. Consequently, the rest 
of the world would be wise to re- 
duce its dependence on American 
goods and, in addition, to seek to 
develop markets for their goods 
outside the United States. 


The ideal solution for the prob- 
lems of world trade and of rela- 
tions between the world’s econ- 
omies would be a reduction of 
barriers to sales to the United 
States and an increase of sales 
in the American market. The sec- 
ond-best solution would be for 
the rest of the world to reduce 
substantially its dependence on 
the United States (or other dollar 
countries) for wheat, cotton, 
sugar, and manufactured products. 
The United States has been ex- 
porting over $2.5 billion of ma- 
chinery a year, nearly $1 billion 
of automobiles, parts, and acces- 
sories, about $800 million of chem- 
icals and related products, and 
$700 million of iron and steel 
products. If Britain, Western Ger- 
many, Belgium, Japan, and other 
countries could supplv a substan- 
tial amount (sa, about $2 billion) 
of the machinery, automotive 
products, and chemicals now pur- 
chased from the United States 
each year, the economic condition 
of the non-Communist countries 
would be substantially improved. 
There would be a better balance 
between the suvply and demand 
for various currencies—less de- 
mand for dollars and more de- 
mand for pounds and other cur- 
rencies. 


There is good reason to believe 
that the world can reduce sub- 
stantially its excessive dependence 
on the United States for goods. 
The British, for example, have 
shown excellent capacity to com- 
péte with the United States in 
the fields of electrical equipment 
and automobiles. Furthermore, the 
shortage of steel, which has re- 
tarded the development of the 
engineering trades in Britain, is 
being overcome. Progress will be 
slow at first, but each bit of 
progress should make additional 
progress easier to achieve. In the 
case of Britain, for example, a 
higher rate of capital formation 
is needed. High taxation limits the 
rate of capital formation, but if 
increases in exports raise the na- 
tional income, gradual reductions 
in taxes and a faster 1a‘e of capi- 
tal formation will be possible. 


The second-best solution would 
undoubtedly require the retention 
of exchange controls longer than 
would the ideal or preferred solu- 
tion. Furtnermore, the second 
best solution would undoubtedly 
mean some currency devaluations 
sooner or later. Unless technologi- 
cal progress can occur in various 
countries faster than it develops 
in the United States, or unless the 
United States reduces barriers to 
imports, the currencies which are 
now overvalued in relation to the 
United States dollar will remain 
overvalued. The implications of 
the second-best solution for for- 
eign policy are beyond the scope 
of these remarks, but I must point 
out that the faiiure of txe potucy 
of trade not aid would be advan- 
tageous to Russia. The crucial ne:d 
is to develop a sound. economic 
basis for a considerable measure 
of convertibility of currencies at 
the earliest. possible moment. Un- 
til this is done, Russia has a 
golden opportunity to shatter the 
precarious unity of the West by 
offering opportunities for truly 
two-way trade between eastern 
Europe and the West. Thus far the 
Russians have been willing to do 
little to make East-West trade 
attractive to western countries. 
The countries of the West, how- 
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ever, have not developed the kind 
of policies that could be counted 
on to hold these countries ta- 
gether in the event that Russia 
were willing to make East-West 
trade really attractive to Germany 
and some other countries of the 
West. 


I do not mean by this somewhat 
extended discussion of the second=> 
best solution of the international 
economic problems of the western 
countries to imply that there is no 
possibility of reaching a solution 
through trade not aid. It is plain; 
however, that Mr. Eisenhower Has 
a badly divided party and that 
his influence in some parts of his 
party is low. The best chance that 
the policy of trade not aid will 
really be adopted by the United 
States lies in the gain in the 
political influence of the impor- 
tant exporting industries of the 
country. The adoption of the sec- 
ond-best solution is bound to 
mean the loss of important for- 
eign markets by these industries. 
But thus far they have not made 
such highly organized efforts to 
present their case to the public as 
have been used by the advocates 
of trede barrie s A clearly pre- 
sented and sustained factual ap- 
peal by the exporting industries 
might enable Mr. Eisenhower to 
make the policy of trade not aid 
a reality. 


IV 


Let me conclude these remarks 
by endeavoring to summarize the 
present economic situation as lL 
see it. The immediate problem is 
one of limiting the demand for 
goods, particularly preventing too 
large investment expenditures 
and too much demand for con- 
sumer goods financed by credit. 
The moderately tight credit poli- 
cies of the Federal Reserve and 
the Treasury are holding invest- 
ment in check fairly well, but are 
not preventing an unfortunate ex- 
pansion in consumer credit. The 
Federal Reserve System needs 
authority over the terms of con- 
sumer credit as one of its 
permanent instruments of policy. 
Unfortunately, the authority of 
the Federal Reserve over con- 
sumer credit was terminated last 
year—certainly just at the wrong 
time. 


Sometime within the next year 
or so, the basic problem of eco- 
nomic policy will probably change 
from one of keeping expansion 
under control to one of stimulat- 
ing demand. When the need for 
this change arrives, it is important 
that it be recognized promptly 
and that the steps.to stimulate de- 
mand be taken without delay. 
Perhaps, eagerness of Congress to 
reduce taxes will assure that tnere 
is even a premature shift from the 
policy of control to the policy of 


stimulation. It is better. in my 
judgment, to reduce taxes “too 
soon” rather than too late. Tne 
bad consequences of reducing 


taxes too soon can be pretty 
largely offset by non-inflationary 
borrowing. Such borrowing is not 
likely to be needed for long. If 
business turns out to be better 
than expected, the growing yield 
of taxes will increase government 
revenues. If business turns down, 
a government deficit financed in 
part by bank credit will be needed 
as a Stabilizing influence. 


The whole world is highly con- 
cerned over the possible conse- 
quences of a recession in the 
United States. I am one of those 
who believe that a recession unde. 
present international conditions 
would be a calamity. | emphasize 
in closing, however, that the pres- 
ent high taxes give the govern- 
ment a more powerful weapon 
for combating recession than it 


has ever possessed. If the govern- 
ment is willing to make prompt 
and vigorous use of this instru- 
ment, any contraction in business 
can be halted before it has pro- 
ceeded far. 
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Public Utility Securities 
—= By OWEN ELY i 
Otter Tail Power Company 


Otter Tail Power Company is one of the smaller mid-western 
electric utilities, with 1952 revenues of $13 million. Its operations 
cover a wide area in the sparsely-settled Dakotas and in eastern 
Minnesota, including some 500 communities (the largest has a 
population of 13,000) plus rural areas, with a total population of 
250,000. The system extends from the better-known of Minnesota’s 
ten thousand lakes (with their associated resort industry) west- 
ward across the Red River Valley in the north (one of the world’s 
most fertile farm areas) to the east bank of the Missouri River; 
and from the Canadian boundary on the north 400 miles southward 
along the Minnesota-Dakota boundaries. 


Some small revenues are obtained {rom steam heating, water 
and gas but electricity contributes about 98% of gross. There is, 
of course, little industrial load in the territory; the country’s largest 
lignite mines are located in the company’s territory, and there are 
also extensive granite quarries. Otherwise the economy is largely 
agricultural. Agriculture, once predominantly wheat-raising, has 
become considerably diversified, including a substantial dairy 
industry and the raising of sugar beets. 


Otter Tail Power Company has always been an independent 
operating utility, since organization in 1907; one of the founders 
was the father of President Cyrus G. Wright. The company has 
always tried to maintain a conservative financiai structure, which 
is currently 47% funded debt, 20% preferred stock and 33% com- 
mon stock equity. All of the company’s bonds were privately 
placed with institutions, and initially most of the preferred stock 
was sold within the service area. The common shares, which are 
traded over-counter, are also largely held in the service area 
although the stock is now becoming beiter known throughout the 
country. 

The company is fortunate in that two of the three states in 
which it operates have no regulatory commissions, while the North 
Dakota Commission has shown that it is willing to grant necessary 
rate relief whenever proper showing is made, without unnecessar- 
ily long delays. Action by this Commission, while technically con- 
fined to North Dakota, is carried over into the company’s territory 
in the other two states. With regard to wholesale rates for munici- 
palities, etc.. the company is under FPC jurisdiction. 


While the Dakotas might not generally be considered a growth 
area, Otter Tail Power has more than doubled its investment in 
physical plant since World War II, the largest cash outlay being 
for several new modern steam generating plants. The company 
at present is engaged in a transmission line building program. 
However, present studies indicate that no major generating addi- 
tions will be needed until 1958, consequently the company is cur- 
rently in a period of light construction—about $4 million a year. 

To support the postwar construction program the company 
sold common stock in 1946, 1948 and 1950, with more frequent 
issues of senior securities. While bank loans are currently being 
resorted to, some financing will be required during 1953-54, the 
form of which has not yet been determined. 

One adverse factor with which the company has had to con- 
tend is that it is in the area of the “Missouri Valley Development.” 
Several big government dams—Garrison and Fort Randall are 
foremost in the Federal Government’s construction program—are 
being built in the Dakotas. Under the so-cailed “preference clause” 
in the 1944 Flood Control Act, these dams will (when constructed) 
furnish power to REA co-ops and to some municipalities at the 
low rate of about 5% mills. As a result of this prospective loss of 
power, the management of Otter Tail advised the co-ops some time 
ago that it could not expand its own capacity to serve them in the 
interim before “River” power becomes available, and suggested 
that they build their own plant and use Otter Tail’s transmission 
system. This was agreed to and Otter Tail now obtains some rev- 
enue for its transmission service, and will lose little (if any) load 
this year when some Federal power first becomes available. At 
the same time Otter Tail will have sufficient capacity to take care 
of the more remunerative reiai! load developing in the area. 


So long as Federal power is confined to river development, 
there are still large possibilities for private utility expansion in 
the upper midwest. With the new political climate at Washington, 
it would appear that the company will be able to hold its own 
cespite Federal competition. As an example of local sentiment, 
the voters of Fergus Falls, Minn., after almost 50 years of munici- 
pal operation, have voted to sell their system to the company— 
despite the much-publicized prospects for cheap energy from the 
Missouri River development. This may have a far-reaching effect 
on many other communities. 

Otter Tail Power expects to benefit from the great current 
cevelopment in the Williston Basin. While its territory is not 
directly in the Basin, it will benefit by refinery activities, etc. 
Drillirg is also progressing aiong the peripheries of the Basin, and 
one of these potential new fields is said to be in the company’s 
area. 

Resicential business is characterized by high residential usage, 
which exceeds the national average. This is due to the unusually 
high acceptance of residential appliances, both conventional and 
new tyres such as clothes driers. At present there is no natural 
gas available in the company’s area, but the company is obtaining 
franchises and developing personnel so as to distribute gas at 
retail as soon as it becomes available from North Dakota or Can- 
ada. Because of the Icng heating season it should be able to obtain 
a large space-heating load, and also perhaps cheaper fuel’ for its 
steam generating stations. The company is handicaped at present 
in being located in one of the highest-cost fuel areas in the nation, 
despite the rearby supplies of lignite. 

Otter Tail power has been selling recently over-counter around 
23% and pays $1.50 to yield 64%. Recent earnings were $2.08, 
making a price-earnings ratio of about 11.3. 
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Facing the Future in Radio 
- And Television Broadcasting 


ated stations, its advertisers and 
its audiences well. 

The cost, moreover, have been 
rising. Talent fees increase as 
networks bid against each other 
for valued performers. Labor 
cast, such a large part of produc- 
tion expense, has also been in- 
creasing. Network time costs go 
up as circulation expands in ex- 
isting markets and as new sta- 
tions open up additional markets. 

The expanding national tele- 
vision system gives sponsors a 
medium of power and appeal 
they cannot forego. They realize 
that the most effective sales force 
the world has ever known is at 
their disposal. Nevertheless, ad- 
vertisers are — understandably — 
already manifesting concern about 
the costs of this new medium. 
These costs must and will be 
stabilized eventually, but in this 
period of rapid development they 
present real problems for all of 
us. 

These are the economic prob- 
lems natural in a new medium 
of communications whose char- 
acter, dimensions and rate of 
growth are literally without pre- 
cedent. However, television has 
become so indispensable to the 
public and so valuable to the 
business community that it will 
of necessity find sensible solu- 
tions. I feel certain that stations, 
networks, advertisers, talent and 
labor unions will realize the bene- 
fits of cooperation in solving the 
problems that confront them. 

There is room in the advertis- 
ing economy for a much larger 
use of such an effective sales 
force as television. In order to 
broaden its use, one of our im- 
mediate objectives should be to 
develop techniques for making it 
economically available to more 
advertisers. To this end, networks 
are exploring various types of 
participation sponsorships—which 
are familar patterns in station ov- 
eration—so that they can enable 
a national advertiser to scale his 
purchase to his needs and budget. 
The new patterns are just begin- 
ning to emerge; the cooperation 
of all affiliated stations are re- 
quired for their development and 


broadcasting, can solve its eco- 
nomic problems without a cash 
box in the home. 


Pregrams 

The ultimate test of movies, 
radio and television, is the value 
of their programs and the public 
interest they command. 

The program content of radio 
and television broadcasting is far 
more varied than in any other 
medium. It has to be, because its 
vast audience has an endless di- 
vetsity of taste and interest. 
Broadcasting embraces all the va- 
rying forms of entertainment that 
have delighted mortal man 
through the ages. But it goes 
beyond entertainment to satisfy 
a whole spectrum of human crav- 
ings for information, education 
and spiritual consolation. 

As we listen to radio and watch 
television, we hear and see fine 
programs in every category. We 
also find some that are mediocre, 
or worse. Artistic perfection is 
not easily achieved, but it must 
be the constant goal. Critics—and 
their strictures are sometimes jus- 
tified—do not always recognize 
that broadcasters must meet vary- 
ing tastes and interests. 


Neither conventional entertain- 
ment nor the press, for instance, 
is called upon to change its con- 
tent every 15 or 30 minutes for 
about 20 hours a day 365 days a 
year. A single movie or play may 
fill a theatre on Broadway for 
weeks, Or months, or years. But 
the appetite of broadcasting for 
ever new, ever fresh fare is insa- 
tiable. No other medium is ex- 
pected to cater both to the masses 
and the classes over the same fa- 
cilities. 

I make these remarks not as 
alibis but in a bid for understand- 
ing. The primary responsibility, 
of course, rests with the broad- 
casting industry. The thousands of 
programs of infinite variety pre- 
sented each month are the prod- 
ucts of hundreds of performers, 
writers, directors and producers 
with abilities and talents of every 
degree. To demand absolute per- 
fection is to demand a miracle. 

Yet we must ever set our sights 
high. Our effort must aim to 
avoid the easy road that leads to 
programming by formula —the 
road to sterility. In the last anal- 
ysis, the audience is the judge and 
it will not remain supine under 
a barrage of programs that grow 
stale. 


reaching into all parts of the 
country, supported by many more 
large and small national adver- 
tisers. Together they will provide 
a national program service that 
will make the present schedules 
seem primitive. The potentiali- 
ties of television as yet have 
barely been sketched. They stir 
the imagination. For all of us 
connected with the new medium 
it holds out the vision of a great 
adventure. 


Television and the Movies 


If I allow myself to speak in 
these large terms, it is not be- 
cause I have been affected by the 
heady atmosphere of Hollywood, 
the home of the motion picture 
industry. But meeting, as we are, 
in the capital of a sister medium, 
it is fitting that we pay tribute 
to the pioneers of the screen 
whose accomplishments are part 
of our national heritage. 

They created a new art of 
showmanship, developed magnifi- 
cent talents, and built a fabulous 
industry. They brought to the 
screen not only glamorous figures 
from life, but also glamorous 
words from the dictionary. “Co- 
lossal” is one of these—a Holly- 
wood understatement, as someone 
has said. Many of their achieve- 
ments have been truly “colossal” 
—and so were some of their 
failures. But success or failure, in 
black-and-white or color, in 2-D 
or 3-D, they paint their pictures 
in broad strokes, with a big brush 
on a wide canvas. 

Television, also, is a picture in 
motion. It has grown to its pres- 
ent size and scope in far less 
time than its predecessor requirea 
to reach a corresponding status. 
For this, in part at least, televi- 
sion must acknowledge its debt 
to the movies. 

With all its impressive power, 
television is still a youngster. It 
has made some mistakes—none of 
them fatal — and has repeated 
some of the mistakes of its elders 
But now it is big enough to accep‘ 
responsibility for its own short- 
comings. So I say to my many 
friends in the motion picture 
world: “Television can learn much 


growth. from you, but there is also a |. The need for originality is par- 
By diversifying its product line, good deal it must learn to forget.” ticularly go en in f prop 
network television can attract voracious medium such as tele~- 


The essential differences be- 
tween television and the movies 
may be temporarily blurred by 
the similarities between them — 
but those differences are very 
real. For example, television has 
no box office and no theatre to 
which people go and pay for the 


vision. This calls for new ideas 
and techniques, that will ulti- 
mately lead to the development 
of its own art forms suitable for 
the intimacy of its appeal and 
within reasonable costs. 


A related objective is the main- 


hundreds of new customers, They 
will try it, learn what it does for 
them, and come back for more. 
Existing sponsors, too, will learn 
to use the medium more flexibly 
and efficiently. With this flexi- 
bility, they can control their costs 
and make every dollar bring more 


rivilege of seeing the show. Its temance of high standards of taste 

results. a anne - as aie as America i” programs brought into the fam- 
Advertisers have a responsi- It is composed of millions of smali iy circle with the compelling inm- 
bility, to themselves and the groups: the family circle in the Pact of radio —S woe oan 
public, for using the medium with intimacy of its home. There, they this involves Seg I a ene 
maximum: efficiency. We have all select what they want from the which vary from individua Oo 
seen commercial messages which variety of offerings always avail- individual. I know of no one who 


has a divine right to a final ver- 
dict on what is good for the pub- 
lic. The people’s franchise in 
choosing what it will appreciate 
and enjoy cannot be canceled out 
by self-appointed monitors. And 
after all, the ratings show that 
the popular programs—precisely 
those that some “opinion makers” 
frown upon—have the largest cir- 
culation and the steadiest spon- 
sorship. 


I believe that the industry has 
demonstrated that it can arrive at 
reasonable, common-sense judg- 
ments which rule out the vulgar 
and the offensive without impair- 
ing artistic effectiveness. Adver- 
tisers have recognized that a mes- 
sage presented with tact and in 
good taste will win more cus- 
tomers and good will than blatant 
commercials or claims exagger- 
ated to the point of irritation. 

All broadcasters are conscious 
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take full advantage of television’s 
unique selling ability; and we 
have also seen commercials which 
fritter away the sponsor’s oppor- 
tunities. Research studies confirm 
our impressions. 

If stations, networks and ad- 
vertisers can be as bold and inven- 
tive in the use of television as 
the scientists have been in creat- 
ing it, we will see this new me- 
dium grow in scope, in influence 
and in prosperity. 

Within the next few years we 
may see arnual advertising ex- 
penditures in television go far 
beyond the billion dollar mark. We 
will see more than 1,000 stations 
in operation. They can develop 
local programs not only reflecting 
but adding to the interest of their 
own communities. Television’s 
special advantages as a local 
salesman and a community shop- 
ping service can be realized. 

We will also see networks 


able. They exercise the right to 
look at and listen to whatever 
they permit to enter their home 
over channels that are free and 
belong to all the people. 


Audiences in the home and 
audiences in the theatre are quite 
different human entities. They 
will not long be satisfied with 
the same fare. They will expect 
and rightly so, something in the 
theatre unlike what they can tap 
at home—and vice versa. This is 
all to the good. For it means 
that there is need for both types 
of offering. To satisfy this dual 
need calls for imagination, ar- 
tistic enterprise and open-minded 
experimentation in the motion 
picture theatre and the television 
home alike. 


I for one am not envious of 
the resources of Hollywood’s mo- 
tion picture studios or the box 
office. I am convinced that tele- 
vision broadcasting, like radic 
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of the problem. Most of them are 
meeting it with energy and intel- 
ligence. Theirs is the continuing 
wbligation of protecting the good 
mame and integrity of radio and 
television. They know that the 
penalty for failure is alienation of 
the public they serve. They know, 
too, that failure invites the threat 
ef censorship, with all the dan- 
gers that this poses to freedom 
of thought and freedom to look 
and listen. 

This Association has taken lead- 
ership in guarding against such 
dangers. The NARTB Seal of 
Good Practice which appears on 
millions of television screens is 
only one of the evidences of its 
alertness. The principle of self- 
regulation is sound, but we must 
always bear in mind that its value 
depends upon intelligent and ef- 
fective execution. 

The primary obligation, I re- 
peat, is ours. Yet the public also 
has a responsibility. After all, it 
is under no more constraint to 
patronize so-called popular pro- 
grams than it is to buy popular 
magazines on the newsstand. It 
lhas the same breadth of choice on 
radio or television that it has in 
deciding between a slapstick com- 
edy and a great drama on theatre 
row in its community. 

There are plenty of high-grade 
programs on the air to suit the 
most meticulous tastes — opera, 
concerts, plays, political forums, 
and so on. Do these selective cus- 
tomers always exercise the same 
thoughtful selectivity when they 
turn a radio or TV dial at home 
that they do in plunking down 
the price of a ticket outside the 
home? 


Let me put the matter bluntly. 
The public has a share in fashion- 
ing programs. If enough people 
practice selective listening and 
viewing, they will encourage the 
trend toward more sponsorship of 
the finest cultural and informa- 
tional programs. 

Stations themselves can strike a 
balance between immediate prof- 
it interest and long-range perma- 
ment public interest. They must 
see the importance of providing 
programs of great public value, 
even if immediate sponsorship is 
mot available. 


I do not imply that all sustain- 
ers are good and all commercials 
bad. Often it is the other way 
around. I merely want to say that 
the immediate profit - and - loss 
statement cannot be the sole gov- 
erning factor in an industry dedi- 
cated to serving the public. 


The Technical Horizons 


Pacing the development of tele- 
vision are the scientists and en- 
Bimeers whose work continually 
@pens new horizons for broad- 
casters. 

For a time, you will recall, it 
seemed that a nationwide service 
would be restricted because of the 
limitations of the VHF band. But 
the scientists and engineers made 
at possible to open the UHF band, 
bringing television to hundreds of 
communities which might other- 
wise have been denied service. 


Some broadcasters already are 
successfully operating UHF sta- 
tions and many more are planning 
to do so. Those who will be oper- 
ating in markets also served by 
VHF need have no fears as to the 
availability of an audience for 
their service. The industry is pro- 

and will continue to pro- 

ice sets which can receive sig- 
nals of both bands without any 
inconvenience of tuning. 


Developments now under way 
will enlarge the coverage and im- 
prove the quality of the UHF sig- 

_mal. New antenna systems will 
increase efficiency of UHF trans- 


mission and control the broadcast 
energy so that the signal can be 
directed into valleys within the 
coverage pattern. There is no 
doubt that operations in UHF— 
“the band of the future’’—will fill 
a place of growing significance in 
television. 

At the same time other vital 
developments are extending the 
use of television far beyond 
broadcasting. For instance, closed 
circuit TV techniques and devices 
are being perfected which will 
provide visual intercommunica- 
tion systems not only for industry, 
science and medicine, but in 
hotels, department stores and be- 
tween offices and factories. Vi- 
dicon camera atachments plugged 
into ordinary receiving sets can 
make them part of a closed circuit 
system and open broad possibil- 
ities for its future use in schools 
and homes, 

To television broadcasters, of 
course, these developments pro- 
vide opportunities for the auxil- 
iary use of studio and field equip- 
ment in connection with closed 
circuit coverage of meetings and 
conventions in the community. In- 
deed, they amount to a challenge 
to your ingenuity and energy. 
Science has provided new tools— 
yours is the opportunity to make 
effective use of them. 

At our laboratories, we are ex- 
ploring the entire field of solid- 
state electronics, of which the 
transistor promises to become the 
master key to new advances in 
radio and television. A tiny par- 
ticle of germanium embedded in 
plastic, it can perform many of 
the functions of a vacuum tube 
with greater efficiency and poten- 
tial longer operating life. 

The transistor can be adapted to 
a multitude of uses. In radio, it 
makes possible pocket-sized re- 
ceivers, thus furthering radio as 
a personal service, available to 
people wherever they are. In 
television, the transistor will per- 
mit compact, mobile and less cost- 
ly equipment. Already our scien- 
tists have demonstrated a tele- 
vision receiving set using tran- 
sistors in place of all tubes except 
the picture tube; a tubeless auto 
radio; and a new basic principle 
in the operation of a power am- 
plifier, using only four transistors 
and no other components. 

Another product of research is 
the vidicon tube. One of its first 
applications in broadcasting was 
the “walkie-lookie” used in cover- 
ing the 1952 political conventions. 
Since then, it has been applied in 
a light-weight, small-sized vidicon 
camera which you wil! see at this 
convention. 

Still another development not 
too far off is video tape—a true 
electronic system of program stor- 
age, with great advantages of 
economy and convenience. By 
recording both picture and sound 
electronically on tape, this proc- 
ess will climinate the complicated 
end expensive procedures now 
necessary in first recording tele- 
vision signals on film, then proc- 





essing the film by chemical 
means, and then recreating the 
video signals from the film 
images. Each step in the present 


process results in small successive 
degradations of quality which the 
tape recording method avoids. 


When the video tape is per- 
fected, it can be used to overcome 
time differences in national live 
networking. By providing an im- 
mediate, inexpensive’ television 
record, it can also be used by the 
director and cast to review pro- 
gram performance in rehearsal to 
correct lighting, technical and ar- 
tistic flaws before the final per- 
formance. 


I am merely touching the high 
points. Many other laboratory 


developments now “in the works” 
will some day be ready for use and 
provide improvements through- 
out the broadcasting system. 
For example, Dr. V. K. Zwory- 
kin, of our laboratories, is work- 
ing on what he calls “an electronic 
audience voting system.” He 
hopes to be able to equip the 
standard home television receiver 
with a button which, when 
pressed, will register a vote of 
“yes” or “no” at the television 
station. The purpose, of course, 
is to get from listeners and look- 
ers their reactions to programs 
and issues of the day. Eventually 
we may have a national push- 
button poll, the results of which 
can be tabulated automatically 
by electronic computers at a cen- 
tral point. Thus, public opinion 
throughout the nation could be 
sampled instantaneously. 


Of more immediate interest is 
the fact that the necessity of com- 
patibility in color television is now 
generally recognized. Its logic 
was too compelling to be long 
denied. We may therefore hope 
that the day is not far off when 
compatible color television will 
be authorized for commercial 
broadcasting. 


Color will make television more 
exciting, more dramatic and more 
enjoyable. It will give added sales 
power to commercial messages. 
It will attract advertisers who 
now do not use the medium be- 
cause their particular products 
cannot be fully appreciated in 
black and white. 


With a compatible system, the 
broadcaster and the advertiser do 
not have to wait for color receiv- 
ers to appear in quantity. Sta- 
tions will be able to transmit 
network programs in compatible 
color with only minor modifica- 
tions to their existing equipment. 
The origination of color programs, 
however, will involve changes in 
production technique, and prob- 
ably increased production cost for 
lighting, costuming and scenery. 


Time and again, we have seen 
technical progress in broadcasting 
presenting new opportunities to 
those with the courage and imag- 
ination to act. Six or seven years 
ago, the opportunities offered by 
black-and-white television were 
recognized at once by a number 
of forward-looking broadcasters. 
They lost no time in acting. and 
their alertness has paid off mag- 
nificently. 


Those who are determined to 
lead in broadcasting will again, I 
am sure, act promptly. They will 
begin color Operations as soon as 
standards for commercial com- 
patible color broadcasting are of- 
ficially approved by the Federal 
Communications Commission. 


Opportunities and Responsibilities 


Broadcasting is a dynamic and 
changing enterprise. It goes 
through cycles of development 
and adaptation; reaches plateaus; 
then surges to higher leve's of 
service. The industry is now in 
the throes of one of these great 
cycles of transition to a higher 
level. 


Although the problems of tran- 
sition are large, the prospects are 
correspondingly promising. We 
have in radio a very flexible, in- 
expensive medium with powers of 
resilience and adjustment greater 
than some may realize. We have 
in television an unparalleled com- 
munications system which has be- 
come an indispensable tool of 
American salesmanship and a ma- 
jor influence in American life. 


The public wants both radio and 
television. It will use each of 
them to the extent that it serves 
and satisfies the public interest. 
Our economy needs both mediums, 
and it is big enough to support 
both, provided they will consci- 
entiously meet its requirements 
for effective and economical ad- 
vertising. 


In the final checkup, the amaz- 
ing history of our industry, its 
record of consistent growth and 
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success, are end-products of the 
American system of free econ- 
omy. They represent not merely 
triumphs of electronics but tri- 
umphs of America. It is the magic 
of freedom that gives full play to 
all the energies and talents in our 
economy; that strikes a fruitiul 
balance between competition and 
cooperation; that blends the mo- 
tive power of self-interest and 
public interest to enrich the life 
of the individual citizen and the 
vitality of the nation as a whole. 

The price of that freedom has 
ever been restraint and self-disci- 
pline, as well as a strong sense 
of personal and group responsi- 
bility. Nowhere is the payment 
of this price more essential than 
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and economic factors that con- 
tributed to the decline, sucn 
things as night baseball and night 
racing, and numerous other forms 
of entertainment which drew 
people off. In the old days 
people used to say, “Let’s go 
to the movies,” and whatever tne 
movie happened to be at their 
neighborhood theatre, they went. 
Often they didn’t even know 
what they were going to see. That 
day has certainly passed. Now 
people don’t go to the movies; 
they go to see a picture. And 
they are pretty fussy about the 
pictures they go to see. 

As a result, the middle grade 
of picture has practically gone out 
of existence economically. There 
is just no box office for it. People 
want to see something special. If 
they are satisfied with an ordi- 
nary picture, they can see it on 
their television set. 

Thus there has been a tendency 
in the industry recently to go in 
for bigger and more expensive 
pictures, because these are the 
kind of pictures that, in the long 
run, show the greatest profit. 

As far as the effect of television 
on the film industry, it appears 
fairly certain now that it already 
has had its greatest effect and 
that it is leveling off. There are 
now 163 television stations in 109 
markets, many of them having 
just started in the past six months, 
since the television “freeze” came 
off. Already covered are the im- 
portant territories like New York, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, De- 
troit, and Los Angeles. These dre 
so saturated that there are very 
few television sets being sold to 
families which didn’t have one 
before. Now people who are buy- 
ing sets are either buying a sec- 
ond one or a larger screen, or 
some sort of replacement for the 
present set. 

So that the new television sta- 
tions—and there probably will be 
another 100 opened in the next 
year—are in minor markets 
where there are not such concer- 
trations of people. They should 
thus have a lot less effect on the 
film industry. 

The only blow from TV to pic- 
tures that can happen now, and 
will happen, of course, within a 
couple of years, is color. It will 
result in another big surge of re- 
vived interest in television. It is 
certainly going to strike films an- 
other big blow. 

In the meantime, the picture 
industry is helping itself with the 
new 3-D processes. I suppose you 
all have some idea of what third 
dimension is, and the differences 
between third dimension and 
large screen. They are generaily 
lumped together, although they 
shouldn’t be. Third dimension is 
only, actually, the Polaroid process 
where you look at the picture 
through Polaroid glasses, and you 
really get a third dimensional ef- 
fect. Most of the pictures which 
are being made, and which have 





in an industry like ours, using 
public channels and concerned 
with the needs, the well-being, 
the happiness and moral health 
of the entire population. 

In facing the future, the experi- 
ence we have gained in more than 
a quarter century of broadcasting 
gives us confidence that Ameri- 
can ingenuity and skill can solve 
problems as they arise. My own 
confidence in the future rests on 
the fact that science is our part- 
ner, and that radio and television 
are in the hands of resourceful 
men and women—the broadcasters 
of America—who have built a 
great industry on a tradition of 
dedicated service to the American 


people. 
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gotten a lot of publicity, are not 
third dimension. They are for ex- 
hibition on a large screen, a much 
larger screen than the ordinary- 
sized one. 

. The biggest surge in this re- 
spect was given by “Cinerama,” 
which opened last September. . 
That interested everybody, and 
that is what really started the 
whole third-dimension craze. 

“Cinerama,” of course, is not 
third dimension. “Cinerama” is 
shown on a somewhat curved 
screen, which gives an audience a 
sense of participation, but there 
is actually not depth nor a real 
illusion of depth. Twentieth-Cen- 
tury-Fox has a process which it 
has been demonstrating this last 
week called “Cinemascope,” which 
is like “Cinerama” but somewhat 
simpler. “Cinerama,” as you pos- 
sibly know, uses three projectors 
and overlaps the images on the 
screen so that you get width 
through three almost ordinary- 
sized pictures placed one next to 
the other. The Fox process, 
“Cinemascope,” uses just one pro- 
jector and gets a wide picture, 
although not so wide as “Cine- 
rama” and not so brilliant—which 
is really one of “Cinerama’s” big 
plus factors. 

The problem always is to get 
enough light on the screen. You 
have to get an arc lamp back of 
the picture and project it through 
a small aperture in the machine. 
Only so much light can _ get 
through a hole that size (indicat- 
ing), and as you make the light 
brighter you get to a certain 
point where you start practically 
melting the film. 

What everybody is working to- 
ward is to try to get more light 
on the screen and more brilliance. 

“Cinerama” has accomplished it 
by having three separate projec- 
tors. “Cinemascope” hasn’t ac- 
tually accomplished it to its full- 
est point. It has been partly 
achieved by using a more reflec- 
tive screen. 

The 3-D and wide screen pic- 
tures obviously caught the public’s 
fancy. People have shown their 
desire to come back to movies if 
they can see something a little 
different. There have only been 
a few pictures in the process so 
far. The first one was “Bwana 
Devil,” which wasn’t much of a 
picture, but which was in 3-D, 
and it has done great business. 
Now there is another one at the 
Paramount, “House of Wax,” 
which is also doing well. 

An interesting aspect of the 
whole business of 3-D’s that it 
has helped the box office in gen- 
eral. It has gotten people talking 
about movies again. A tremen- 
dous apathy developed in 1948, 
1949 and 1950, when everybody 
took a sort of pride in the fact 
that he had not seen a movie for 
months. That seems to have been 
eliminated somewhat by the new 
processes. Business has picked up 
pretty well, not only for the 3-D 
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pictures themselves, but for all 
pictures. 

Well, that is enough about 3-D. 
I wondered if you might be inter- 
ested in hearing how films are 
financed. In general, there are 
two kinds of financing involved 
in the film industry. The major 
companies are financed on a cor- 
porate basis. They are not financed 
picture by picture, but just as 
United States Steel or any large 
corporation is financed. They need 
a certain amount of money, and 
they get a lump sum or a line of 
credit over a long period of years, 
which they draw on as they need 
it. That is fairly simple when 
business is good. Probably more 
interesting to most of you is the 
financing of independent pictures. 
That is a real technique. The in- 
dependents who make pictures 
often are not so much producers 
as promoters, because it is a tough 
job pulling all the strings together 
that are prerequisite to getting 
the money to produce aq picture. 

In general, there are three 
types of money involved in the 
financing of independent pictures. 
What we call “first money” is 
zenerally put up by a bank. It is 
called “first money” because it is 
the first money paid back when 
a picture starts to play off and 
film rentals come in. Behind that 
is what is known as “second 
money.” That is much riskier, be- 
«cause, obviously, if a picture is 
eventually going to do a $1,000,- 
00 worth of business, the first 
$500,000 is going to come back 
before the second $500,000. So you 
are surer of getting your first 
$500,000 than you are the second 
$500,000. The bank’s “first money” 
is normally loaned at a straight 
6% interest rate. There is no par- 
ticipation in the profits. The bank 
takes the minimum possible risk 
and gets a minimum return. 


The fellow who puts up the sec- 
ond money isn’t satisfied with a 
mere 6%. He normally wants a 
piece of the picture. He wants a 
profit participation so that in case 
this particular picture doesn’t pay 
eff, he has such a profit in other 
pictures that they compensate for 
his bad investment. 


Then there is a third category 
of money called “completion 
money,” or a completion bond. A 
‘picture is absolutely of no use to 
anybody if it is 75% completed 
or 90% completed. You cannot 
play a picture that is not finished. 
So if the producer borrows, say, 
$1,000.000, and he spends it and 
the film is only 75% completed, 
the people who have invested the 
$1,000,000 would just be stuck. So 
every investor in a picture wants 
what is known as a completion 
bond; that is, somebody to guar- 
-antee, either by putting up actual 
«cash in escrow, or by his signa- 
ture that if the producer goes 
over his budget and runs out of 
money, the picture will be com- 
pleted, so that it can play in the- 
zatres and pay off. 

The producer, in his role of 
financial promoter, is generally 
forced to put on auite a show. He 
ecomes to us at the bank and says, 
“T have Gregory Peck, I have sec- 
ond money, I have completion 
money, I have William Wyler to 
direct, and I have a great script. 
If you will put first money in I 
can go ahead.” 


We act like we believe him at 
feast partially, although we know 
actually he hasn’t got all of those 
eelements. We know that as soon 
as he leaves us he is going to go 
to Gregory Peck’s agent and say, 
“T have Bankers Trust Company 
to put un first money if you come 
in. I have a great script and a 
great director”; then he goes to 
Wyler and be says. “If you will 
«ome in, I have Bankers Trust 
and I have Gregory Peck.” Thus 
the goes around the circle. Every- 
‘body knows what he is doing. 
‘Everybody knows he has nothing 
except an idea. He tries to pull 
all the strings in, and, graduallv, 
the successful producer finally 


gets everybody into a room, and 
he finds he does have ali those 
people. 

Often, of course, a producer 
never does succeed in getting the 
whole circle together. However, 
it is a colorful process while it is 
going on. 

Are you interested in the tele- 
vision film situation? That is a 
much newer fieid. It is much less 
profitable now than theatrical 
films. When you have a big fea- 
ture that is a real success, such 
as “Moulin Rouge” is currently, 
or “African Queen,” there are 
great profits, and the producer or 
investor can well .afford to take 
some losses on other pictures. 
However, the special films for 
television, the half-hour shows, 
normally are not very profitable 
as yet. Whether they will be, as 
people hope, when there are more 
stations to play, remains to be 
seen. However, the men who are 
producing them have even a 
harder time getting money than 
the independent producers of a 
theatrical film, partly because the 
banking and the financing com- 
munity have no experience with 
them and have no background for 
knowing what one can get cut of 
them. 

There are several ways of dis- 
tributing them that you may be 
interested in. Some of the films 
like “I Love Lucy’—are made for 
a national sponsor like Philip 
Morris, which buys the film, uses 
it on many stations, and pays a 
lump sum for it. 

Then there are some which are 
sold on a regional basis. A spon- 
sor will have distribution or only 
market his product in, perhaps, 
nine cities or seven cities, and he 
may buy the film for that group 
of cities. Then the producer or 
the distributor of the films has to 
go to various other regions and 
sell it similarly. 

Then there is what is known as 
syndication, where a picture is 
sold. separately to a sponsor in 
each city. The syndication method 
is probably, in the long run, the 
most profitable, because you can 
get more money from each spon- 
sor in each city than you can if 
you sell it nationally. However, 
it is much more difficult to sell, 
and it runs sales costs up much 
higher. 


With a national sponsor, of 
course, the financing become a lot 
easier, because you know in ad- 
vance where you are going to sell 
your picture. You know how 
much Philip Morris is going to 
pay. So then you can, normally, 
go to a bank, or go to some other 
financial source and get your 
money: with the syndication, 
where it is sold separately in each 
city, it is much more difficult, be- 
cause you are not sure until you 
have the picture made that you 
are going to sell it at all in any 
city. 

Has anyone questions ol. any 
of this? Are there any ideas on 
what else you want to hear? 


Question: With regard to the 
independent companies, is that a 
large factor in the industry? 


Mr. Golden: In films? 


Question: Talking of films. I 
think that is your main interest, 
at the moment. 

Mr. Golden: Yes. 


Question: At one time, of 
course, there were a few fairly 
large companies that were pretty 
well controlling, Paramount, and 
so on: to what extent is the in- 
dependent group important today 
in the whole industry? 

Mr. Golden: It depends on what 
you mean by independents. The 
terms are sort of loose. In the old 
days—old days, three years ago, 
up until the anti-trust consent 
decree— 

Qestion: That is what I am talk- 
ing about— 

Mr. Golden: — which divorced 
the theatre-owing companies from 
producing — distributing compa- 
nies—there were five major firms 
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(Paramount, RKO, Fox, Metro 
and Warner Bros.) which were 
integrated all the way through. 
They produced their own pictures, 
they distributed their own pic- 
tures, and they owned their own 
theatres. Then the Department of 
Justice came along and said that 
this is a violation of the anti- 
trust decree; you cannot own your 
own theatres. Therefore, the pro- 
ducing-distributing companies 
had to sell off their theatre units. 
That has been accomplished in 
four companies now. Paramount 
was the first, followed by RKO, 
Warners and Fox just accom- 
plished the move. Metro still owns 
its own theatres, but is under 
court order by March of next year 
to sell its theatres. 


Then there were what is known 
as three minor companies: Colum- 
bia, Universal and United Artists, 
which were important companies 
but which did not own their own 
theatres. Columbia and Universal 
produced their own pictures and 
distributed their own pictures, 
but they did not own any theatres. 
United Artists is in a peculiar 
position in the industry because 
it makes no pictures of its own— 
it is only a distributing agency 
for pictures by independent pro- 
ducers; it takes on anybody's 
picture and distributes it at a fee 
which usually runs around 30% 
of the film rental. 


Then there are some minor 
companies — Monogram — which 
produce cheap pictures and does 
well at it. There are some other 
lesser companies, which might 
also be called independents. 


Then there are the independent 
producers who own nothing, these 
fellows such as I described to you, 
who have nothing but an idea and 
want to make a picture. My de- 
scription isn’t altogether true, be- 
cause there are a couple of them 
who are very well established— 
Sam Goldwyn, who has been an 
independent from ’way back and 
who does not have to go through 
the contortions which I described 
before to get his pictures financed. 
He is so well established that he 
has lots of credit and a back-log 
of pictures which he owns. He can 
easily go out and get all the 
money he needs. There are a few 
others in that category, such as 
Edward Small and Sol Lesser, 
who are important figures in the 
industry. Selznick was for a 
while. He has now virtually 
stopped producing. The indepen- 
dents had a heyday back wher. 
business was good in 1946 and 
1947, because it was easy to get 
the money then. Banks or any- 
body else were glad to put money 
into the business. No picture lost 
money. There is the old story of 
the exhibitor who just opened the 
door to the theatre every morning 
and got out of the way to avoid 
being trampled in the rush as 
the patrons filed in. Everybody 
was making independent pictures, 
and most of them were making 
money. 


Then things got tough, there 
weren't any assurances of profit, 
and many of the independents got 
shaken out. The promoters, the 
fellows who could not really make 
a good picture, whose only at- 
tribute was that they could pro- 
duce the money, fell by the way- 
side. 

There is an hiatus in film mak- 
ing at the moment. Nobody really 
wants to go ahead unless he has 
commitments or studio overhead 
that forces him to make a pic- 
ture. Otherwise, both indepen- 
dents and majors are laying off, 
waiting to see what happens, be- 
cause there is no point in making 
a picture in 2-D, or flat, that may 
look old-fashioned a year from 
now. 

Producers don’t know whether 
they should make 3-D pictures 
with Polaroid glasses or whether 
to use the Fox process or the wide 
screen, or whether to use seven 


other processes which are rapidly 
coming up now. So most people, if 


they can avoid it, are not making 
any pictures at all. 

As a result, there is a great fear 
of a shortage of pictures in six to 
eight months. It takes so long to 
make a picture and to get it re- 
leased that delays now mean 
shortages later. As a result there 
are a number of independent pro- 
ducers now coming into the field 
to make very low budget pictures 
in the $250,000 class and down, 
because if these pictures are any 
good at all they can hardly lose 
money. You have almost got to 
make money, particularly if there 
is a shortage of other pictures. 
Theatres need pictures to keep 
open. They have got to buy the 
pictures. So some independents 
are wisely taking advantage of 
that situation. 

That brings up the foreign mar- 
ket, too, as far as films are con- 
cerned. It is a highly important 
aspect. The foreign theatres, of 
course, won’t have 3-D or wide 
screen for quite a while, and so 
there is a tremendous market 
available there. A lot of independ- 
ents are going in in the hope of 
cashing in somewhat on this for- 
eign market. 

The foreign market now ac- 
counts for about 40% of the over- 
all gross of a picture, which is 
such a substantial amount it has 
been responsible to a large degree 
in recent years for practically 
keeping the industry alive. It 
used to be the “velvet”; now it is 
often necessary income to cover 
costs. 


Question: Would you say that 
the divorcement bill achieved 
what the Federal aim was in the 
important companies that have 
done it? 

Mr. Golden: Yes. The whole 
thing is larger than the divorce- 
ment itself, however. "You know 
that the anti-trust consent de- 
crees whith started in 1940 did 
much more than divorcement. 
Divorcement was a final step. You 
may all recall block booking and 
blind buying. 

In block booking, as you prob- 
ably know, a theatre owner at the 
beginning of the year would get 
called upon by a salesman from a 
film company. The salesman 
would say, “Now, I have 35 won- 
derful pictures here. I don’t know 
the names of these pictures. I don’t 
even know who is going to be in 
them. However, they are going to 
be great. I will sell you the whole 
35 for the year.”’ So the exhibitor 
would probably buy the output of 
two or three companies, perhaps 
Metro, Columbia, and maybe 
United Artists. And then he could 
go to Florida for the rest of the 
year, because every week the 
pictures would come in. He had 
already bought them, and he had 
agreed on the price. There wasn’t 
any problem. 

That was also known as blind 
buying, because he not only 
bought the block, but he didn’t see 
what he was buying. 

The exhibitors at the time put 
up a terrific howl about that— 
“This is killing us; we don’t want 
to buy blocks, because you are 
forcing us to buy pictures which 
we don’t want; we want to select 
our own pictures.” 

And so it was decided that 
block booking was out: selling had 
to be picture by picture. 

Well, that presented an entirely 
new problem, and now some of 
the same exhibitors who were 
screaming back in the 1930’s for 
the end of block booking, were 
testifying just yesterday in Wash- 
ington before the Small Business 
Committee of the Senate that hor- 
rible things have happened as a 
result. They don’t actually sug- 
gest that they want to go back to 
block booking, but they want to 
put a lot of new curbs on distri- 
buting companies. 

Question: Why is that? 

Mr. Golden: Well, the main 
thing they object to is what is 
known as competitive bidding. In 
the old days, when you had two 
theatres opposite each other, such 


as the Music Hall and the Roxy, 
the Roxy might buy all Fox pred- 
uct and all of RKO product and all 
Universal product, and the Music 
Hall would have no chance to get 
those pictures. If the Roxy were 
lucky, the companies whose pic— 
tures it bought would be turning 
out the best product of the year; 
the Roxy would have all the good 
pictures, and the Music Hall 
would have all the bad pictures. 
The Music Hall would have ne 
chance of getting the Roxy pic- 
tures. That is what they objected 
to. They said that “block booking 
leaves us out, puts us in a poor 
competitive position.” 

So the film companies were 
faced with the question: “How are 
we going to sell these pictures?” 
The Roxy and the Music Hall both 
wanted the same ones. So the film 
companies said, “Okay, bid for 
them; submit bids, and we will 
sell to the highest bidder.” 

That wasn’t quite as simple as 
it sounds, because you don’t sell 
a picture for a set sum such as 
$32. If such were the case and 
some one else bids $34 you could 
look at the thing and say, “I am 
going to get $34 here, so he is the 
highest bidder. That is that.” 

Instead of that, there are all 
kinds of terms involved: percent— 
ages, how long the house will 
piay the picture, whether it will 
play over a weekend or during 
the middle of the week. Obvi- 
ously, the distributor will get 
more money if he is playing on 
percentage over the weekend than 
midweek. So all of these factors 
enter in, and the bidding pro- 
cedure has an air of mysticism 
about it, which most of the ex- 
hibitors resent. 

The film companies have a lot 
of factors to consider. As as re- 
sult, one of the things that the 
exhibitors object to mostly in this 
bidding is that if two theatres are 

bidding for the picture, obviously, 
the price is going to go up; so they 
find themselves paying more film 
rental for each picture than they 
did before. 

That’s why they are now before 
the Small Business Committee 
asking to end competitive bidding. 

Question: How does the finan— 
cing of these small independent 
producers who make the trave- 
logues and the short subjects 
which aren’t put out by the big 
companies—how is that done; is 
that done personally? 


Mr. Golden: That is done with 
“angels” completely, because they 
are, normaly, unprofitable, or so 
close to unprofitable that it is not 
a very good commercial business. 
Ordinary commercial investors 
are not interested in “shorts,” 
even made by the big companies, 
which often sell then at a loss. 

Question: Are they? 


Mr. Gelden: Yes. Nobody comes 
into a theatre to see a “short,” 
even a good one, you know. Even 
the popular “Gerald McBoing 
Boing,” for instance, which has a 
national reputation. The short 
might help you to decide you 
want to go to that theatre if you 
wanted to see the feature picture, 
but you don’t go to see the short. 

Question: I was thinking mainly 
of the work Walt Disney has been 
doing, the True Life Adventures 
of animals and things like that. 
They have been carrying those 
with the main feature instead of 
carrying a double feature. 

Mr. G0Olden: Well, they run 
around 32 minutes. They are 
three-reelers. The average “short” 
is a one-reeler. It runs 10 minutes. 
Some run 20 minutes. So these are 
much longer than an ordinary 
“short.” Even so, they are not 
highly profitable. They have been 
fairly profitable, but they are 
very unusual. Any “short” which 
has Walt Disney’s name hanging 
on it has a big head-start right 
away. 

Question: One more question 
about the independent producer. 
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Television and Motion 
Picture Prospects 


Many movie stars themselves 
produce—they say “Produced by 
John Wayne,” or John Wayne Pro- 
duction,” and that sort of thing; 
is that done by “angels,” by them- 
selves, or do they go to banks? 

Mr. Golden: Usually they work 
with some business man who is 
the actual producer, although 
many stars are quite talented in 
such ways. Actually, of course, 
they would have a big hand in 
choosing the story, the screen 
play, and their own director, and 
so would be a producer in prac- 
tically every sense, although they 
may not attend to the last busi- 
ness detail. On that respect, there 
might be something interesting 
about this foreign production that 
has a lot of stars working abroad. 
United Artists just made a deal 
with Gregory Peck, who is going 
to make two pictures for it in 
England. You probably have 
heard about this tax setup of the 
18 months abroad. You can stay 
abroad for 17 out of 18 months— 
and generally they stay away 17 
months—and not pay any taxes in 
the United States. Since you are 
not in any one foreign country 
long enough, you don’t pay taxes 
abroad either. It is a pretty good 
“gimmick” as long as it works. 

It was actually started, | think, 
under the Point IV program to 
encourage American technicians 
to go abroad and work in oil fields 
and in other industries that wasn’t 
very attractive. Even if the money 
were good, they didn’t want to go 
to Africa and stay there for two 
years. So the taxes became an at- 
traction. Some smart tax lawyer 
in Hollywood said, “Well, if they 
can do it the oil fields, why can’t 
they do it in films?” Thus Gene 
Kelly and a lot of people have 
been abroad on that basis, and of 
course, if your earnings are $300,- 
000 a year and you can save 80% 
of that, it pays to stay away. 
Congress is now talking about 
shutting down, and it probably 
will. 


Question: You know so much 
about the film industry, and you 
are a member of a bank; do you 
have a special division in your 
bank dealing with that? 

Mr. Golden: We have what is 
known as the Amusement Indus- 
tries Division, where we deal in 
films and television. that is all. 


Question: And you have a reg- 
ular staff which goes out and 
checks the credit, and so forth. 
investigating the background of 
these people? 


Mr. Golden: Yes. It is not that 
specialized. The staff consists of 
me and two other people, so it is 
not tremendous in size. It is 
mostly knowing the background, 
knowing a lot of people in the 
business and knowing the factors 
that count. 


Question: Could you tell me 
what are the chances of an in- 
dependent producer, who is un- 
known, of getting money to make 
a picture, who is also going to 
use an unknown director, if he has 
a good script? 


Mr. Golden: The chances are 
highly dubious, unless he has 
some rich friends. 


Question: You mean the bank 
won’t— 


Mr. Golden: No. An unknown 
not only in films but practically 
in any field is not a very good 
risk for a bank. Obviously, the 
first thing anybody putting up 
money wants to look at is your 
track record. You get out the 
equivalent of the “Daily Racing 

orm” and see how the horses 
ran before, if they have ever won 
a race. If you never heard of a 


horse before, you would be dubi- 
ous about betting on it. That 
makes it tough on the develop- 
ment of young people in the busi- 
nes, but it is just an ordinary 
business habit; obviously, where 
you have to invest a big pile of 
somebody else’s money, you have 
got to be as cautious as you can. 
It would probably be necessary to 
find the equivalent of an “angel” 
in a case such as you describe. 

Question: How about producing 
a half-hour television show like 
Frank Wisbar? 

Mr. Golden: 
about a series? 

Question: If you had an idea for 
a series, and you had a complete 
first script, you are ready to start 
shooting, all you need in the 
money. 


You are talking 


Mr. Golden: It would be impos- 
sible in that situation to get bank 
financing. It would be, probably, 
next to impossible even to get 
ordinary venture capital. There 
are many people in the business 
who have a lot of money and 
who will invest in all sorts of 
things for much bigger shares in 
it than the bank will take. They 
will want 50% of your profit 
rather than the 6% we normally 
get. However, even they normally 
won't go into a thing like that. It 
is almost necessary to get personal 
friends or somebody who has 
faith in you for more than strictly 
business reasons. 


Question: Would $10,000 be con- 
sidered—I guess it would—a large 
sum, if that i§* What you" heeded? 


Mr. Golden: You mean to make 
a Single picture? 


Question: To make a single pic- 
ture, use as a pilot, if you had a 
sponsor interested. 


Mr. Golden: You are talking 
about a half-hour film? 


Question: Yes. 


Mr. Golden: Well, a few pilots 
are made for 10; most of them run 
22 and 23 thousand dollars at 
least, unless you have some par- 
ticular idea— 


Question: Well, you are includ- 
ing the cost of your director and 
your producer, but if three peo- 
ple, competent in the field—one 
man is your director, say a 
cameraman, say they would get 
together. They wouldn’t draw a 
salary. Would it be possible to 
produce a picture with relatively 
unknown actors? 


Mr. Golden: Are you saying you 
have 10 thousand dollars or you 
want the 10 thousand dollars? 


Question: I am saying I want 
the 10 thousand dollars. 


Mr. Golden: I am sure that the 
only way you can do it would be 
to find somebody who had some 
particular faith in you or your 
little group, and a faith not 
strickly based on a business basis 
but on a personal relationship. 


Question: In other words, if you 
are unknown, you cannot get the 
money unless you have somebody 
who is willing to take a real risk 
—is that it? 


Mr. Gelden: Somebody who has 
real faith in you or wants to help 
you for some other reason, but 
you cannot expect an ordinary 
business man to— 


Question: I just wanted to get 
that straight. 


Question: In extending loans, do 
you have any relationship with 


the budget, do you examine the 
budget ? 


Mr. Golden: Certainly. 


Question: Do you go into con- 
ference with the producer on the 
budget? 

Mr. Golden: Well, the producer 
has to submit a budget to us, 
which we go through carefully 
to see how he is going to spend 
the money. In the old days— the 
1946 days—when everybody was 
cleaning up, some banks didn’t 
care how much the budget. was, 
as long as it was somewhere with- 
in reason, because the more money 
you lent, the more interést you 
were going to get and it seemed 
impossible for any picture to fail. 
Some of the less scrupulous pro- 
ducers would throw in all kinds 
of things, including a fancy fee 
for themselves. Actually, they 
didn’t care whether the picture 
was a success or not, because by 
the time the picture was made he 
had mulcted so much he had a 
handsome profit, and if the pic- 
ture failed, that was just too bad. 

Those days are long since gone. 
Now we don’t even allow the pro- 
ducer to put in a fee for himself 
except some very nominal amount 
which just covers his expenses. 
Maybe $15,000 or $20,000 or $25,- 
000. His take, theoretically, is not 
coming from the salary which he 
is getting out of the production, 
but out of the profits which the 
venture is going to make. So we 
go through the budget very care- 
fully, make sure there is no water 
in it. Most producers who are still 
in business are not prone to put 
much water in. 

Question: I take it there have 
been some losses on the part of 
banks, too? 

Mr. Golden: Yes. What hap- 
pened was in the heyday ending 
in 1947, some banks weren't 
overly cautious, because it wasn’t 
necessary to be overly cautious. 
It just seemed impossible to lose 
money. Everybody was happy. 
Well, they continued to make loans 
through the beginning of 1948 
with this picture in their mind 
of what had been going on. But 
since it take a year or so to make 
a picture and to get it out to the 
theatres, these pictures were made 
with the experience of the past 
and played with what was to be 
the experience of the future. They 
were made on an upgrade market 
and played on a downgrade mar- 
ket, and there were tremendous 
numbers of losses. It didn’t take 
the banks very long to smarten up. 

Since then, of course, the banks 
have toughened their policies. 
There were never many banks in 
this field. Most banks’ boards of 
directors, when you talk about 
show business, just duck. How- 
ever, a few banks specialized in 
it — Bank of America, Security 
First National in Los Angeles, 
Bankers Trust here, Guaranty 
Trust here, Chemical—those were 
the big one. Most of them backed 
away. The Bank of America does 
practically no financing any more. 
Security First National doesn’t. 
Guaranty doesn’t. 

Luckily, the reason I am able to 
be here is that Bankers Trust was 
more cautious. Of course, we got 
clipped with some bad ones, too, 
but not in great number. 

When you go over the record for 
a period of 10 years, the business 
has been very profitable for 
Bankers Trust. 


Question: I am wondering 
whether the consent decree stimu- 
lated more interest in the field as 
a result of that. 


Mr. Golden: You mean among 
independent producers? 


Question: Yes, because now they 
had openings that they didn’t get 
before—distributors, theatres. 


Mr. Golden: Of course, the di- 
vorcement has only recently taken 
effect—Paramount was the first 
to divorce, and that was 1950. By 
the time divorcement came, busi- 
ness was so bad that it was hard 
to put your finger on whether it 
actually helped the independents. 
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I am not sure that it has. Too 
many other factors have blurred 
the picture to give you a clear- 
cut answer. 

Question: According to my ob- 
servation, there has been a recent 
trend among individuals to make 
investments in the motion picture 
industry. I was wondering if you 
had similar experience. 

Mr. Golden: For individuals to 
invest in films? 

Question: Not necessarily indi- 
viduals, I mean increasing groups 
or individuals investing in films. 

Mr. Golden: I don’t know ac- 
tually whether that is so. There 
are altogether fewer pictures be- 
ing made than there used to be. 
So there is less call for investing. I 
am not sure whether in those days 
when it was much more profitable 
that there weren’t more people 
who were more anxious to invest 
than now. It has gotten down toa 
small coterie of people who are 
willing to invest. 

Question: Is there such a thing 
as block backing of films rather 
than backing just one particular 
film? Is there such a thing as put- 
ting money into a host of films? 

Mr. Golden: That is often done 
as a matter of fact, and a prefer- 
able way of doing it, because if 
one film fails, you have a chance 
of making up for it on the other 
one that succeeds. 

Question: Those ex-closely-in- 
tegrated companies in the past, 
isn’t it possible that the profits 
they made on films would not be 
returned but be put into backing 
new films rather than starting all 
over again borrowing money? 


Mr. Golden: Well, it wasn’t a 
matter of borrowing money for 
each individual film. They just 
borrowed a lump sum and used it 
for whatever they needed the 
money for. 


Question: My question is simi- 
lar. I was wondering if the major 
studios, when the bank did give 
them money for a group of pic- 
tures — who set the budget on 
those pictures? 


Mr. Golden: We have no con- 
cern with that. The company op- 
erates its own affairs. It is differ- 
ent entirely from independents. 
It is a matter of what is the bank’s 
security for the loan. If you lend 
money to the independent, the 
only thing you have as security 
for your money is the picture 
which he is going to make. You 
don’t have anything else. How- 
ever, with the big film company 
you have a studio. In the old days 
you had all the theatres and the 
real estate, down to office furni- 
ture and things like that. You 
had everything as security. So 
you didn’t worry about how he 
spent the money on individual 
pictures. In the large company, 
there was no incentive for them 
to water the budget or anything 
like that, because they were mak- 
ing it for their own account. 


Question: I always wondered 
why the independent films had to 
be released by the major studios. 
I still don’t know the reason why. 
Could you tell me? 


Mr. Golden: Most of the inde- 
pendent films have been released 
by United Artists, which doesn’t 
do anything else but release inde- 
pendent films. Now, some of the 
major studios in recent years have 
been distributing independent 
films just to supplement their 
own programs. They have made 
fewer pictures themselves, and so 
they needed more pictures for dis- 
tribution, and they took on pic- 
tures from the outside. People 
made the pictures and they dis- 
tributed them in the field. It cut 
down the risk. 


Question: Is it possible for an 
independent to sell his own pic- 
ture? 


Mr: Golden: No, it is just phys- 
ically impractical. There are 


somewhere around 20,000 theatres 
in the United States, including the 
drive-ins, and you just could not 
go around and call on 20.000 peo- 
ple and make 20,000 deals unless 
you had a big organization. 
Question: You couldn't do that 
anyway—like with Loew’s Thea- 


tres — the individual theatre 
couldn't take the film, anyway, 
could it? 


Mr. Golden: You mean a sale to 
the home office? 


Question: They would distrib- 
ute— 


Mr. Golden: They don’t distrib- 
ute, they buy for all their theatres. 

Question: Judging by your talk, 
I think that New York now is a 
financial capital of the film in- 
dustry, is that right? 


Mr. Golden: Yes. It always has 
been, as far as financing the major 
companies. I suppose Los Angeles 
led in independent financing for a 
while, when the Bank of America 
was most active. 


Question: About drive-ins, have 
they been successful? 


Mr. Golden. They have been a 
saving factor for the industry in 
the last six years. They developed 
after the war. The first drive-in, 
I think, was in 1933. There weren’t 
more than a half dozen of them in 
the whole United States up until 
the war. Then they began to 
mushroom. They baby-sitter prob- 
lem was one of the big things 
that acted in their favor. People 
like them. Now there are some- 
where around 3,500 and they have 
been tremendously successful. 
There have been no drive-in fail- 
ures, with only one or two ex- 
ceptions. 


Los Angeles Exchange 
Shown on TV 


LOS ANGELES, Calif. — The 
Los Angeles Stock Exchange was 
featured on the Richfield Oil Cor- 
poration television program on 
May 1. Included in the program 
were scenes of the trading floor 
of the Exchange in operation, 
meeting of the Board of Gov- 
ernors, and views of activity in 
a brokerage house. Duties of the 
odd-lot dealer, broker and floor 
specialists were also explained. 
Interviewed were the President 
and Vice-President of the Ex- 
ehange, and many of the mem- 
bers. 


With Atwill & Co. 
(Special to THe Financiat CHRoNIcLe) 
MIAMI BEACH, Fla.— Robert 
H. Wheat is now with Atwill and 
Company, 605 Lincoln Road. 


Anderson Cook Adds 


(Specia) to Tue Financiat Crr20ntcie) 
PALM BEACH, Fla.—Joseph J. 
Barrett is now affiliated with An- 
cerson Cook Company, Inc., First 
National Bank Building. 


With Bartlett & Clark 


(Special to THe FInanciaL CHLONICLE) 
PORTLAND, Maine—aAlbert L. 


Huot is with Bartlett & Clark Co., 
57 Exchange Street. 


Joins Livingstone Staff 

(Special to Tue Financia, Curonicie) 

BOSTON, Mass.—Samuel Liv- 
ingstone has joined the staff of 
Livingstone & Company, 10 Post 
Office Square. He was previously 
with du Pont, Homsey & Co. 


With Loomis, Sayles 

(Spe-ial to THe Fiyanciat CH20nicie) 
BOSTON, Mass.—Phillips N. 
Weeks has become affiliated with 


Loomis, Sayles & Co., Inc., 140 
Federal Street. 


With Waddell & Reed 


(Special to Tue Francia, CHRONICLE) 
DETROIT, Mich. — Thomas D. 
Toonder is with Waddell & Reed, 
Inc., 15315 West McNichols Road. 
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Uniilied orders toms) at end of period ____-______- Apr. 25 

OU, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER PRICE INDEX— 
1949 AVPRAGE Rs So RE ee aeons. So 
STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR opp- LOT ACCOUN!'! OF ODD 

LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS ON N. Y¥. STOCK 

EXCHANGE — SECURITIES EXCHANGE COMMISSION: 

Odd-lot sales by dealers (customers’ purchases) — 
ee, Git FR srre cnrutientintneetnmacnendepennnnnegantipnent Apr. 18 
a Silt il i a ELE SOB TEA" OTE A imei, i 
a IE A NP AS ee, ve Apr. 18 

Odd-lot purchases by dealers (customers’ sales )— 

Number of orders—Customers’ tota! sales._.._...--.--- Apr. 18 
i ET SA, Si EE --Apr. 18 
ES PE ae eee Apr. 18 

Sumber af shares—Total gndes.._........._____....... Apr. 18 
A a a i Apr. 18 
EE EE LEE EEE EE SITE EE CNIS EOE EE! Apr. 18 

RS ECR ES IE ot A ee eee Apr. 18 

Round-lot sales by dealers— 
ne 8 eee Apr. 18 

Re ee Se ee ee Apr. 18 
EE SL A a Apr. 18 

Round-lot purchases by dealers— 

ET RS Re SET ee a Apr. 18 

1OTAL BROUND-LOT STOCK SALES ON THE NEW YOKK 

EXCHANGE ANP ROUND-LOT STOCK TRANSACTIONS 

FOR ACCOUNT OF MEMBEKS (SUARES): 

Total Ruund-lot sales— 

hl EES LS Se a nwcmne PS. 3 

I Apr. il 

a ee a i el a ae Pane ___ Apr. 11 
KOUND-LO!I VLANSAY TIONS FOR ACCOUNT OF MEM- 

SEEKS, EXCEP! OUD-LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS: 

Transactions of specialists in stocks in which registered— 
a el te EN SS Ae ACT, 8 SRE AD Apr. 11 

SRI Set aR at ate Rl aS Apr. 11 
LS ETE lps 5 PTS RENE On, eT RE AE AEA Apr. 11 

5 SE eS RE SIRES ER RCA Apr. 11 

Other transactions initiated on the floor— 

IN I, ie ___ Apr. 11 
a ee 
REE SS ES IE aE AS I ee Apr. 11 

RO I REEL Sl a a Apr. 11 

Otte: transactions mitiated of! the tivor— 
EN ES ee 

tremens coat a ies te a aaa eS ae Apr. 11 
SE ET a Gy RR aa Ce 

FTE REST ER SS aa ge as aay Aa a Apr. 11 

Total round-lot tramsactions for account of members—- 
a Al ea ln I aa 4 Apr. 11 

A SNE a x) 
SE St a a an Apr. 11 

Toia saits __ Apr. 11 

WHOLESALE PRICES, “NEW “SERIES — tv. = DEPT. OF 
LABOR — (1947-49 = 100): 

Commodity Group— 
EE, a er ee Apr. 28 
aCe i en se Ares S Apr. 26 
Re A ER a a Apr. 23 
ON eweecoen Apr. 28 
All commodities other than farm and foods._._.__-_______. Apr. 28 





“Revised figure. {Includes 636,000 barrels of 
#S of Jan. 1, 1953 as against the Jan. 1, 1952 basis 











foreign crude runs. 





Indications of Current 


Latest 
Week 
$100.3 


$2,262,000 


6,278,300 


16,827,000 
22,159,000 


2,665,000 
9,666,000 
8,859,000 


157,990,000 


15,433,000 


60,502,000 
39,034,000 


779,804 
675,261 


$373,113,000 
185,125,000 
187,988,000 
162,352,000 


25,596,000 


9,050,000 
511,000 
120,200 


104 
7,938,823 
169 


4.376c 
$55.26 
$39.33 


29.675c 
30.175¢ 
95.000c 
12 500c 
12.300c 
11.000c 


92.01 
104.14 
107.44 
10€.04 
103.47 
100.16 
102.63 
103.47 
106.56 


3.09 
3.50 
3.31 
3.39 
3.54 
3.74 
3.59 
3.54 
2.30 
420.7 


184,365 
245,157 

95 
454,297 


106.60 


26,849 
752,077 


$32,580,065 


24,910 

238 

24,672 
699,451 
10,6282 
688,769 
$27,679,814 


208,640 
208 ,640 
258,050 


347,920 
10,663,640 
11,011,560 


1,159,190 
163,040 
963,710 

1,126,750 


328,500 

22,500 
354,150 
376,650 


349,335 
47,2 
386,065 
433,455 


1,837,025 

232,930 
1,703,925 
1,936,855 
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The following statistical tabulations cover production and other figures for the 


latest week or month available. 


Dates shown in first column are either for the 


week or month ended on that date, or, in cases of quotations, are as of that date: 


Previous 
Week 
100.3 


2,262,000 


,561,600 
8,701,000 


157,942,000 
19,685,000 
61,738,000 
39,855,000 


751,628 
656,899 


$287,981 ,600 
169,303,000 
118,678,000 

92,980,000 
25,698,000 


*8,675,000 
439,000 
*123,300 


105 
8,015,707 
159 


4.376c 
$55.26 
$41.00 


29.700c 
33.825c 
93.500c 
12,000c 
11.800c 
11.000c 


92.79 
105.00 
108.16 
106.74 
104.48 
100.98 
103.13 
104.48 
107.62 


223,515 
252;496 

96 
523,178 


106.64 


39,954 
1,109,442 
$42,645,270 
35,234 

265 

34,069 
1,021,506 
9,270 
1,011,636 
$38,154,956 


294,980 
294,980 
364,500 


305,510 
10,070,000 
10,375,510 


1,201,050 
131,920 
978,440 

1,110,360 


349,700 

25,100 
333,200 
358,300 


329,240 
35,040 
337.700 
372,740 


1,879,990 

192,060 
1,649,340 
1,841,400 


109.7 
93.6 
104.3 
$1.1 
113.2 


Month 


10,159,000 


£,863,000 


162,878,000 
18,417,000 
59,757,000 
41,002,000 


715,33 
669,1 


7 

37 

a 
72 


$342,036,000 
158,480,000 
183,556,000 
160,207,000 


23,349,000 


8,255,000 
325,000 
143,500 


112 


8,018,761 


171 


4.376c 
$55.26 
$44.25 


29.200c 
34.700c 
121.500c 
13.500c 
13.300c 
11.000c 


94.40 
106.56 
109.79 
108.70 
105.86 
102.46 
104.66 
106.04 
109.06 


2.90 
3.36 
3.18 
3.24 
3.40 
3.60 
3.47 
3.39 
3.22 
414.2 
231,803 
247,441 
94 
455,688 


107.20 


31,193 
906,548 


$39,800,077 


31,229 
156 
31,073 
874,256 
5,221 
869,035 


$34,205,705 


285,870 
265,870 
302,240 


343,160 
8,497,950 
8,841,110 


888,750 
171,890 
717,890 
€89,780 


211,920 

10,800 
197,260 
208,060 


296,585 
81,970 

358,605 
440,575 


1,397,255 

264,660 
1,273,755 
1,538,415 


109.8 
98.3 
104.6 
93.0 
113.3 





6,370,800 | AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE 


6,600,000 | 


20,903,000 


2,517,000 
9,236,009 
9,034,000 





155,367,006 | 
| 


18,546,009 
51,274,000 | 


38,526,000 | 


| 
779,489 
651 1,673 | 


$288 192,000 
152,267,000 | 
135,925,000 


70,209,000 
65,716,000 


9,749,000 
1,628,000 
113,100 


105 
6,948,59 

150 

4.13le 


$52.72 
$42.00 





24.200 
27.425¢ 
121.500c 
18.000: 
17.800c 
19.500: 


98.96 
110.15 
114.46 
112.93 
109.60 | 
104.14 
107.62 
109.50 
113.70 


57 


v1 
i9 
30 
19 
97 


434.8 


Satetatabad state 


183,440 


16 | 
92 | 


5 | ALUMINUM 


(BUREAU OF MINES): 

Production of primary aluminum in the U.S. 
‘(in short tons)—Month of February 

Stocks of aluminum ‘short tons) end of Feb. 


Month 
of February 

Total domestic production (barrels of 42 gal- 
lons each) 


Domestic crude oi! outpu. ‘barre!s) 
Natural gusoline output (barrels) 
Lenzol output (barrels) 


Crude oil imporis (barre!s) 
Refined products imports (barrels) 


Indicated consumption domestic and export 
(barrels) 
Decrease all stock (barrels) 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION PERMIT VALUA- 


CIVIL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION 


50 | 


206,373 | 


83 


363,178 


109.457 | 


36,513 
,035,321 
$45, 


a" 


26,180 
192 


718,392 | 


COPPER INSTITUTE—For 


TION IN URBAN AREAS OF THE U. s.— 
U. 8S. DEPT. OF LABOR—Month of Feb- 
ruary (000's omitted): 
= building construction 
New residential 
New nonresidential 
Additions, alterations, etc. molliihe 
EN- 
GINEER'NG NEWS-RECORD — Month of 
Apri! (000’s omitted): 
Total U. 8. construction 
Private construction 
Public eccnsiruction 
State and municipal 
Federal 


‘OKE (BUREAU OF MINES)—Month of March: 
Production (net tons?) 
Oven coke (net tons) 
Bechive coke ‘net tons) 
Oven coke stocks at end of month (net tons) 


month of March: 
Copper produciion in U. S. A.— 
Crude ‘tons of 2,000 pounds) ___.__ 
Refined (tons of 2,000 pounds) ____ 
Deliveries to fab1icators— 
in U. S. A. (tons of 2,000 pounds )______- 
Refined copper stock at end of period (tons 
of 2,000 vounds) RSs BS Ue oo 


DEPARTMENT STORE SALES—SECOND FED- 
ERAL RESERVE DISTRICT, FEDERAL 
RESERVE BANK OF N. Y.— 1947-1949 
AVERAGE 100—Month of March: 

Sales (average monthly), unadjusted 
Sales (average daily), unadjusted____-_ 
Sales (average daily), seasonally adjusted_- 
Stocks, unadjusted 

Stocks, seasonally adjusted 


EDISON EL®BCTRIC INSTITUTE: 
Kilowatt-hour sales to ultimate consumers 
Month cf January (000's omitted) 


Revenue from ultimate customers—month of 
Januury 
Number of ultimate customers at January 
FABRICATED STRUCTURAL STEEL (AMERI- 
CAN INSTITUTE OF STEEL CONSTRUC- 
TION)—Month of March 
Contracts closed (tonnage!—estimated 


Shipments ‘tonnage!—estimated 


HOUSEHOLD VACUUM CLEANERS — STAND- 
ARD SIZE (VACUUM CLEANER MANU- 
FACTURERS’ ASSN.)—Month of March: 

«Factory sales (number of units) 


HOUSEHOLD WASHEKS AND IRONERS — 
STANDARD SIZE (AMERICAN HOME 
LAUNDRY MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION)—Month of March: 


Factory sales of washers ‘units) 4 
Factory sales of ironers ‘units) 
Factory sales of dryers (units) 


| INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION—BOARD OF GOV- 


25,988 | 


750,793 
9,007 
741,786 
$32,480,652 
193,180 


193,180 


443,100 | 


174,870 


aun 


,312,330 


528,160 


137,469 | 


95,540 | 


453,520 
549,060 


109,700 

6,700 
117,900 
124,600 


263,396 
31,060 


242,417 | 


273,477 


901,256 
133,300 


813,837 | 


947,137 


111.2 
106.7 
107.4 
110.7 
113.0 


ERNORS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM—19"5-"9 100——-Month of Mar.: 
Seasonally adjusted 
Unadjusted 
MOODY'S WEIGHTED AVERAGE YIELD OF 


200 COMMON STOCKS—Month of pore: 
Industrial (125) 
Railroad (25) 
Utilities (not includ 
Banks (15) 4 Siete 
Insurance (10) a aemeasiatl 
Average (200) , MS = 


Amer. Tel & Tel.) (24) 


MOTOR VEHICLE FACTORY SALES FROM 
PLANTS IN U. 8. (AUTOMOBILE MANU- 
FACTURERS’ ASSN.)—Month of March: 

Total number of vehicles 
Number of passenger cars 
Number of motcr trucks 
Number of motor coaches 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE— 
As of March 31 (0000's omittec): 

Member firms carrying margin accounts— 
Tota! of customers’ net debt balances 
Credii extended to customers 
Cash on hand and in banks itn U. 8S. 
Total of customers’ free credit balances 

Market value of listed shares 

Market value of listed bonds 

Member borrowings on U. 8S. Govt. issues 

Member borrowings on other collateral____ 


SELECTED INCOME FPTEMS OF U. 8. CLASS I 
RYS. (Interstate Commerce Commission)— 
Month of January: 

Net ratlway operating income . on 
Other income 
Total income 
Miscellaneous deductions from income 
Income available for fixed charges 
Income after fixed charges 4 
Other deductions 
Net income 
Depreciation (way & structure & equipment) 
Federal income taxes 
Dividend appropriations: 





§Based on new annual capacity of 117,547,470 tons | 
of..108, 987,670 tons. 


On common stcck- 
| On preferred stock 


| Ratio of income to fixed charges 


Latest 
Month 


202,169,000 
183,7.6,000 
13,408,000 


25.000 


1°,400.000 
13,455,000 


240,042,000 


8,018,000 


$648,786 
358,807 
206,236 
83,743 


$1,473,244 
762,722 
710,522 
573,669 
136,853 


6,839,741 
6,298,560 

£49,751 
1,972,886 


99,932 
112,016 


133,462 
55,807 


92 
100 


115 
110 


31,615,986 


$569,3233,600 


48,528,954 


253,482 
266,337 


329,294 


345,989 
16,066 
49,593 


700,685 
566,320 
134,129 

236 


$1,513,425 
27,878 
314,423 
744,360 
118,222,952 
99,535,255 
39,380 
1,046,648 


$80,074,947 
18,233,038 
98,307,985 
4,369,320 
93,938,665 
60,416,371 
2,822,340 
57,594,531 
40,876,453 
48,811,230 


13.678,368 
7,240,892 
2.80 


Previous 


Month 


89,895 
9,336 


223,868,000 
203,214,000 
20,617 


0990 

37,000 
19,098 000 
16,078,000 


267,925,000 


8,891,000 


$590.397 
316,364 
195,643 
78,390 


$1,200,048 
695,732 
504,316 
424.933 
79,383 


*6,132,084 
*5,681,110 

*450,°74 
*1,995,003 


*83,653 
101,538 


117,204 
60,944 


71 
79 


107 
110 


30,675,661 


$550,591,500 


48,459,371 


*180 882 
*251,137 


246,007 


326,604 
*22,588 
57,136 


*583,001 
486,071 
*96,740 

190 


$1,349,944 
29,983 
329,367 
730,283 
119,748,972 
100,116,892 
43,932 
934,666 


$109,602,100 


93,168,623 
202,770,723 
6,445,768 
196,324,955 
158,688,564 
16,836,637 
141,851,927 
41,977,231 
44,794,055 


26,762,841 
6,171,794 
5.22 


Year 
Ago 


72,374 
9,547 


202,724,000 
184,654,000 


18,049,000 

21,000 
14,228,000 
13,032,000 


236,598,000 


7,014,000 


$611,085 
373,114 
160,555 
77417 


$1,433,642 
737,127 
696,515 
450,093 
246,422 


6,777,424 
6,204,011 

573,413 
1,831,975 


87,110 
94,563 


112,719 
58,487 


*112 
108 


29,261,476 


$522,°36,100 


46,931,127 


290,092 


248,42" 
13,91. 
41,161 


29) 
217 


Query 


s~euvaok 
ae ONG] 


482 973 
372,449 
103,964 

569 


$1,293,081 
39,002 


$66,178, 79° 
17,810,588 
83,989,387 
4,469,457 
79,519,930 
46,531,643 
2,929,375 
43,602,268 
38,914,272 
46,317,315 
5.4 9.706 
7,036,658 
242 
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Continued from first page 


"As We See It 


time to study them, is not in a good position to reach 
definite or final conclusion of his own about all the aspects 
of this highly involved situation. He is obliged to rely in 
very substantial measure upon the judgment of those 
he has entrusted with the devising and management of 
the defense program. He is in no position to have an in- 
dependent opinion as to whether five, ten or 20 billions 
could be eliminated from planned defense expenditures 
within any given pericd of time without impairing our 
ability to defend ourselves. We have found it impossible, 
however, to escape the conclusion that it is well within 
the bounds of possibility to cut a very substantial amount 
out of these outlays without injury—and even without get- 
ting in the way of substantial improvement in our defen- 
sive situation. 


Unfortunate Habits 


It is, in any event, certainly not out of order to 
deplore certain habits into which the American public 
appears to have fallen, and which tend to becloud all too 
much of our thinking. One of these habits is that of 
measuring all things by what they cost. We are much too 
inclined to assume—often probably without realizing it— 
that if we double expenditures for defense we double our 
ability to protect ourselves against foreign attack, or that 
should we reduce outlays by, say a third, we should im- 
pair our defense capacity by something roughly the same 
proportion. Of course, if this were true there could be 
mo question of reduction in defense expenditures except 
on the basis of belief that we had no need of defenses of 
the sort and magnitude as those planned. It would like- 
wise imply that no curtailment of the swollen Federal 
budget is possible anywhere else except by sacrificing in 
‘the same proportion the objectives of such current ex- 
penditures—a wholly unwarranted assumption. 


This approach to current questions, which may well 
be part and parcel of our worship of statistics and sta- 
tistical oversimplification, afflicts us at many points other 
than in governmental affairs. It is obvious, for example, 
that we have been seriously deceiving ourselves about the 
extent to which we have been adding to our production 
facilities in recent years. We take note of the vast “capital 
outlays” reported by various agencies, private and public, 
and get the impression that our capacity to produce is 
growing more rapidly than is actually the fact, or so we 
often suspect. Apart from our declining willingness to 
exert ourselves, there are other factors which are rarely 
taken fully into account in appraising this situation—at 
least, not taken into account by a great many. 


Price Changes 


One is the effect of changes that have occurred in 
prices and costs over the past decade. Of course, most 
observers probably make some sort of rough adjustment 
to allow for rising costs of additions to plant and equip- 
ment—a sort of rule of thumb adjustment or “deflation” 
as it is sometimes called. This, of course, is one important 
aspect of the matter, but only one. What is commonly 
termed inflation, particularly when accompanied by 
rapidly rising wage demands, and by an equally radical 
rise in various other elements of labor cost, always tends 
to have a marked impact upon capital expenditures, both 
as to amount and as to type. These commitments may or 
may not, when the inflation comes to an end, prove to 
have been wise. 


But there are other aspects which are much more 
concrete and susceptible of measurement. It is the net, 
not the gross, investment in new or additional plant and 
equipment that in the end will tell the story. Now, one of 
the deductions from total capital outlays is depreciation. 
These items as carried on the books of business are de- 
Signed to recover cost. Ordinarily they do not undertake 
to do more. For tax purposes they cannot do more. But 
what is being chewed up, worn out, or growing out of 
date today by reason of use in producing the current sup- 
ply of goods cannot for the most part by any stretch of 
the imagination be replaced for what it cost to put in 
place. More than one competent student of current af- 
fairs has of late raised the question as to whether, when 
we have taken all this into account, we are moving for- 


ward in the enlarging of our productive plant at anything 
like the rate we think we are. 

To get back to governmental affairs, consider all 
the money that has gone into the Tennessee Valley project. 
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Too many of us are all too prone to assume lightly that 
these expenditures, all of them, represent net increases in 
the assets of the nation. But do they? Apart from sheer 
inefficiency and waste in both construction and operation, 
who is there to say that many of these projects have been 
sound in their basic conception? Who is there to say that 
we—all of us with the exception, possibly, of local groups 
directly or indirectly subsidized by these projects—should 
not be better off today if whatever these things have 
of real value had been done at private cost and risk? 


Sometimes, particularly in governmental 


affairs, 
much can be had for less money! 





Plenty Room for Improvement! 


“In the message which I sent to the Congress on 
April 7 requesting a one-year extension of the 
present Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, I re- 
ferred to the need for a thorough re-examination of 
our whole foreign economic 
policy. 

“I now recommend that a 
commission be established to 
make this review. The review 
should provide the basis for ac- 
tion during the next session of 
the Congress. 

“Through increasing two-way 
international trade and stimu- 
lating in every practical way 
the flow of private investment 
abroad we can strengthen the 
free world, including ourselves, 
in natural and healthy ways. 

“By so doing, we can lessen and ultimately 
eliminate the heavy burden of foreign aid which we 
now bear. Both we and our friends abroad earnestly 
desire to see regular trade and investment replace 
grant assistance. 


“In launching a broad-gauge study into the ques- 
tion of what our foreign economic policy should 
be, I think we can prepare the way for a fuller 
utilization of the economic strength of the free 
world in the cause of peace and prosperity.’’—Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower. 





Pres. Eisenhower 


We can always hope for the best! 





Continued from page 5 


Observations... 


ment. In the event of a proxy fight, it is charged that “CV” gives 
a self-interested “racketeering” individual the chance to “muscle 
in.” Many quarters frown on the rule as just another hangover 
from New Deal reform. 


An effective method for limiting the effects of the cumulative 
system is found through the use of classified or staggered boards. 
Staggering reduces the number of candidates for election each 
year, and by thus raising the number of votes required for elect- 
ing each director annually, tends to nullify the effects of the 
cumulating privilege. 


Part of the constantly simmering agitation versus Sewell 
Avery of Montgomery Ward centers around the director-stagger 
system which he instituted three years ago as an antidote against 
the Illinois Law’s mandatory cumulative provision. In the case of 
Follansbee, where the anti-cumulative stagger system was also 
put in, after the anti-management forces won a popular vote to 
eliminate the stagger, the stagger was reinstated by management’s 
ruling on the voting. 


Philosophic Reversals 


Several instances of reversal of individual attitude have oc- 
curred. Two individuals when running against management at 
Kalamazoo Stove plumped for it as a weapon to help their 
“aggression.” But subsequently in the case of Merritt, Chapman 
and Scott, on whose board they are pro-management directors, 
they vigorously opposed others’ agitation in its behalf. 


Similarly with two individuals in the forefront of the present 
20th Century-Fox battle. On the one hand, Darryl Zanuck, now 
the largest management-stockholder, is vigorously opposing the 
opposition’s cumulative demand. Conversely, that company’s 
management-opposition leader Charles Green, who is so force- 
fully trying to get on the Board via cumulative voting, is only 
now indicating an interest in instituting such provision in United 
Cigar-Whelan Stores Co., which he controls. 


* % %: 


The National Airlines management in 1951 went a step further 
than is Twentieth Century-Fox. In order to eliminate a “non- 
conforming” director who had already been on the board, it first 
called a stockholders’ meeting to accomplish that purpose. 


There is much that is plausible on both sides of the argument. 
Perhaps one irrefutable conclusion is that in any event it is not 
fair to change the rules in the middle of the game, to fit a par- 
ticular controversial situation. 








First Boston Group 
Offers Seaboard Fin. 
$5.75 Preferred Stk. 


The First Boston Corp. heads 
an investment group which is 
offering for public sale today 
(May 7) 50,000 shares of Seaboard 
Finance Co. $5.75 sinking fund 
preferred stock of no par value, 
stated value $100 per share. The 
stock is priced at $100 per share 
plus accrued dividends from April 
10, 1953 to date of delivery. 

The new stock is entitled to an 
annual sinking fund of 5%, cal- 
culated to retire the entire issue 
in 20 years, at its stated value 
plus accrued dividends. The stock 
is redeemable on or after July 10, 
1954, at $105 per share if re- 
deemed on or before July 9, 1956, 
with successive Cecreased prices 
thereafter, plus accrued dividends 
in each case. 

Proceeds from the sale of the 
stock will be applied to the re- 
duction of current indebtedness 
to the company’s line-of-credit 
banks originally incurred to lend 
to borrowers and to purchase re- 
ceivables, either directly or 
through subsidiaries, in the ordi- 
nary course of business. Replace- 
ment of outstanding borrowings 
by the proceeds of the new pre- 
ferred stock will make additional 
borrowings from its regular line- 
of-credit banks or others avail- 
able to the company as further 
funds may be required from time 
to time. 

Seaboard Finance Co. is en- 
gaged in the consumer finance 
business, making smail loans to 
individual borrowers and, to a 
les:er degree, purchasing retail 
installment sales contracts origi- 
nating with automobile dealers, 
television manufacturers and fur- 
niture and appliance stores as well 
as making loans to automobile 
dealers to finance their wholesale 
purchases of automobiles. The 
company is one of the larger com- 
panies engaged in the small loan 
business in this country. 

For the six months ended Mar. 
31, 1953, Seaboard Finance Com- 
pany and consolidated subsidiary 
companies reported gross income 
of $11,928,872 and net income be- 
fore preferred dividends of $2,- 
061,476. For the same period one 
year earlier, similar results were 
$8,690,662 and $1,534,817. 


Los Angeles Bond Club 
Annual Field Day 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—The: 
Bond Club of Los Angeles will 
hold its annual field day on Fri--. 
day, May 29th, at the Wilshire: 
Country Club. 


Thomas F. Nichols With: 
A. W. Morris & Go. 


BEVERLY HILLS, Calif.—- 
Thomas F. Nichols has become: 
associated with A. W. Morris & 
Co., 9680 Santa Monica Boulevard, 
members of the New York and 
Los Angeles Stock Exchanges. Mr. 
Nichols was formerly associated 
with J. A. Hogle & Co., and Shear-- 
son, Hammill & Co. 


Hardy Opens Branch 


SOUTHAMPTON, N. Y.—Hardy 
& Co., members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, have opened a 
branch office at Meeting House 
Lane and Main Street, under the 
direction of Lester T. Doyle, part= 
ner in the firm. 


Townsend, Dabney Adds 


(Special to Tae Prvancrat Carontcie) 
BOSTON, Mass.—John W. Scott 
has become affiliated with Town- 
send, Dabney & Tyson, 30 State 
Street, members of the New York 

and Boston Stock Exchanges.’ 
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Securities Now 


Aberdeen idaho Mining Co., Wallace, idaho 
March 30 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of non- 
assessable common stock. Price — 15 cents per share. 
Preceeds — To develop mining claims. Underwriter — 
Wallace Brokerage Co., Wallace, Idaho. 

ACF-Brill Motors Co., Philadeiphia, Pa. 

April 20 filed 215,360 shares of common stock (par $2.50) 
and 44,303.5 common stock subscription warrants. Price 
—At prices not iess than 50 cents per share of stock and 
25 cents per warrant below current market. Proeceeds— 
To Allen & Co., New York. Underwriter—None. 

Acteon Gold Mines Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., Can. 
April 22 filed 250,000 shares of common stock (no par). 
Price—$1 per share (net to company). Preceeds — To 
purchase equipment and supplies. Underwriter—M. H. B. 
Weikel, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Air Reduction Co., Inc., New York 
April 24 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (no par) 
to be offered under “Interests in Employee Stock Invest- 
ment Plan.” Proceeds—For general corporate purposes. 
Underwriter—None. 


Alabama Power Co. (5/12) 
April 10 filed $18,000,000 first mortgage bonds due May 
1, 1983. Proceeds—For construction program. Under- 
writers—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., 
Inc., and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); Morgan 
Stanley & Co.; Kuhn,siweb & Co.; Union Securities 
Corp., Equitable Securities Corp. and Drexel & Co. 
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(jointly); Lehman Brothers; The First Boston Corp.; 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. Bids—To be received up to 
11 a.m. (EDT) on May 12 at office of Southern Services, 
Inc., 20 Pine St., New York 5, N. Y. 
% Alpar Manufacturing Corp., W. Calif. 
April 30 (letter of notification) 1,200 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($10 per share). Proceeds—For 
working capital. Office — 380 Mountain Home Road, 
Woodside, Calif. Underwriter—None. 

Aluminium Ltd. 
March 30 filed 818,657 shares of capital stock (no par) 
being offered for subscription by stockholders of record 
on April 24 at rate of one new share for each 10 shares 
held; rights to expire on May 15. Price—$33.50 Canadian 
dollars; or $34 U. S. dollars. Proceeds—For expansion 
program. Dealer Managers—The First Boston Corp. and 
White, Weld & Co. to head group in United States: and 
A. E, Ames & Co., Ltd. to head group in Canada. State- 
ment effective April 20. 


American Discount Co. of Georgia 
April 16 filed $2,000,000 of 5.90% capital debentures due 
May 1, 1973. Price—At par (in denominations of $1,000 
each. Proceeds—To repay short-term notes and for work- 
ing capital. Underwriters—A. M. Law & Co., Spartan- 
burg, S. C.; Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Savannah, Ga.; 
and Interstate Securities Corp., Charlotte, N. C, 


Arcturus Electronics, Inc., Newark, N. J. 
March 27 (letter of notification) 40,000 shares of class 
A common stock (par one cent). Price — 50 cents per 





May 11, 1953 


Central Power & Ligfit Co..........-.--..- Bonds 
(Bidsgpoon CDT) 

Household Service, Ing. 

(Mchawk Valley Investing Co., Inc.) 





New Orleans Public Service Inc Bends 
(Bids noon EST) 
May 12, 1953 
Alabama Power ney ces 
Bids 44 a.m. EDT) 
Columbia Gas System, he 
(Bids - a EDT) 
Flock Gas & Oil Corp., L td._.._._..._._._._._.__Cemmen 
(Peter Morgan & Co.) 
Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Corp...-..-- Preferred 
(A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc.) 
Schlafly Nolan ou fy — Sse Common 
H. Rothchild & Co.) 
Texas Eastern Predhestion «SEE Common 


(Ollering to stockholders of Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. 
Underwritten by Dillon, Read & Co. Inc.) 


Western Maryland Ry._._.._-----_-- Equip. Tr. Cifs. 
(Bids 1 p.m. EDT) 

Woodley Petroleum Co.____---.------- Debentures 

(A. G. Becker & Co., Inc.) 

May 13, 1953 

Aviation Equipment Corp.__-_---_....- Debs. & Stock 

(Union Securities Corp.) 
Fr) df eee Preferred 


(Offering to common stockholders—underwritten by 

: _ The First Boston Corp.) 

Meredith Publishing Co.___.._..---------= Commen 

§ (Stone & Webster Securities Corp.) 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis RR._Eqp. Tr. Ctfs. 
(Bids noon CDT) 


Philadelphia Electric Co......-.--...... Preferred 
(Bids noon EDT) 
EE le eS Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids noon EDT) 

OE Wen Gite ieciiadd mctinnowed Common 
(Eastman, Dillon & Co.) 

May 14, 1953 
General Contract Corp.................. Preferred 
‘G. H. Walker & Co.) $5,000,000 
Securities Acceptance Corp.._...-----~- Preferred 
(Cruttenden & Co.; Wachob-Bender Corp.; and 
The First Trust Co. of Lincoln, Neb.) 

May 18, 1953 
Southern Natural Gas Co.___.__....._._Debentures 
(Bids noon EDT) 

Texas Power & Light Co.__-_--_- Bonds & Preferred 
‘Bids 11:30 a.m. EDT) 

Texas Western Oil Co., Inc.___.---------- Cemmon 


(Walter Aronheim) 





One medium reaches bath ! 


Your advertising dollars do double duty in the midwest investment 
market when you advertise in the Chicago Tribune. Thru the Tribune, 
at one cost, you reach both investment markets— professional buyers 


and the general investing public. 
Te make your issues ane services most widely known and esteemed 


Pe. the multibillion dollar midwest, schedule your advertising in 
the midwest’s leading business and financial newspaper and most 
productive advertising medium. 

For facts that show how you can get more from your advertising, 
call your agency or a Tribune representative. 





CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
. The World's Greatest Newspaper 
* The Tribune gives te each day's morket tables and reports 
the largest ciresiation given them ia America. 


\ 


jay 19, 1953 

Metropolitan Edison Co......-.-............Bends 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co................. Bonds 
(Bids 8:30 a.m. PDT) 

Southern Natural Gas Co.....--..--.-...-.- Bonds 

(Bids noon EDT) 
Weston Electrical Instrument Corp.____-_- Common 


(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane) 107,055 shares 


May 20, 1953 


Philadelphia Electric Co.._...--..--.--.---~- Bonds 
(Bids noon EDT) 
Texas Industries, Inc.............---_- Debentures 
(Rauscher, Pierce & Co.; A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc.; and 


Russ & Co.) $3,500,000 


May 22, 1953 
Smith (Alexander), Inc..........-.-.- Debentures 
(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by Morgan 


Stanley & Co. and Dominick & Dominick) $4,689,600 
May 25, 1953 
Bangor & Aroostook RR..-.----.------------ Bonds 
(Bids 5:30 p.m. EDT) 
Peruvian Oil Concessions Co., Inc.......- Common 
(B. G. Phillips & Co.) 
Phillips Petroleum Co.__--.-.--------. Debentures 


(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by 
The First Boston Corp.) $162,222,000 


Shield Chemical Corp................<<-- Common 
(Peter W. Spiess & Co.) 


May 26, 1953 


Arkansas Louisiana Ges C6..<ccccanecceece= Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) 
Consolidated Natural Gas Co....---...- Debentures 
(Bids 11:30 a.m. EDT) 
Government Employees Corp.....-------- Commen 
‘Offering to stockholders—no underwriting’ 
Three States Natural Gas Co....---._---- Common 


(Lehman Brothers) 500,000 shares 
May 27, 1953 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. Inc._.---~-~- Stocks 
(Bids 3 p.m. EDT) 
Potomac Electric Power Co... .------..- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $10,000,000 
Potomac Electric Power Co..-..--------- Common 


(Offering to steckholders—underwritten by Dillon, Read 
& Co. Inc. and Johnston, Lemon & Co.) 852,840 shares 


May 28, 1953 


Gray Manufacturing Co-__-._..----_----- Common 
(Offering to stockholders—no underwriting) 
' June 2, 1953 
Texas Utilities Co..........-.._..--.....Commen 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) 
June 4, 1953 
General Public Utilities Corp..........--. Common 
(Offering to stockholders—no underwriting) 
June 9, 1953 
American Gas & Electric Co...-.....--.- Common 
(Bids to be invited) 
a er oo”. Smee 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) 
fowa Public Service Co._..................- Bonds 


(Bids to be invited) 


June 10, 1953 
New England Electric System___.....-~-- Common 
(Offering to stockholders—bids noon EDT) 


June 23, 1953 








New York Telephone Co.__.- ..-.-Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) 
Pennsylvania Electric Co.....-. -Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) 
Aug. 3, 1953 
Denver & Rio Grande Western 
a rere _Equip. Trust Céfs. 


(Bids to be invited) 
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% INDICATES ADDITIONS ~- 
SINCE PREVIOUS 1ssuUE 
© ITEMS REVISED 


share. Preceeds—To Delbert E. Replogle, President, Um-. 
derwriter—Gearhart & Otis, Inc., New York. 


% Arkansas Fuel Oji Corp., Shrev La. 

May 1 filed $23,000,000 of sinking fund debentures @ue 
1973 to be offered at rate of $10.60 principal amount 
of debentures in exchange for each share of 6% cumu-— 
lative preferred stock (par $10) of Arkansas Natural 
Gas Corp. In lieu thereof, preferred stockholders may 
elect to take cash. Proceeds—To retire said preferred 
stock. Underwriter — To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Ime.; 
The First Boston Corp. and Lazard Freres & Co. (joint 
ly); Equitable Securities Corp.; Smith, Barney & Co.; 
Blyth & Co., Inc. Offering—Expected early in June, 


- Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co. (5/26) 

April 22 filed $35,000,000 of first mortgage bonds @ue 
1978. Proceeds—To repay $24,500,000 bank loans and for 
new construction, etc. Underwriters—To be determined! 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stu-— 
art & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp. and Lazard Freres: 
& Co. (jointly); Union Securities Corp.; Smith, Barney 
& Co.; Equitable Securities Corp. Bids—-Expected te be: 
received on May 26. 


Armstrong Rubber Co. 
March 31 filed $4,000,000 of 5% convertible subordinated 
debentures due May 1, 1973. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—For working capital. Business—. 
Manufacturer of tires and tubes. Underwriter—Reynolds 
& Co., New York. Offering—Temporarily postponed, 


Ashland Oil & Refining Co. : 
Feb. 27 filed 100,000 shares of cumulative second pre- 
ferred stock, $1.50 series of 1952 (no par) (convertible: 
prior to June 15, 1962) to be offered for subscription by 
officers and employees of company and its American 
and Canadian subsidiaries under a “Restricted Stock Op- 
tion Plan for Employees.” Price—Alternate provisions 
fix the purchase price at 85% and 100%, respectively,, 
of the market value of the stock at the time the options) 
are granted. Proceeds—For working capital and used im 
part for property additions and improvements. Under-: 
writer—None. 


Athabasca Uranium Mines, Ltd. (formerly 
American-Canadian Uranium Co., Ltd.). 
April 17 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par 1® 
cents). Price—$1 25 per share. Proceeds—For engineer: 
ing, develcpment and mining expenses. Underwriter—. 
George D. Clarke, Ltd., 5@ Broad Street, New York. 


Atomic Uranium Corp., Denver, Colo. 
March 23 (letter of notification) 232,000 shares of com 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1.25 per share. Pre- 
ceeds—For exploration. Office—Interstate Trust Bldg, 
=a Colo. Underwriter—Luckhurst & Co., Inc., New 
ork. 


® Aviation Equipment Corp. (5/13) 

April 17 filed $1,000,000 of 6% subordinated debentures: 
due 1964; 8,000 shares of 6% preferred stock (par $50);: 
and depositary receipts representing 8,000 shares of com— 
mon stock (par $1) to be offered in units of a $100 
debenture, eight shares of preferred stock and depositary 
receipts representing eight shares of common stock. Price: 
—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—From sale: 
of securities, together with $4,000,000 to be borrowed 
from bank, to acquire airplanes and equipment and fer 
working capital. Underwriter—Union Securities Corp.,, 
New York. 


Basin Oil Corp., Evansville, Ind. 
April 20 (letter of notification) 403,044 shares of com 
mon stock (par 10 cents), of which 123,044 shares are: 
to be offered by selling stockholders. Price—62% cents 
per share. Proceeds—For working capital. Office—41® 
Grein Bldg., Evansville, Ind. Underwriters—Cruttendem 
& Co. and Mason, Moran & Co., both of Chicago, IL 


* Blackwood & Nichols Co., Oklahoma City, Okla.,, 
and Oil & Gas Co., Madison, WN. J. 

May 1 filed 359 working interests in oil and gas leases 

to be offered for sale “as a speculation.” Price—$1,392.7> 

per working interest. Proceeds—For development of 

oil and gas leases. Underwriter—None. 


%* Boriana Lease, Kingman, Ariz. 

April 29 (letter of notification) income notes at $100 of 
multiples thereof which entitle holders thereof to re- 
payment of the principal amount of their loans from the 
net profits of the lease. Proceeds—To purchase equip— 
ment and for working capital. Underwriter—Twicheld 
& Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Continued on page 42 
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Continued from page 41 


%* Boston Fund, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
April 29 filed 250,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
At market. Proceeds—For investment. Underwriter— 
Vance, Sanders & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Bristo! Oils Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
Sept. 25 filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—Approximately 64.48 cents per share. Proceeds— 
To acquire leases and for corporate purposes. Under- 
writer—None. To be named by amendment. 


Brooks & Perkins, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 
April 22 (letter of notification) 6,475 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$6 per share. Proceeds—To un- 
derwriter, Watling, Lerchen & Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Syrd Oil Corp., Oalias, Tex. ' 
Oct. 22 filed $1,750,000 of 10-year 542% convertible sink- 
ing fund mortgage bonds due Nov. 1, 1962, to be offered 
for subscription by common stockholders at the rate of 
$100 of bonds for each 28 shares of stock held (for a 
14-day standby). Certain stockholders have waived their 
rights. Price—At par. Proceeds—To repay $1,014,500 of 
outstanding notes and for drilling expenses and working 
capital. Underwriters—Dallas Rupe & Son, Dallas, Tex.; 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., New York; and Straus, 
Blosser & McDowell, Chicago, Ill. Offering—Postponed. 


Califtornia-Pacific Utilities Co. 
April 15 filed 50,000 shares of cumulative convertible 
preferred stock. Price—At par ($20 per share). Proceeds 
—To repay bank loans and for new construction. Under- 
writer—First California Co., Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 


California Tungsten Corp. (name to be changed 
to Uranium Mines Corp. of America), 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
March 30 (letter of notification) 1,999,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—15 cents per share. Proceeds—For 
working capital, etc. Underwriter—Tellier & Co., New 
York. 


*% Carolina Casualty Insurance Co., Burlington, N. C. 
April 29 (letter of notification) 103,506 shares of class 
B non-voting common stock (par $1). Price—$2 per 
share. Proceeds—To increase capital and surplus. Of- 
fice—262 Morehead St., Burlington, N. C. Underwriter— 
None. 


Cascade Natural Gas Corp., Seattle, Wash. 
March 30 (letter of notification) 60,720 shares of com- 
mon stock (no par) to be offered in exchange for 11,400 
shares of 8% cumulative convertible preferred stock (par 
$5) and common stock (par $5) of Northwest Cities Gas 
Co. on a 1-for-5% basis, plus 25 cents in cash. Price— 
$25 per share. Proceeds—To acquire aforementioned 
stocks. Underwriter—Sheridan Bogan Paul & Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Central City Milling & Mining Corp. 
March 4 (letter of notification) 1,800,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Proceeds 
—For mining operations. Underwriter—R. L. Hughes & 
Co., Denver. Colo. 


Central Fibre Products Co., Inc., Quincy, Ill. 
March 23 (letter of notification) 2,400 shares of common 
stock (par $5). Price—At market (approximately $39.50 
per share). Proceeds — To E. Carey, Jr., and W. D. P. 
Carey, the two selling stockholders. Underwriters—Bos- 
worth, Sullivan & Co., Denver, Colo. 


® Central Power & Light Co. (5/11) 

April 20 filed $8,000,000 first mortgage bonds, series E, 
due May 1, 1983. Proceeds—For construction program. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., 
Inc., Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc., and Stone & Webster 
Securities Corp. (jointly); Union Securities Corp.; Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Lehman Brothers 
and Glore, Forgan & Co. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); 
The First Boston Corp. Bids—To be received up to noon 
(CDT) on May 11 at 20 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, III. 


Columbia Gas System, Inc. (5/12) 
April 9 filed 1,700,000 shares of common stock (no par). 
Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for construction pro- 
gram. Underwriters—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane, White, Weld & Co. and R. W. Pressprich & 
Co. (jointly); Morgan Stanley & Co. Bids—Tentatively 
scheduled to be received up to 11 a.m. (EDT) on May 12. 


Computer Manufacturing Corp., New York 
April 13 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Priee—$1 per share. Proceeds 
—Principally for working capital and for general cor- 
eee purposes. Underwriter — R. V. Klein Co. New 


Consolidated Natural Gas Co. (5/26) 
April 17 filed $40,000,000 of debentures due 1978. Pro- 
ceeds—To purchase securities of operating subsidiaries 
to finance their construction expenditures, estimated at 
$49,000,000 for 1953. Underwriters—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co. and The First Boston 
pe Ege aye a White, Weld & Co. and Paine, Webber, 


& Curtis (jointly). Bids—Expected to be re- 
ceived up to 11:30 a.m. (EDT) on May 26. 


Cooperative Grange League Federation 


Feb. 13 f 50,000 shares of 4% cumulative preferred 
stock (par $100) and 700,000 shares of common stock 
$5). Price—At par. Preceeds—For working capital. 


n of dairy and poultry feeds. Office 
—Ithaca, N. Y. Underwriter—None. rg 
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Coronado Copper Mines Corp. 
Jan. 23 (letter of notification) Z¥v,y70 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$l per share. Prvceeds— 
To acquire leases, for exploration expenses, w repay 
loans and for working capital. Office—100 West ivth 
St., Wilmington, Del. Underwriter—Charies J. Maggio. 
Inc., New York. Letter to be withdrawn. 


* Daveat Milk Processes Co., Kensington, Md. 
May 1 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—$10 per share. Proceeds—For equipment. 
Address—c/o Charies Woodworth, 3814 Everett St., Ken- 
sington, Md. Underwriter—None. 

® Dixie Fire & Casualty Co., Greer, S. C. 

April 9 (letter of notification) 8,000 shares of common 
stock (par $10) being offered first to stockholders of 
record April 1 at rate of one share for each 6% shares 
held; rights to expire May 25. Price—$25 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For working capital. Underwriter—None. 


*% Eisenhower (Gerald V.), Greeley, Colo. 
April 29 (letter of notification) limited partnership in- 
terests in an aggregate amount of $36,000. Proceeds— 


For operating expenses. Office—1307 Eighth St., Greeley, 
Colo. Underwriter—None. 


Federal Electric Products Co. 

March 31 filed 220,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
and $2,000,000 of 6% subordinated income debentures 
due 1968 (with warrants attached to purchase an addi- 
tional 120,000 shares at prices ranging from $7.50 to 
$17.50 per share. Price—For common stock, $7 per share 
and for debentures, at 100% of principal amount. Pro- 
ceeds—To repay loans. Business—Manufacture of devices 
for control of low voltage electrical energy. Underwriter 
—H. M. Byllesby & Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill.; Hayden, Stone 
& Co., New York. Offering—Expected today (May 7). 


*% Fischer & Porter Co., Hatboro, Pa. 

May 1 (ietter of notification) approximately 8,938 shares 
of participating preferred stock and common stock 
(par $1). Price—At book value (equal to $12.03 at 
March 31, 1953), plus accrued dividends in case of par- 
ticipating preferred stock. Proceeds—For additions to 


plant and equipment, and for working capital. Under- 
writer—-None. 


® Flock Gas & Oil Corp., Ltd., Calgary, Can. (5/12) 
March 19 filed 800,000 shares of common stock (par 20 
cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—For development 
of properties now held by it, for acquiring and holding 
reservations and leases or participating therein, for ex- 
ploration and drilling expenses, etc. Underwriter—Peter 
Morgan & Co., New York. 


® Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Corp. (5/12-13) 

April 20 filed 100,000 shares of cumulative convertible 
prefererd stock (par $15). Price — To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—To retize presently outstanding 
6.500 shares of convertible preferred stock (par $10) and 


for working czepital. Underwriter—A. C. Allyn & Co., 
Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


® General Contract Corp. (5/14-15) 

April 17 filed 500,000 shares of 6% preferred stock (par 
$10) to be offered for subscription by common stock- 
holders at rate of one share for each 3.3 common shares 
held. Unsubscribed shares to be offered in exchange for 
series A preferred stock (with a cash adjustment). Price 
—To be supplied by amendment (probably around $11 
per share). Proceeds—To redeem series A preferred 
shares outstanding. tou repay loans and for working capi- 
tal. Underwriter—G. H. Walker & Co., New York and 


St. Louis. Offering—Expected May 14 or 15 for a 10- 
day standby. 


% General Public Utilities Corp. (6/4) 

May 6 filed 568,665 shares of common stock (par $5) to 
be offered for subscription by commen stockholders at 
the rate of one new share for each 15 shares held. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To reduce 
bank loans and for investments in subsidiaries. Under- 
writer—None. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
acted as clearing agent in previous stock offer. 


— met oy Employees Corp., Washington, D. C. 
(5/26) 

May 1 (letter of notification) 12,000 shares of common 
stock (par $5) to be offered to common stockholders of 
record April 28 on the basis of one new share for each 
five shares held; rights to expire on June 24. Subscrip- 
tion warrants are to be issued on May 26. Price—$15 per 
share. Proceeds—For working capital. Office—Govern- 
ment Employees Insurance Bldg., 14th and L Sts., N. W.., 
Washington, D. C. Underwriter—None. 


Grand Bahama Co., Ltd., Nassau 
Feb. 3 filed $1,350,000 20-year 6% first mortgage conver- 
tible debentures due March, 1973. and 1.565.000 shares 
of class A stock (par 10 cents). Price—Par for deben- 
tures and $1 per share for stock. Proceeds — For new 
construction. Business — Hotel and land development 
Underwriter—Gearhart & Otis, Inc., New York. 


* Gray Manufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn. (5/28). 
May 1 filed 55,313 shares of capital stock (par $5) to be 
offered for subscription by stockholders on the basis 
of one new share for each four shares held as of May 28: 
rights to expire about June 17. Price—To be supplied 
by amendment. Proceeds — For general corporate pur- 
poses. Underwriter—None. 


Household Service, Inc. (5/11) 
April 27 (letter of notification) 1,000 shares of 6% 
cumulative preferred stock (par $25) and 125 shares of 
common stock (par $10) to be offered in units of eight 
shares of preferred and one share of common stock. 
Price—$200 per unit. Proceeds—To payment of $15,000 
notes and purchase additional gas equipment. Under- 
writer—Mohawk Valley Investing Co., Inc., Utica, N. Y. 
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Hydrocap Eastern, Inc., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
April 27 filed 500,600 shares of common stock, of which 
underwriters have agreed to purchase 100,000 shares for 
public sale and to use “best efforts” to sell remaining 
shares. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—'To es- 
tablish assembly plant and acquire raw materials. Un- 
derwriter—Barnam & Co., Coral Gables, Fla. 


® Independent Plow, Inc., Neodeska, Kan. 
Feb. 26 filed 100,000 shares of participating convertible 
class A stock (par $5) being offered ior supscription by 
common and preferred stockholders at rate of one share 
of class A stock for each 3% shares of preferred and/or 
common stock held as of April 23; rigavs will expire on 
May 11. Price—$6.50 per share. Proceeds—To repay bal- 
ance of RFC loan ($192,311) to redeem outstanding pre- 
ferred stock ($86,341); and for working capitai. « ndcr- 
writer—Barrett Herrick & Co., Inc., New York. 


*% Inland Western Loan & Finance Corp., 

Phoenix, Ariz. 
April 30 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds— 
For working capital. Office — 105 West Indian School 
Road, Phoenix, Ariz. Underwriter—None. 


insurance Co. of North America, Phila., Pa. 
April 16 filed 30,000 shares of capital stock (par $5) to 
be offered for sale to employees of company and five 
affiliated companies. Underwriter—None. 


Iinternation=| Harvester Co., Chicago, Ill. 
April 24 filed “68,000 shares of common stock (no par) 
to be offered tor subscription by certain employees of 
company and its subsidiaries under Employees’ Common 
Stock Subscription Plan of 1953. Price—To be supplied 
by amendment. Proceeds—For general corporate pur- 
poses. Underwriter—None. 


interstate Fire & Casuaity Co., Bloomington, Ii. 
March 26 filed 28,000 shares of capital stock (par $I0) 
to be offered for subscription by stockholders of record 
April 1 at the rate of 13/11 shares for each share held 
Price—$16.50 per share. Proceeds—To increase capita) 
and surplus. Underwriter—None. 


* lowa Public Service Co. (6/9) 

May 1 filed $7,500,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
June 1, 1983. Proceeds — To repay $1,000,000 bank loans 
and for new construction. Underwriter—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; First Boston Corp.; Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Blyth & Co., Inc. 
(jointly); Lehman Brothers, Bear, Stearns & Co. and 
L. F. Rothschild & Co. (jointly); Union Securities Corp. 
and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly). Bids—-Expected 
to be received on June 9. 


Israel Investors, Inc., New York 
April 24 filed 86,960 shares of common stock (no par) 
to be sold in units of 10 shares each. Price—$1,150 per 
unit payable in cash or no more than $1,000 in State of 
Israel Independence Issue bonds and the balance in cash. 
Proceeds—To aid economic development of Israel. Un- 
derwriter—None. 


Junction City (Kan.) Telephone Co. 
Maren o (tetler of notification) $206,000 of 412% first 
mortgage bonds, series A, due Feb. 1, 1977. Price—100% 
and accrued interest. Proceeds—For general corporate 
purposes. Underwriter—Wachob-Bender Corp., Omaha, 
Nebraska. 


Keystone Helicopter Corp., Phila., Pa. 
April 23 (letter of notification) 295,000 shares of. com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds 
—To purchase helicopter and equipment and for work- 
ing capital. Office—Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Underwriter—None. 


% Kilburg (James) Corp., San Mateo, Calif. 

May 1 (letter of notification) 180,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—To pay 
indebtedness and for expenses. Office—315 Eighth Ave., 
San Mateo, Calif. Underwriter—None. 


%* LaCrosse Telephone Corp., LaCrosse, Wis. 

April 29 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of common 
stock (par $10). Price—$11.25 per share. Proceeds—To 
extend and improve facilities. Underwriters—Loewi & 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; and Bell & Farrell, Inc., Madison, 
Wis. 

*% Lawrence Gas & Electric Co. 

April 29 (letter of notification) 113 fractional scrip 
certificates being issued in connection with plan for 
separation of company’s properties. Under plan, stock- 
holders will receive 1% shares of $10 par stock of com- 
pany (name to be changed to Lawrence Electric Co.) 
and one share of $10 stock of Lawrence Gas Co. Scrip 
certificates are to be issued in lieu of fractional shares. 


Price—$12 per certificate (whether sold or purchased). 
Underwriter—None. 


* Lewis (E.L.) Co., Inc., nburg, S. C. 

April 20 (letter of notification) 47,132 shares of common 
stock (par $1) to be offered to stockholders on the basis 
of one new share for each two shares held. Price — 
$1.12% per share. Proceeds — For expansion program. 
Underwriters—Dargan & Co. and Calhoun & Co., both 
of Spartanburg, S. C. 


® Lone Star Gas Co. (5/13) 

April 22 filed 183,300 shares of cumulative convertible 
preferred stock to be offered to common stockholders 
of record May 13 at the rate of one preferred share, for 
each 30 shares of common stock held; rights to expire 
May 27. Priee—At par ($100 per share). Proceeds—For 
working capital and for additions and improvements to 
property. Underwriter — The First Boston Corp., New 
York. : 














® Marathon Corp., Menasha, Wis. 
March 20 filed 614,872 shares of common stock (par 
$6.25) being offered in exchange for stock of Northern 
Paper Mills on the basis of six shares for each share of 
Northern common stock and five shares for each share 
of Northern preferred stock. Offer will expire on May 
22. Underwriter—None. 

McCarthy (Glenn), Inc. 
June 12 filed 10,000,000 shares of common stock (par 25 
cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—fFor drilling of 
exploratory wells, acquisition of leases and for general 
corporate purposes. Underwriter—B. V. Christie & Co., 
Houston, Tex. Dealer Relations Representative—George 
A. Searight, 50 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Telephone 
WHitehall 3-2181. Offering—Date indefinite. 


Mechanical Handling Systems, Inc. 

March 31 filed 120,006 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To pur- 
chase common stock of The Louden Machinery Co. Busi- 
ness—Manufacture and sale of conveyors in industrial 
and commercial applications. Office—Detroit, Mich. Un- 
derwriter—-Kidder, Peabody & Co., New York. Offering 
—Indefinitely postponed. 


® Meredith Publishing Co. (5/13-14) 

April 24 filed 258,000 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To 
selling stockholders. Underwriter — Stone & Webster 
Securities Corp., New York. 


Metropolitan Edison Co., Reading, Pa. (5/19) 
April 15 filed $8,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
1983. Proceeds—For construction program. Underwriters 
—To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); White, Weld & 
Co.; The First Boston Corp.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and 
Drexel & Co (jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. and 
Union Securities Corp, (jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc. Bids— 
Tentatively scheduled to be received up to 11 a.m. (EDT) 
on May 19. 


Mex-American Minerals Corp., Granite City, 1, 
Nov. 3 filed 113,000 shares of 6% cumulative preferred 
stock (par $5) and 113,000 shares of common stock (par 
10 cents) to be offered in units of one share of each 
class of stock. Price—$6 per unit. Proceeds—For work- 
ing capital. Business—Purchase, processing, refining and 
sale of Fluorspar. Underwriter — To be supplied by 
amendment. 


%* Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. 

May 1 filed $20,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1978. 
Proceeds—From sale of bonds, plus proceeds from sale 
of 215,000 shares of common stock (par $14) to American 
Natural Gas Co., parent, for $3,010,000, to be used to 
repay bank loans and for construction program. Under- 
writers — To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weld 
& Co. and Lehman Brothers (jointly); Smith, Barney & 
Co. and Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly); Harriman Ripley & 
Co., Inc., and Union Securities Corp. (jointly). Bids— 
Expected to be received about mid-June. 


Mid-Gulf Oil & Refining Co. 
Nov. 10 (letter of notification) 400,000 shares of common 
stock (par five cents). Price—60 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds—-To acquire additional properties. Office—927-929 
Market St., Wilmington, Del. Underwriter—W. C. Doeh- 
ler Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


% Monarch Machine Tool Co., Sidney, Ohio 

April 29 (letter of notification) 3,700 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price—At market (about $17.87'42 per 
share). Proceeds—To Wendell E. Whipp, Board Chair- 
man. Underwriters—Dominick & Dominick, New York; 
and Ball, Burge & Kraus, Dayton, Ohio. 


®@ Montana-Dakota Utilities Co. 

April 15 filed 293,108 shares of common stock 4par $5) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
on basis of one new share for each five shar ld on 
May 5; rights to expire May 20. Price—$21.87% per 
share. Proceeds—To repay $5,250,000 short-term loans 
and for »rew censtruction. Underwriter —Blyth & Co., 
Inc, and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, both of 
New York. 


Mount Holly (N. J.) Water Co. 

April 14 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares of common 
stock (no par) to be offered for subscription by com- 
mon stockholders of record April 29 at rate of one new 
share for each share held (with an oversubscription 
privilege); rights to expire May 29. Price—$22 per share. 
Proceeds—To repay bank loans, etc. and for capital ad- 
ditions. Underwriter—None. 


* New England Electric System (6/10) 

May 4 filed 828,516 additional shares of common stock 
(par $1) to-be offered for subscription by common steck- 
holders of record June 11 on the basis of one new share 
for each 16 shares held (with an oversubscription privi- 
lege); rights te expire on or about June 25. -Warrants 
are expected to be mailed on June 11. Price—To be set 
by company on June 8. Proceeds—For expansion pro- 
gram. Underwriters—To be determined by conipetitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Blyth & Co., Inc., Lehman 
Brothers and Bear, Stearns & Co. (jointly); Merrill 
Lynch Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
and White, Weld & Co. (jointly). Bids—To be received 
up to noon (EDT) on June 10 at 441 Stuart St., Boston 
16, Mass. 


® New Orleans Public Service Inc. (5/11) 

March 12 filed $6,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
1983. Preceeds—For construction program. Underwriters 
—To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Lehman Brothers; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Stone & Webster Securities 
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Corp. (jointly); Equitable Securities Corp.; Union Secu- 
rities Corp. Bids—To be received up to noon (EST) on 
May 11 at Two Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 

North American Peat Moss Co., Inc. (N. Y.) 
April 10 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price — $1 per share. Proceeds — To purchase 
equipment and for working capital. Underwriter—R. A. 
Keppler & Co., Inc., New York. 
® Northern Natural Gas Co. 
April 15 filed 548,100 shares of common stock (par $10), 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record May 5 on basis of one new share for each five 
shares held (with an oversubscription privilege); rights 
to expire on May 19. Unsubscribed shares are to be of- 
fered to employees. Price—$35.25 per share. Proceeds— 
From sale of stock, together with proposed sale in June 
of $40,000,000 of debentures, to be used to repay bank 
loans and for construction program. Underwriter—Blyth 
& Co., Inc., New York and San Francisco. 

Northiands Oils Ltd., Canada 
Nov. 21 filed 1,000,000 shares of capital stock (par 20¢ 
— Canadian) and subscription warrants for 600,000 
shares, of which the stock and subscription warrants for 
400,000 shares are to be offered in units of 100 shares 
of stock and subscription warrants for 40 shares. Price— 
$52 per unit. Proceeds—For drilling of additional wells 
ana to purchase producing wells. Underwriter—M. S. 
Gerber, Inc., New York. Financing may be revised. 


Noryn Mines Ltd., Hull, Quebec, Canada 
April 23 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—50 cents per share. Proceeds—To repay loans and 
for other corporate purposes. Underwriter—None. 
® Pacific Gas & Electric Co. (5/19) 
April 21 filed $65,000,000 of first and refunding mortgage 
bonds, series V, due June 1, 1984. Proceeds — To retire 
short term loans and for new construction. Underwriters 
—To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; 
The First Boston Corp. Bids—To be received up to 8:30 
eet on May 19 at 245 Market St., San Francisco, 
alif. 
* Pacific Power & t Co. 
April 29 (letter of notification) 15,000 shares of common 
stock (no par) to be offered under employees’ stock 
option plan. Price—95% of the market price on the 
last day preceding subscription. Underwriter—None. 
* Packaging Material« Corp., Providence, R. |. 
April 29 (letter of notification) $160,000 of 5% deben- 
tures due Dec. 15, 1960, and 2,000 shares of common 
stock (no par) to be offered in units of an $80 debenture 
and one share of common stock. Price—$100 per unit. 
Proceeds — For purchase of machinery. Office — 607 


ee Trust Bldg., Providence, R. I. Underwriter— 
one. . 


Palestine Economic Corp., New York 
March 6 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $25). 
Price—$28 per share. Proceeds—For development of 
Israel industry, etc., and for working capital. Under- 
writer—None. 


% Paimer Stendel Oil Corp., Santa Barbara, Calif. 
May 1 (letter of notification) 160,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—45 cents per share. Proceeds 
—To E. M. and Marjorie L. Bratter, trustees. Under- 
writer—Burnham & Co., New York. 


Pennant Drilling Co., Inc., Denver, Colo. 

March 23 (letter of notification) 42,507 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$1.30 per share. Proceeds—To 
Morris Replin, the selling stockholder. Underwriter— 
Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc., Denver, Colo. 

® Peruvian Oil Concessions Co., Inc. (5/25) 

Jan. 16 filed 9,000,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
(amended April 24 to 1,000,000 shares). Price—$2 per 
share. Proceeds—For general corporate purposes. Busi- 
ness—Plans to produce and sell petroleum and its prod- 
ucts from lands to be held under concession from the 
Peruvian Government. Underwriter—B. G. Phillips & 
Co., New York. 


Philadeighia Electric Co. (5/13) 

April 10 filed 150,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock (par $100). Proceeds—For new construction and to 
repay bank loans. Underwriter—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Morgan, Stanley 
& Co.; W. C. Langley & Co. and Glore, Forgan & Co. 
(jointly); The First Boston Corp.; Union Securities Corp. 
Bids—To be received up to noon (EDT) on May 13 at 
1000 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Philadeiphia Electric Co. (5/20) 

April 10 filed $30,000,000 of first and refunding mortgage 
bonds due 1983. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for 
new construction. Underwriters—May be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Drexel & Co. and Morgan Stanley & Co. (joint- 
ly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Union Securities Corp. 
(jointly); White, Weld & Co.; The First Boston Corp. 
Bids—To be received up to noon (EDT) on May 20 at 
1000 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Philadelphia Electric Co. (6/2) 
April 10 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (no par) 
to be offered for subscription by employees of company 
and its subsidiaries. Price—From 85% to 95% of the 
then current market price. Preceeds—For construction 
program. Underwriter—None. 


* Phillips Petroleum Co. (5/25) 
May 4 filed approximately $162 222,000 of 30-year sink- 
ing fund debentures due June 1, 1983 (convertible into 
common stock for 10 years), to be offered for sub- 
scription by common stockholders at rate of $100 of 
debentures foreach nine shares of stock held. Price— 
To be supplied by amendment. 


Proceeds—To repay 
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approximately $113,000,000 of bank debt and for capital 
expenditures and other corporate purposes. Underwriter 
—The First Boston Corp., New York. 


Plume & Atwood Manufacturing Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. 

April 2 (letter of notification) 13,500 shares of common 
stock (no par) being offered for subscription by stock- 
holders of record April 17 at rate of one new share 
for each four shares held; rights to expire May 15. 
Price—$16 per share. Proceeds—For plant expansion 
and equipment. Office—470 Bank St., Waterbury, Conn. 
Underwriter—None. 


*% Potomac Electric Power Co. (5/27) 

April 30 filed $10,000,000 first mortgage bonds due 1988. 
Proceeds—To repay bank loans. Underwriters—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Lehman Brothers, Stone & 
Webster Securities Corp. and Union Securities Corp. 
(jointly); First Boston Corp.; Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, White, Weld & 
Co. and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. and Blyth & Co. Inc. (jointly); Dillon, Read & 
Co. Inc ; Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. Bids—Expected to 
be received on or about May 27. 


*% Potomac Electric Power Co. (5/27) 

April 30 filed 852,840 shares of common stock (par $10) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
on the basis of one new share for each five shares held 
of record on or about May 27. Price—To be supplied 
by amendment. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for 
new construction. Underwriters—Dillon, Read & Co. 
Inc., New York; and Johnston, Lemon & Co., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Resort Airlines, Inc., Miami, Fla. 
March 6 (letter of notification) 724,687 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents) to be offered for subscription by 
stockholders on a gee rata basis. Price—20 cents 
share. Proceeds—For working capital. Address—-Box 
* International Airport, Miami 48, Fla. Underwriter 
—None. 


® Saint Anne’s Oil Production Co. 

April 23 filed 270,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—To acquire stock of 
Neb-Tex Oil Co., to pay loans and for working capital. 
Office—Northwood, lowa. Underwriter—Sills, Fairman 
& Harris and H. M. Byllesby & Co., Inc., both of Chi- 
cago, Ill. Offering—Expected end of May or early June. 


® Schiafly Nolan Oil Co., Inc. (5/12) 

March 25 filed 150,000 shares of common stock (par 25 
cents). Price—$4 per share. Preceeds—To purchase and 
sell leaseholdes, royalties and producing’ properties, to 
prospect for oil and gas and to develop and operate 
producing properties. Offiee—Mt. Vernon, Ill. Under- 
writer—L. H. Rothchild & Co., New York. 


® Securities Acceptance Corp. (5/14) 

April 24 (letter of notification) 6,000 shares of 5% 
cumulative preferred stock (par $25). Price—$26 per 
share. Proceeds — For working capital. Underwriters— 
Cruttenden & Co., Chicago, Ill.; Wachob-Bender Corp., 
Omaha, Neb.; and The First Trust Co. of Lincoln (Neb.). 


* Sherer-Gillett Co., Marshall, Mich. 

April 29 (letter of notification) 12,499 shares of common 
stock (par $1) to be offered to stockholders, employees, 
and a maximum of five others. Price—$4 per share. 
Proceeds—To finance sales. Underwriter—None. 


% Smith (Alexander), Inc., Yonkers, N. Y. (5/22) 
May 1 filed $4,689,600 of subordinate debentures due 
July 1, 1973, to be offered for subscription by common 
stockholders of record May 22 at rate of $100 of deben- 
tures for each 20 shares held. Price—At 100% of prin- 
cipal amount. Proceeds — From sale of debentures, to- 
gether with proceeds from a $3,400,000 loan from an in- 
surance company, and bank borrowings, will be used 
for exvansion, new equipment and working capital. Un- 
derwriters — Morgan Stanley & Co. and Dominick & 
Dominick, both of New York. Offering—Hinges on sale 
by Sloane-Blabon Corp., a subsidiary of its assets, which 
would make merketing of debentures unnecessary. 


Soil-Tone Corp., Plymouth, N. C. 

March 27 (letter of notification) $150,000 of 6% con- 
tingent interest debentures due 1968 (convertible at 
any time at rate of 500 shares of common stock for each 
$1,000 debenture); and 150,000 shares of common stock 
(par $1). Price—At par or principal amount. Preceeds— 
To enlarge plant. Underwriters—McGinnis & Co., New 
York, and Stein Bros. &. Boyce, Baltimore, Md. 


® Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

April 9 filed $30,000,000 of 24-year debentures due May 
1, 1977. Preceeds—To repay advances from American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., the parent. Underwriters— 
To be . determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & 
Co.: Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; The First Boston Corp. Bids— 
Received on May 5 but rejected. 


Southern Natural Gas Co. (5/18) Pe 

April 20 filed $34,220,100 of convertible sinking fund 
debentures due 1973 to be offered for subscription by 
common stockholders of record May 20 at rate of $100 of 
debentures for each 10 shares of stock held; rights to 
expire on June 8. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and 
for new construction. Underwriters—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc. and 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; 
Equitable Securities Corp. Bids—Tentatively expected to 
be received up to noon (EDT) on May 18. 


Continued on page 44 
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Southern Natural Gas Co. (5/19) 
April 20 filed $30,000,000 first mortgage pipeline sinking 
fund bonds due 1973. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and 
for expansion program. Underwriters—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; The First Boston Corp.; 
Equitable Securities Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc. and Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. (jontly). Bids—Tentatively scheduled to 
be received up to noon (EDT) on May 19. 

Sun Oil Co., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
April 27 filed 14,000 memberships in the “Employees’ 
Stock Purchase Plan of Sun Oil Co. and Subsidiaries” 
and 122,700 shares of common stock (no par) to be 
reserved for sale to trustees of the plan during July, 
1953; also 139,762 additional shares of common stock “for 
possible public sale by selling stockholders during the 
period of July 1, 1953 to June 30, 1954.” Underwriter— 
None. 


® Sunray Oil Corp., Tulsa, Okla. (5/13) 
April 21 filed 719,881 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—-To The 
Atlas Corp., the selling stockholder. Underwriter — 
Eastman, Dillon & Co., New York. 

Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 
April 27 filed $1,200,000 of “contributions to be made by 
employees of company to the thrift plan.” Underwriter— 
None. 


® Texas Eastern Production Corp. (5/12-13) 
April 24 filed 1.832,892 shares of common stock (par $5) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. (parent) of record 
May 8, 1953 at rate of one share of Production common 
tor each three shares of Transmission common stock 
Id; rights to expire about May 22. Price—To be sup- 
plied by amendment. Proceeds—To repay a $10,000,000 
loan obtained or to be obtained to finance the purchase 
of $9,000,000 of properties in the so-called West Ham- 
shire Field in Texas and the balance will be used to 
provide additional working capital. Underwriter—Dillon, 
Read & Co., Inc., New York. 


% Texas Illinois Natural Gas Pipeline Co. 

May 6 filed 927,273 shares of common stock (par $1) to 
be offered for subscription by common stockholders. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 


mew construction and working capital. Underwriter— 
None. 


% Texas Industries, Inc., Dallas, Tex. (5/20) 

April 30 filed $3,500,000 of 15-year 6% sinking fund 
debentures (with five-year warrants to buy 175,000 
shares of common stock attached), due May 15, 1968. 
Price—At 100% of principal amount. Preeeeds—To buy 
stock of three companies, to purchase bonds of one of 
these companies, to acquire assets of two companies, to 
redeem bank loans and 6% convertible debentures and 
for general corporate purposes. Underwriters—Rauscher, 
Pierce & Co., Dallas, Tex.; A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc., 
Chicago, Ill.; and Russ & Co., San Antonio, Tex. 


Texas Power & Light Co. (5/18) 

April 13 filed $5,000,000 first mortgage bonds due 1983. 
WPreceeds—To reduce bank loans and for new construc- 
tion. Underwriters—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Blyth & Co., Inc., Kidder, Peabody 
& Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
(jointly); The First Boston Corp.; Union Securities Corp.; 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. and Drexel & Co. (jointly); 
White, Weld & Co.; Lehman Brothers; Salomon Bros. 
& Hutzler. Bids—To be received up to 11:30 a.m. (EDT) 
an May 18 at Two Rector St., New York,.N. Y. 


Texas Power & Light Co. (5/18) 
April 13 filed 70,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock (no par). Proceeds—To retire bank loans and for 
additions and improvements. Underwriter — May be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Union Securities Corp., Kidder, Peabody & Co. and 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly); White, 
Weld & Co.; The First Boston Corp; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
Lehman Brothers and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly). 


Bids—To be received up to 11:30 a.m. (EDT) on May 18 
at Two Rector St., New York, N. Y. ; ‘ 


April 30 filed 390,000 shone) 

, res of common stock (no par). 
Wreceeds — To increase investments in sutadtlcten 
Wnderwriters—To be determined by competitive bid- 
ding. Probable bidders: The First Boston Corp., Blyth 
& Co., Inc., First Southwest Co., Rauscher, Pierce & 
Co., Inc. and Dallas Union Trust Co. (jointly); Union 
Securities Corp.; Lehman Brothers and Bear, Stearns 
& Co. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Merrill 
Lynch, , Fenner & Beane (jointly); Goldman, 
Sachs & Co. and Harriman Ripley & Co., Ine. (jointly). 
Bids—tTentatively scheduled to be received up to 11 


_~ (EDT) on June 2 at Two Rector St., New York, 


® Texas Western Oil Co., Inc. (5/18) 

March 24 (letter of notification) 250,000 shares of capital 

stock (par 10 cents). Pricee—$1 per share. Preceeds—To 

a@rili wells. Office — 116A City National Bank Bidg., 
- Underwriter — Walter Aronheim, 82 


common stock (par $2). 
Gnce bank debt and for general corporste partose OF 
or gene corporate . Of- 
eo Tex. Underwriter — Lehman Brothers, 
New York. 


» 
— 
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% Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., New York 

May 5 filed 417,717 shares of capital stock (no par) to 
be offered to certain officers and employees of the com 
pany under its stock purchase. plan. ' 

® Union Wire Rope Corp. 

March 30 filed 100,000 shares of capital stock (par $5), 
of which 50,000 shares are being offered for subscription 
by stockholders of record April 20 at rate of one new 
share for each 10 shares held (with an oversubscription 
privilege); 33,300 shares will be sold to one subscriber; 
and the remaining 16,700 shares will be offered publicy 
together with any unsubscribed shares. Subscription 
rights will expire on May 8. Price—$15 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For expansion program and working capital. 
Underwriter—P. W. Brooks & Co., Inc., New York. 


Vault Co. of America, Davenport, lowa 
March 2 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of common 
stock. Price — $10 per share. Proceeds— For working 
capital. Underwriter—A. J. Boldt & Co., Davenport, la. 


® Waliburt Oils Ltd., Toronto, Canada 

April 24 filed 660,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
of which 550,000 shares will be offered in the United 
States and 110,000 shares in Canada. Price — $1.02 per 
share in U. S. and $1 per share in Canada. Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes. Underwriier—Sidney S. 
Walcott, President of company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Washington Gas Light Co. 

April 8 filed 84,967 shares of common stock (no par) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record April 27 at rate of one new share for each 10 
shares held; rights to expire on May 14. Price—$28.25 
per share. Proceeds—For new construction. Underwriters 
—The First Boston Corp., New York; and Johnston, 
Lemon & Co., Washington, D. C. 


West Coast Pipe Line Co., Dallas, Tex. 

Nov. 20 filed $29,000,000 12-year 6% debentures due Dec. 
15, 1964, and 580,000 shares of common stock (par 50 
cents) to be offered in units of one $50 debenture and 
one share of stock. Price — To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—From sale of units and 1,125,000 addi- 
tional shares of common stock and private sale of $55,- 
000,000 first mortgage bonds, to be used to build a 1,030 
mile crude oil pipeline. Underwriters—White, Weld & 
Co. and Union Securities Corp., both of New York. Of- 
fering—Expected in the Spring of 1953. 


West Coast Pipe Line Co., Dallas, Tex. 
Nov. 20 filed 1,125,000 shares of common stock (par 50 
cents). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
—Together with other funds, to be used to build pipe- 
line. Underwriters — White, Weld & Co. and Union Se- 
curities Corp., both of New York. Offering—Expected in 
the Spring of 1953. 

Western Homestead Oils, Lid., 

Caigary, Alta, Canada 

April 24 filed 1,000,000 shares of capital stock (par 10 
cents). Price—$1.30 per share for first 400,000 shares. 
Proceeds—For general corporate purposes. Underwriter 
—Owen Investors Ltd., of Toronto, Canada, through 
E. H. Pooler & Co., also of ‘Toronto. 


Western Safflower Corp. 

April 9 (letter of notification) 240,000 shares of common 
stock (par 25 cents). Price—$1.25 per share. Preceeds— 
To construct plant. Office—First National Bank Bidg., 
Colorado Springs, Colo. Underwriter—E. I. Shelley Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

*% Weston Electrical Instrument Corp. (5/19) 
April 30 filed 107,055 shares of common steck (par 
$12.50) to be offered to common stockholders of record 
about May 19 on the basis of one new share for each 
three shares held; rights to expire on June 2. Price— 
To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To repay 
bank loans and for general corporate purposes. Under- 


ee Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, New 
ork, 


Woodley Petroleum Co., Houston, Tex. (5/12) 
April 21 filed $2,500,000 of sinking fund debentures due 
1968 and 50,000 shares of cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock (par $50). Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—To be applied to the activities of the 


company‘s Canadian subsidiary Underwriter—A. G. 
Becker & Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


bs Prospective Offerings 


April 7 it was announced stockholders on May 6 will 
vote on increasing a common stoek from 3,756,- 


uthorized 
000 shares (no par) to 5,000,000 shares (par $20). It is 
additional | 


net presently planned to issue 


Blyth & Co., Inc., and Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
4 about middle of May: 
Bids—To be. received early in June. - 

@ Arkansas Power & Light Co. (6/8) 

Feb. 2 it was anneunced company may issue and sell, 
probably in June; 1953, about $18,000,000 of first 
gage. bonds. Preeeeds — To repay bank loans and 


new Underwriters—To be determined by . 
Competitive bidding. ‘Provable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co, Inc.; Lehman and Stone & Webster 


rities Corp. (jointly); The First Boston Corp.; 
Weld & Co.; Equitable Securities Corp. and Central 


Republic Co. intly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane and cee Securities Corp. (jointly). Bids—Ten- 
tatively expected to be received June 8. 

Arkansas Power & Light Co. 

March 20 it was announced that company may consider 
refunding the outstanding 47,609 shares of $7 preferred 
stock (no par) and 45,891 — ph. peeeeee stock 
no , both callable at $110 per re. Underwriters— 
fo 1 gy Ras For by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders. Blyth & Co., Inc, and Equitable Securities Corp. 
tly); W. C. Langley & Co., and The First Boston 
Corp. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co., and Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly); Union Securi- 
ties Corp. 

Atiantic Refining Co. 

March 27 it was announced that prepesed debenture is- 
sue later this year will be around $60,000,000. The exact 
nature and timing of the financing are still to be de- 
termined. Stockholders will vote May 5 on increasing 
authorized debt from $75,000,000 to $150,000,000. Pro- 
ceeds—To be used to help pay for a $100,000,000 con- 
struction program for 1953. Underwriters—Smith, Barney 
& Co. may head group. seat 

Bangor & Aroostook RR. (5/ 

Bids will be received by the RFC at Room 1157, 
811 Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C., prior to 
5:30 p.m. (EDT) on May 25 for the purchase from it of 
$1,675,000 of collateral trust 4% bonds due July 1, 1961. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc.; Blyth 
& Co., Inc. 

Beryllium Corp. ; 
April 23 it was » company plans to offer addi- 
tional shares of capital stock (no par) to stockholders 
on the basis sufficient to raise about $2,500,000 of new 
money. Underwriter—Francis I. du Pont & Co., New 
York. Offering—Expected in June. 

Boston Edison Co., Boston, Mass. — 

April 27 it was announced stockholders will vote June 2 
on approving a proposal to offer 246,866 shares of capital 
stock (par $25) to stockholders on the basis of one 
new share for each 10 shares held (with an oversub- 
scription privilege). Proceeds— For new construction. 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: The First Boston Corp.; Blyth & Co., 
Inc.; Smith, Barney & Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. 


Central Foundry Co. 
March 16 directors voted to offer rights to present pre- 
ferred and common stockholders to subscribe for addi- 
tional common stock in the ratio of one share of common 
stock for each four shares of either common or preferred 
stock held. Underwriter—To be named later. Fred J. 
Young of F. J. Young & Co., New York is a director. 


Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp. 
March 3 it was announced that some portion of the com- 
pany’s financing program for 1953-1954 will involve the 
sale of $16,550,000 new securities, a portion of which will 
tmvolve common stock or debt securities convertible into 
common stock. Stockholders at the annual meeting 
March 24 voted to authorize an additional 1,000,000 
shares of common stock. Underwriters — Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. and Estabrook & Co. handled offering in 
November, 1949, of $6,000,000 2% convertible debentures. 

Central Mlinois Public Service Co. 
March 26 it was reported that the company may about 
mid-July sell about $6,000,000 additional common steck 
(first to common stockholders). Underwriter—The First 
Boston Corp., New York. 

Central Leuisiana Electric Co., Inc. 
April 16 stockholders authorized a block of the author- 
ized common stock for issuance and sale locally in the 
parishes in which the facilities of the company are 
located, such stock not to exceed $306,000 in aggregate 
market value. They also approved issuance of securities 
convertible into shares of any class of capital stock. 

Central Maine Power Co. 
Jan. 2 it was reported company plans sale later this 
year of $10,000,000 common stock (in addition to $10,- 
000,000 of Ist & gen. mtge. bonds sold March 10, 1953), 
after distribution by New England Public Service Co. of 


& Co., Inc. 


Central Power & Light Co. 
March 2 it was reported company may issue and sell 


Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. and Smith, Barney & Co. 
(jointly); Salomon Bros. & Hutzier. - 
& Potomac Co. of 
% Chesapeake Telephone 
1 company petitioned the Maryland P. S. Commis- 











(jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc., and The First Boston Corp. 
(jointly); Union Securities Corp.; Glore, Forgan & Co. 
and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); W. C. Langley & Co.; 
Lehman Brothers; Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc.; Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. Previous equity fi- 
mancing was underwritten by Morgan Stanley & Co. and 
W.. .E. Hutton & Co. 


Cinerama Productions Corp. 
Jan. 9 it was reported company plans issuance and sale 
of about 500,000 shares of common stock. Price—Ex- 
pected to be around $10 per share. Underwriter—Hay- 
den, Stone & Co., New York. Offering—Postponed. 


Colonial Trust Co. of Wilmington, Del. 
Stockholders of record April 23 have received the right 
to subscribe on or before May 12 for 4,028 additional 
shares of capital stock (par $10) on the basis of one new 
share for each three shares held. Price—$30 per share. 
Proceeds—To increase capital and surplus. Underwriter 
—Laird, Bissell & Meeds, Wilmington, Del. 


Columbia Gas System, Inc. 
Apri 6 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell later this year $40,000,000 of new debentures. Pro- 
ceeds—To repay bank loans and for construction pro- 
gram. Underwriters—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Morgan Stanley & Co. 


Delaware Power & Light Co. 

April 21 stockholders approved a proposal to increase 
the authorized preferred stock from 200,000 shares to 
300,000 shares (par $100). Probable bidders for any new 
preferred stock financing may include Blyth & Co., Inc. 
and The First Boston Corp. (jointly); White, Weld & Co. 
and Shields & Co. (jointly); Lehman Brothers; W. C. 
Langley & Co. and Union Securities Corp. (jointly); 
Morgan Stanley & Co.. Stuart Cooper, President, said 
it is possible that common stock may be sold later in the 
‘year. 


Denver & Rio Grande Western RR. (8/3) 

Bids are expected to be received by the company on or 
about Aug. 3 for the purchase from it of $3,300,000 
equipment trust certificates due semi-annually from 
Nov. 1, 1953, to May 1, 1968, inclusive, and on or about 
Oct. 1 of a like amount of said certificates. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & 
Wutzler; Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Detroit Edison Co. 

March 24 it was announced company plans to issue an 
unspecified amount of convertible debenures due 1963 
dabout $55,000,000 to carry an interest rate not exceeding 
4%) which may first be offered for subscription by 
#tockholders. Proceeds—To retire bank loans and to meet 
construction costs. Meeting—Stockholders on April 14 
authorized the new debentures. Underwriter—None. 


Eastern Utilities Associates 

Feb. 20 it was announced company plans sale of $7,000,- 
000 collateral trust mortgage bonds due 1973. Under- 
~writers—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
sable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Estabrook & 
Co. and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. (jointly); The 
‘First Boston Corp., White, Weld & Co. and Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. (jointly); Glore, Forgan & Co. and Harriman 
Ripley & Co. Inc. (jointly). 

') El Paso Natural Gas Co. 

March 25 it was announced company plans to place 
~privately $129,000,000 of first mortgage bonds and sell 
publicly 200,000 shares of preferred stock and $25,000,- 
‘000 debentures. Underwriter—White, Weld & Co., N. Y. 


%* General Telephone Co. of Kentucky 

April 27 it was reported early registration is expected 
of 50,000 share of cumulative preferred stock (par $50). 
Underwriters — Probably Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. 


Government Employees Corp., Washington, D. C. 
March 18 stockholders authorized an issue of 3,000 shares 
-of preferred stock (par $100) to carry a cumulative divi- 
<dend rate not to exceed 6% annually. The management 
-states that, under present plans, these shares will be is- 
-sued as the growth of the corporation warrants. 


Greenwich Gas Co. 
April 13 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
“$200,000 of first mortgage bonds and $483,000 of common 
“stock (the latter first to stockholders). Proceeds—To re- 
‘tire bank loans. Underwriter—F. L. Putnam & Co., Bos- 
‘ton, Mass. 


_ @ulf Interstate Gas Co., Houston, Tex. 
Sept. 16 company applied to the FPC for authority to 
construct an 860-mile pipeline extending from southern 
‘Louisiana to a point in northeastern Kentucky. This 
project would cost about $127,887,000. Transportation of 
was is expected to commence by Nov. 1, 1954. To finance 
athe line company plans sale of bonds and stock (75% 
wand 25%, respectively). Underwriter—May be Carl M. 
“Loeb, Rhoades & Co., New York. 


"'® Gulf Power Co. (6/9) 

April 27 SEC approval was sought to issue and sell 
‘$7,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1983. Proceeds 
—For construetion program. Underwriters—To be de- 
ttermined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
“Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; The First 
Boston Corp.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, Weld 
& Co. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler and Drexel & Co. (jointly); 
Wnion Sectirities Corp.; Equitable Securities Corp.; Leh- 
wnan Brothers. Registratien—Planned for May 8. Bids— 
“Tentatively expected at 11 a.m. (EDT) on June 9. 


Gulf States Utilities Co. 
‘March 26 it was announced company has filed an appli- 
ation with the FPC proposing the issuance of 781,042 
shares of common:stock: (no-par) to common st old- 
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ers as a stock distribution on the basis of one new share 
for each four shares held on or about May 8. [It had 
previously been erroneously reperted that the new 
shares were to be offered for sale to stockholders. ] 


*% Hammacher, Schiemmer & Co., Inc. (5/27) 

Bids will be received by the Attorney General of the 
United States at the office of Alien Property, 346 
Broadway, New York 13, N. Y., up to 3 p.m. (EDT) 
on May 27 for the purchase from the Attorney General 
of 1,760 shares of capital stock (including 660 shares 
of $7 prior stock, no par value; 660 shares of $7 pre- 
ferred stock, no par value; and 440 shares of common 
stock, no par value). This represents about 15% of the 
outstanding stock of the company. 


Honolulu (T. H.) 
April 27 it was announced an issue of $3,000,000 various 
purpose bonds to be dated July 1, 1953, and to mature 
July 1, 1958-1983, inclusive, would be sold on May 7. 


lowa Electric Light & Power Co. 
April 13 it was reported company may sell in June some 
common and preferred stock and/or debentures. Under- 
writers — For stock: The First Boston Corp. and G. H. 
Walker & Co., both of New York. Previous debt financ- 
ing was done privately. 


Long Island Lighting Co. 

April 21 it was announced that company this Fall plans 
to issue and sell in the neighborhood of 600,000 shares 
of new common stock to be followed in the latter part of 
the year by an issue of about $25,000,000 of first mort- 
gage bonds (this is in addition to 100,000 shares of series 
C preferred stock, par $100, offered publicly today 
—May 7). Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for new 
construction. Underwriters — (1) For common stock, 
probably Blyth & Co., Inc. and The First Boston Corp. 
(jointly). (2) For bonds to be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co., 
Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc. and The First Boston Corp. 
(jointly); W. C. Langley & Co.; Smith, Barney & Co. 


Louisiana Power & Light Co. 

March 20 it was announced company may issue and sell 
in June $12,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Under- 
writers — To be determined by competitive bidding 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., Lehman Brothers and A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc. 
(jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc; White, Weld & Co. and 
Shields & Co. (jointly); Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; W. 
C. Langley & Co., The First Boston Corp., and Glore, 
Forgan & Co. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); Harri- 
man Ripley & Co., Inc.; Equitable Securities Corp. 


Maier Brewing Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
April 18 it was announced company will offer 400,000 
additional shares of common stock to its stockholders at 
rate of four new shares for each share held. Price—$5 
per share. Proceeds — To help finance a new bottling 
plant. Underwriter—None. 


Menabi Exploration Co., Inc., Houston, Tex. 
April 8 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell $1,000,000 of convertible debentures. Proceeds—To 
finance development of oil properties in Ecuador. Under- 


;? 


writer—Kidder, Peabody & Co., New York. , 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
April 28 stockholders approved a proposal increasing 
authorized common stock (par $1.50) from 3,440,000 to 
3,950,900 shares and the preference stock (par $100) from 
160,000 to 210,000 shares. Immediate issuance of in- 
creased stock not planned. Underwriter—Probably Union 
Securities Corp., New York. 


Mississippi Power & Light Co. 

March 20, E. H. Dixon, President of Middle South Utili- 
ties, Inc., announced that refunding of Mississippi Power 
& Light Co.’s $6 preferred stock (no par), of which 44,- 
476 shares are now outstanding, may be considered. 
This issue is callable at $110 per share. Underwriters— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Blyth & Co., Inc., and Equitable Securities Corp. 
(jointly; W. C. Langley & Co., and The First Boston 
Corp. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co., and Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly); Union Securi- 
ties Corp. 


Mobile Gas Service Corp. 
March 6, Maurice White, President, announced that, after 
proposed two-for-one split-up to be voted’upon April 24, 
the company will offer to its stockholders 40,000 shares 
of additional common stock on a one-for-five basis. 
Proceeds — For construction program. Underwriters — 
To be named later. 


Monongahela Power Co. 


Dec. 11 it was announced company plans issuance and 
sale near the middle of 1953 of $10,000,000 first mortgage 
bonds. Underwriters—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
W. C. Langley & Co. and the First Boston Corp. (joint- 
ly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and 
White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Glore, Forgan & Co.; Leh- 
man Brothers; Equitable Securities Corp.; Union Se- 
curities Corp. and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Harriman Rip- 
ley & Co., Inc. 


% Montana-Dakota Utilities Co. 


May. 2 -it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell in 1953 approximately $8,000,000 of first mortgage 
bonds. Proceeds—For 1953 construction program. Un- 
derwriters——To be determined by .competitive ‘bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., 


Inc., Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and White, 


| Weld & Co. (jointly). 
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New Jersey Power & Light Co. 
April 15 company applied to SEC for authority to issue 
and sell $5,500,000 first mortgage bonds due May 1, 198% 
Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for new construction, 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Provable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomem 
Bros. & Hutzler; Union Securities Corp. and White 
Weld & Co. (jointly); The First Boston Corp. and Kid 
der, Peabody & Co. (jointly); Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & 
Co.; Equitable Securities Corp.; Kuhn, Loeb & 
Lehman Brothers and Goldman, Sachs & Co. (jointly); 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. Offering— 
Probably in May. 


* New York, Chicago & St. Louis RR. (5/13) 

Bids will be received by this company up to noon (CDT} 
on May 13 for the purchase from it of $1,050,000 equip— 
ment trust certificates, second series of 1953, to be dated 
June 15, 1953 and to mature annually from Dec. 1& 
1953 to and including Dec. 15, 1967. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


New York State Electric & Gas Corp. 

Feb. 27 it was reported that company may, later in 1 

issue and sell $20,000,C00 first mortgage bonds (following 
private sale of 75,000 shares of 4.40% preferred stock, 
par $100, and $5,000,000 of 354% debentures due 1985 
(latter expected in April). Underwriters—To be deter 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Hal 
sey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp. and Glore, 
Forgan & Co. (jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc. and Smith 
Barney & Co. (jointly); Hemphill, Noyes & Co. am@ 
Drexel & Co. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Sala~ 
mon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); Lehman Brothers; Harr 
riman Ripley & Co., Inc. , 


New York Telephone Co. (6/23) 

Feb. 26 company applied to New York P. S. Commission 
for permission to issue and sell $35,000,000 of refunding: 
mortgage bonds, series G due 1984. Proceeds—To repay 
bank loans and for construction program. Underwriter= 
—To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Ca. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and Glore, For= 
gan & Co. (jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Bids—Tentatively 
scheduled to be received up to 11 a.m. (EDT) on June 2 
Registration—Expected about May 22, Steck Offering— 
Company also plans to issue and sell to American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., its parent, 700,000 additional 
shares of common stock (par $100). 


Northern Natural Gas Co. 

Feb. 27, H. H. Siert, Treasurer, announced that following 
the proposed offering in May of 548,100 shares of com 
mon stock to stockholders, the company plans to issue 
and sell $40,000,000 of new debentures. Proceeds—To re~ 
pay bank loans and for construction program. Unde 
writers—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob— 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Ine 
The First Boston Corp. and Kidder, Peabody & Ca 
(jointly). Offering—Expected in June. 


Northwest Natural Gas Co. 
March 23 it was reported that this company plans t& 
finance its proposed 1,300-mile pipeline from Canada te 
the Pacific Northwest by the issuance and sale of $6@— 
‘000,000 of 442% first mortgage pipeline bonds to insur 
ance companies and other institutional investors and $8,— 
000,000 of 5% debentures and 1,400,000 shares of commeom 
stock at $10 per share publicly in the United States an@ 
Canada. Underwriter—Morgan Stanley & Co., New York. 


Oklahoma Natural Gas Co. 

Feb. 24 it was announced that the directors were con 
sidering authorizing an offering of a sufficient number of 
shares of new common stock (par $7.50) to raise $4,000,— 
000. This would follow proposed stock split of present 
authorized 1,639,884 shares of $15 par value into 3,279,768 
shares of $7.50 par value. Proceeds would be used fom 
the company’s construction program. Underwriters wil 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; Shields & Co.; Leh~ 
man Brothers and Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. (jointly). 
Offering—Expected in June. 


Ormond Corp., Albuquerque, N. M. 
March 10 it was announced company plans to register 
with the SEC an issue of stock, which will be offered 
nationally. Office—5003 Central Avenue, N. E., Albue 
querque, N. M. 


Pacific Northwest Pipeline Corp. 

Jan 29 company received FPC permission to file a third 
substitute application proposing to construct a 1,466— 
mMe tramsmission line extending from the San Juan 
Basin in New Mexico and Colorado to market areas im 
the Pacific Northwest. Estimated overall capital cost 
of the project is $186,000,000, including $2,000,000 for 
working capital. Financing is expected to consist of first 
mortgage pipe line bonds and preferred and eommon 
stocks. Underwriters—White, Weld & Co. and Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., both of New York, and Dominion Secu- 
rities Corp. Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Dec. 17 Mark R. Sullivan, President, announced that 
company in 1953 will borrow some $125,000,000 from 
banks to be refinanced later in year, probably by offer- 
ing of bonds and additional common stock. 

bidders for bonds: Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc.; Morgan 
Stanley & Co.; White, Weld & Co.; Lehman Borthers 
Union Securities Corp. (jointly). Stock. would be of 
fered to stockholders, without underwriting. American 


Telephone & Telegraph Co., parent, owns 91.25% 6# ™ 
Pacific common shares. 


Continued on page 46 
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Pennsylvania Electric Co. (6/23) 

April 1 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
in June about $12,500,000 first mortgage bonds due 1983 
and a like amount later on. Preceeds—For construction 
program. Underwriters—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; The 
First Boston Corp.; Equitable Securities Corp. Bids— 
Tentatively set for 11 a.m. (EDT) on June 23. Registra- 
tion—Expected on May 12. 


Permian Basin Pipeline Co., Chicago, Ill. —s 
Feb. 4 company filed an amended application with FPC 
for authority to construct a 163-mile pipeline system at 
an estimated cost of $40,269,000. Probable underwriters 
for convertible notes and stock; Stone & Webster Secu- 
rities Corp.; and Glore, Forgan & Co., both of New York. 
Of the stock of this company, 51% is now owned by 
Northern Natural Gas Co. 


Pittston Co. 
April 7 it was announced stockholders on May 6 will 
vote on approving a $20,000,000 financing program 
which may involve the private placement of $2,000,000 
of preferred stock and the sale, partly public and part 
privately of $6,000,000 of collateral trust notes and $12,- 
000,000 of collateral trust bonds. Underwriter—Blair, 
Rollins & Co. 


Public Service Co. of Indiana, Inc. 
April 10 it was announced that company plans to issue 
and sell 600,000 shares of preferred stock (par $25) and 
to offer to common stockholders on a 1-for-8 basis 
472,000 shares of common stock. Proceeds—For expan- 
sion program. Underwriter—Blyth & Co., Inc., handled 
previous financing. 

Public Service Co. of New Hampshire _ 

Nov. 3 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell approximately $5,000,000 of bonds in May or June, 
1953, and in the latter part of 1953 to issue sufficient 
common shares to raise about $4,000,000. Proceeds—To 
repay bank loans and for new construction. Under- 
writers — To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: For bonds, Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
The First Boston Corp. and Coffin & Burr, Inc. (jointly); 
Kidder, Peabody & Co.; White, Weld & Co. For stock: 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly); 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. 


Public Service Co. of Oklahoma 
March 2 it was reported company may issue and sell 
40,000 shares of new preferred stock (par $100). Under- 
writers — To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Glore, Forgan & Co.; Smith, Barney 
& Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc., 
and Central Republic Co. (Inc.). Proceeds—For addi- 
tions and improvements. “a 


Public Service Electric & Gas Co. 

Feb. 25 it was announced company plans issuance and 
sale in June of $50,000,000 of first refunding mortgage 
bonds. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for new con- 
struction. Underwriters—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Lehman Brothers (jointly); Mor- 
gan Stanley & Co. and Drexel & Co. (jointly); The First 
Boston Corp. 


Reading Co. (5/13) 
Bids will be received by the company in Philadelphia, 
Pa., up to noon (EDT) May 13 for the purchase from 
it of $4,350,000 of equipment trust certificates series 
U, to mature in 30 equal semi-annual installments to 
June 1, 1968. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Remington Corp., Auburn, N. Y. 

April 14, Herbert L. Laube, President, following approval 
of the increase and split-up of common and preferred 
stock, stated that the increased capitalization is neces- 
sary because the profit left after today’s taxes is far 
from enough to finance this corporation’s continued 
growth. The common was increased from 50,000 shares, 
par $5, to 1,000,000 shares, par $1, and split-up on a 
5-for-1 basis, and the preferred stock increased from 
2,500 shares, par $25, to 50,000 shares, par $10, and split- 
up on a 2'4-for-1 basis. 

Shield Chemical Corp., Verona, N. J. (5/25) 
March 26 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
about $300,000 of common stock. Proceeds—For working 
capital. Underwriter—Peter W. Spiess & Co., New York. 
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South Carolina Natural Gas Co. 
Feb. 19 it was announced a FPC Presiding Examiner 
filed a decision, subject to Commission review, author- 
izing company to construct approximately 160 miles of 
pipeline at an estimated cost of $5,945,000. Securities 
may be sold privately through competitive sale, 


South Georgia Natural Gas Co. 
Feb. 19 it was announced a FPC Presiding Examiner 
filed a decision, subject to Commission review, author- 
izing the company to construct 335 miles of pipeline 
in Alabama, Georgia and Florida at an estimated cost 
of $8,141,518. 


Southern California Edison Co. 
April 23, William C. Mullendore, President, stated that 
company is considering selling sufficient securities later 
in the year to raise approximately $30,000,000. Proceeds 
—For 1953 construction program. Underwriters—May be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders for 
bonds: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp. 
and Harris, Hall & Co. (Inc.) (jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc.; 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Probable bidders for preferred: The 
First Boston Corp. and Harris, Hall & Co. (Inc.) (jointly). 


® Southwestern Gas & Electric Co. 

April 29 it was announced company later this year will 
issue and sell 50,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock (par $100). Underwriters— May be determinea 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: White, Weld 
& Co. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); W. C. Lang- 
ley & Co and Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis (jointly); 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane and Union Securities Corp. (jointly); 
Lehman Brothers; Blyth & Co. Inc., and Stone & Webster 
Securities Corp. (jointly). 


Strategic Materials Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
April 14 it was reported company plans to offer for sub- 
scription by its common stockholders about $1,000,000 of 
additional common stock. Underwriters—Hamlin & Lunt, 
Buffalo, N. Y., and Allen & Co., New York. 


Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 

March 27 it was reported company expects to do some 
debt financing this Fall (under $50,000,000) to replace 
short-term bank loans. (This is in addition to 1,000,000 
shares of common stock filed with SEC on April 10— 
see above.) Probable bidders for bonds: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Ine.; Stone & Webster Securities Corp. and White, 
Weld & Co. (jointly). 


Toledo Edison Co. 

April 21 stockholders approved a proposal to increase 
the authorized common stock from 5,000,000 to 7,500,000 
shares and to amend the articles of incorporation so 
as to provide that the limit on the amount of unse- 
cured indebtdeness that the company may create, 
without consent of majority of the preferred stockhold- 
ers shall be 20% (instead of 10%) of the aggregate of 
company’s secured indebtedness and capital and surplus. 
Charles E. Ide, President, stated that the management 
has no present plans to issue new common shares. The 
First Boston Corp. and Collin, Norton & Co. handled 
latest common stock financing. Probable bidders on 
any bonds: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston 
Corp. and Glore, Forgan & Co. (jointly); Equitable Se- 
curities Corp.; Kidder, Peabody & Co., White, Weld & 
Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly); 
Union Securities Corp.; Smith, Barney & Co. 


* Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp. 

May 4 it was reported company may issue some con- 
vertible preferred stock before the Fall. Underwriters 
—Probably White, Weld & Co. and Stone & Webster 
Securities Corp., both of New York . 


United Gas Corp. 

Feb. 11 it was reported company may issue and sell in 
June approximately $20,000,000 of common stock to com- 
mon stockholders on a 1-for-15 basis and $30,000,000 of 
debentures. Proceeds—For 1953 construction program 
Underwriters—For stock, none. For debentures, to be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co., White, 
Weld & Co. and Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly): 
The First Boston Corp., Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. and 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. (jointly). 


Utah Power & Light Co. 
March 16 it was announced stockholders will vote May 
18 on increasing the authorized common stock from 
2,000,000 shares (1,842,500 shares outstanding) to 2,500,- 


000 shares in order to provide additional stock for future 
needs. Company’s construction program for the three 
years (1953-1955) is estimated at $42,000,000. 


Walworth Co. 

March 25 stockholders voted to increase authorized 
common stock from 1,900,000 shares to 2,500,000 shares 
and to grant directors right to issue all or part of in- 
creased stock without prior offering to stockholders; 
also to reserve part of the additional shares for issue 
upon conversion of convertible 3%% debentures due 
May 1, 1976. Underwriter—May be Paine, Webber, Jack- 
son & Curtis, New York and Boston. 


Washington Gas Light Co. 

April-8 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
$7,000,000 of refunding mortgage bonds. Proceeds—For 
new construction. Underwriters—May be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and A. C. Allyn & Co. Inc. 
(jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and 
Stone &” Webster Securities Corp. (jointly); Equitable 
Securities Corp.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Union Securi- 
ties Corp. Bids—Expected to be received in June. 


Washington Water Power Co. 
April 10 it was announced directors have approved the 
issuance.and sale in May of $10,000,000 of first mort- 
gage bonds and $18,000,000 of debentures. Proceeds— 
To repay $24,000,000 of bank loans and to redeem 35,000 
shares of $6 preferred stock at $110 per share. Under- 
writers.—If competitive, bidders may include: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Union Securities Corp. and Lehman 
Brothers’ (jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc., Smith, Barney & 
Co. and White, Weld & Co (jointly); W. C. Langley & 
Co. and The First Boston Corp. (jointly). However, both 
issues may be sold privately through Kidder, Peabody 
& Co. 

West Texas Utilities Co. 
March 2-it was reported that company plans issuance 
and sale of 100,000 shares of new preferred stock. Under- 
writers —- May be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc.; Union Securities Corp. 


Westcoast Transmission Co. 
April 1@it was stated company may issue and sell $59,- 
000,000 yof 4% first mortgage bonds to insurance com- 
panies (including Prudential Insurance Co. of America, 
New York Life Insurance Co.; Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. and several Canadian companies); $25,- 
000,000“af 3% to 4% short-term notes to the National 
City Bank of New York; and about 3,500,000 shares of 
common stock for about $30,000,000. Proceeds—To fi- 
nance construction of a natural gas pipe line from the 
Canadian Peace River field to western Washington and 
Oregon. Underwriter—Eastman, Dillon & Co., New York. 


Western Light & Telephone Co., Inc. 

April 10 it was announced that stockholders voted to 
increase the authorized preferred stock (par $25) from 
250,000 shares to 400,000 shares and the common stock 
to 700,000 from 500,000 shares. The sale of about $3,000,- 
000 first mortgage bonds and 80,000 shares of preferred 
stock is expected in June. Proceeds—For new construc- 
tion. Underwriter—Harris Hall & Co., Inc., Chicago, IIL; 
The First Trust Co. of Lincoln (Neb.). 


® Western Maryland Ry. (5/12) 

Bids will be received by the company up to 1 p.m. 
(EDT) on May 12 for the purchase from it of $2,010,000 
equipment trust certificates to be dated June 15, 1953 
and to mature annually from 1954 to 1968, inclusive. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Lee Hig- 
ginson Corp., L. F. Rothschild & Co. and Auchineloss, 
Parker & Redpath (jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co., 
Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

Wisconsin Public Service Corp. 

March 17 it was reported that the company may, late this 
year oLgarly in 1954 issue and sell some common stock 
to round out its financing program. Underwriter—May 
be The First Boston Corp. and Robert W. Baird & Co. 
(jointly). 

Worcester Gas Light Co. é; 
April 2 it was announced company has applied to 
Massachusetts Department of Public Utilities for author- 
ization to issue and sell $3,000,000 of 20-year first mort- 
gage bonds. Proceeds—To retire bank loans, etc. Under- 
writers—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.: First Boston 
Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. 





Bankers Offer L. I. 


is estimated for gas property, and 


Midwest Stock Exchange, have 


Lig. Go. Preferred Stk. 


Offering of 100,000 shares of 
Long Island Lighting Co. pre- 
ferred stock, 5.25%, series C is 
being made today (May 7) by an 
underwriting group headed jointly 
by W. C. Langley & Co.; Blyth 
& Co. Inc.; and The First Boston 
Corp. The stock is priced at $100 
and accrued dividends. 

Net proceeds from the sale of 


the series C preferred stock will 
be used to pay off bank loans 
incurred for construction of utility 
plant. Construction expenditures 
in 1953 and 1954 are estimated at 
$100,000,000, of which $81,000,000 
is for electric property; $11,000,000 


$8,000,000 for common property. 

Net income of Long Island 
Lighting Co. for the two months 
ended Feb. 28, 1953, was $1,759,- 
000 and for the 12 months ended 
Feb. 28, $6,619,000. 

The company supplies electric 
and gas service without direct 
competition to an area covering 
Nassau and Suffolk Counties and 
the contiguous Rockaway penin- 
sula in New York City. Popu- 
lation of the territory served by 
company is estimated at 1,300,000. 


Two With Norman Dacey 
(Special to Tue Financia CHRONICLE) 
BRIDGEPORT, Conn. — Robert 
T. L. Leahey and James T. Wen- 
man has become associated with 
Norman F. Dacey & Associates, 
114 State Street. 


J. A. Hogle & Co. Offer 
English Oil Co. Stock 


J. A. Hogle & Co. of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, are offering publicly 
750,000 shares of common stock of 
English Oil Co. at par ($1 per 
share) “as a speculation.” 

The net proceeds are to be used 
to pay operating expenses, oil and 
gas lease rentals, and to acquire 
other oil and gas properties, either 
wildcat, semi-proven or producing 
properties, 

English Oil Co. was organized 
in Nevada on Sept. 23, 1952, and 
its properties are located in eight 
states, viz: Colorado, Utah, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Nebraska, South 
Dakota, Idaho and Arizona. 


Louis Watson Heads 
Lynch Allen Dept. 


DALLAS, Texas—Louis A. Wat- 
ton has joined Lynch, Allen & 


Company, Inc., First National 
Bank Building, as Vice-Presi- 
dent, and is opening.a new stock 
trading department for the firm. 
Mr. Watson has been in the in- 
vestment business in Dallas for 
Many years. 


Gumbiner Heads Dept. 
For Barret, Fitch 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.— Barret, 
Fitch, North & Co., 1006 Balti- 
more Avenue, members of the 


opened a trading department un- 
der the management of Alton 
Gumbiner. Mr. Gumbiner was 
formerly with McDonald, Evans 
& Co. His association with Bar- 
ret, Fitch, North & Co. was pre- 
viously reported in the “Chroni- 
cle” of Feb. 5. 


Lloyd Fenderson With 
Sherman Gleason & Co. 


(Special to THe Frnancrat CHRronicie) 
BOSTON, Mass.—Lloyd B.-Fen- 
derson has become associated with 
Sherman Gleason & Co., Inc., 7 
Water Street. Mr. Fenderson was 
formerly a Vice-President of F. L. 
Putnam & Co., Inc. 
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The battle between corporate 
borrowers and institutional in- 
vestors over interest rates and 
bond yields appeared definitely 
joined this week when one of the 
vast “Bell System” affiliates re- 
jected bids for an issue of deben- 
Lures. 

Corporate borrowers over the 
last month especially have been 
feeling the effects of the market 
hardening in basic money rates, 
notably since the Treasury fixed 
the 344% rate for its new bonds 
several weeks ago. 


Southern Bell Telephone Co., on 
Tuesday, opened bids, four in all, 
on its $30,000,000 of 24-year 
debentures and, after looking 


them over. found that the best 
was 101.3099 fer a 3%% coupon 
rate. Other bids, all for the same 


rate. ranged down to 100.4099. 


The apparently successful group 


had already indicated plans to 
reoffer at 101.966, for a prospec- 
tive yield of 3.75%, when the 
company stated it had rejected all 
bids to “make a further study of 
market conditions.” Preliminary 
inquiry is said to have indicated 
the offering would have been a 
‘success, 


But not all borrowers enjoy the 
‘enviable position of Southern Bell 
which boasts support of the top- 
notch credit rating of American 
Telephone & Telegraph  Co., 
parent organization. 


It planned to use proceeds to 
repay advances by A. T. & T. and 
for new construction. It’s safe to 
assume, however, that the parent 
firm won’t press too hard for im- 
mediate payment and perhaps 
could see its way clear, if neces- 
sary, to provide funds for con- 
struction in contemplation. 


Clearing the Deck 


With the price fixed for the 
Southern Bell Telephone deben- 
tures, before the bids were re- 
jected, indicating a 3.75% yield, 
.the syndicate sponsoring Detroit 
Edison Co.’s $40,000,000 of bonds, 
brought out last week on the 
‘same yield basis, made a quick 
decision to let the latter issue 
‘find its own level 

Southern Bell’s debentures are 
rated triple A while the Detroit 
Edison loan carried a double A 
rating. Priced at 102.425, the De- 

_troits were understood to have 
been about half sold. 

When the syndicate let go, the 
issuc settled to 100% bid 1061 
asked the bid later firming up to 
100%,. A pickup in inquiry was 
reported around the lower levels 
of the range. 


Large Volume Ahead 
The approaching fortnight, pro- 
vided of course, Southern Bell’s 
action in withdrawing its issue is 
not followed by more prospective 
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borrow: ises a period of 
considera ivity in the new 
issue et 

Between now and May 26 some 
large ves. al! utility ebligations, 
will t i tor bids, with the six 
biggest footing up a tetal of more 
than § v0 000 

Largest o se is Pacific Gas 
& Ele: ‘rik ».3 $65,000,000 of 
new i vhich bids are 
scheduled to be opened on May 19. 

Other Big Ones 
Next largest is Consolidated 


Natural Gas Co.’s $40,000,000 of 
debentures for which banking 
groups will compete on May 26. 
In the week ahead interest will 
center chiefly in Alabama Power 
Co.’s $18,000,000 of bonds due up 
on Tuesday, and in Columbia 
Gas System’s 1,700,000 shares of 
new common stock on which bids 
will be opened the same day. 


Rounding out the fortnight, 
Metropolitan Edison has $8,000,000 
of bonds up for bids on the 19th, 
with Southern Natural Gas offer- 
ing $34,222,000 of debentures on 
the 18th and $30,000,000 of bonds 
on the 19th; Philadelphia Electric 
Co., $30,000,000 of bonds on the 


20th and Arkansas-Louisiana Gas 
Co. $35,000,000 of bonds on the 


Financial Chronicle 


26th. 





DIVIDEND NOTICES 








ALUMINIUM LIMITED 


DIVIDEND 
NOTICE 





On April 30th, 1953, a quarterly 
dividend of fifty cents per share in 
U. S. currency was declared on a'l the 
no par valve shares of this Company 
that will be outstanding on May 22nd, 
1953, including shares subscribed for 
pursuant to transferable subscription 
rights issued on April 24th, 1953, and 
expiring on May | 5th, 1953. The 
dividend is payable June | 2th, 1953, 
to shareholders of record at the close 
of business May 22nd, 1953. 
JAMES A. DULLEA 
Secretary 


Montreal 
April 30, 1953 














THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 


LiW YCRK 20, 
aT. 


30 FOCKEFELLE? 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share has been declared on the 
$4 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock payable June 15, 1953 to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business June 1, 1953. 

A quarterly dividend of $.50 per 
share has been declared on the 
Common Stock payable June 
10, 1953, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business May 7, 
1953. 

CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
Vice-President and Treasurcr 
May 6, 1953 























SITUATION WANTED 


Writer Available 


Woman financial and busi- 
ness writer seeks a connec- 
tion with a bank, investment 
banking or brokerage firm, 
financial or business publica- 
tion or a stockholder rela- 
tions company. Box S 57, 
Commercial & Financial 
Chronicle, 25 Park Place, 
New York 7, N. Y. 
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Hugh Devlin Joins 
John R. Boland Staff 


Hugh J. Devlin has become as- 
sociated with John R. Boland, 30 
Broad Street, New York City, as 
manager of their dealer relations 
and trading departments. Mr. 
Devlin has been in Wall Street 
since 1917 and is widely known in 
the investment business. For the 


past four years he has been sole 
proprietor of his own firm and 
prior to that was with Fitzgerald 
& Co., Inc. 


E. E. Monaghan With 
Pennington, Colket Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Pening- 
ton, Colket & Co., 123 South 
Broad Street, members of leading 
stock exchanges, announce that 
E. E. Monaghan is now associated 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 





Atlas Corporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5,N.Y. 








Dividend No. 46 
on Common Stock 





A regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ 
per share has been declared, payab'e 
June 20, 1953, to holders of record 





| at the close of business on May 23, 
| 1953 on the Common Stock of 
Ailas Corporation 

Water A. Pererson, Treasurer 





May 4. 19553. 


< OTe 


FINE SPINNING ASSOCIATES 'NGC 


—_——— 

















The Board of Directors of the Berk- 
shire Fine Spinning Associates, Ine. 
has declared a dividend of 25 cents 
per share on the Common Stock, pay- 
able June 1, 1953 to stockholders of 


record May 8, 1953. 


MALCOLM G. CHACE, JR. 
April 29, 1953 President 


No. 102 


25¢ a share payable on 
JUNE 10, 1953 


MAY 25, 1953 


F9-dp |X Jecew 
' SECRETARY 
Dividends for 25 


Consecutive Y ears 


CORPORATION 
ANDERSON 


ND 








CLTIES SERVICE COMPANY 
Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of Cities Service Company has 
de d a quarterly dividend of one dollar ($1.00) per 


sh 


n its $10 par value Common stock, payable June 


8, 1953, to stockholders of record at the close of business 


May 14, 1953. 
- tee 


W. ALTON JONES, President 
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with their Philadelphia office as 
a registered representative. 


Mr. Monaghan has been active 
in the securities field for many 
years and at one time was senior 


partner of the firm of Garrett, 
Monaghan & Co. 

He is a member of the Phil- 
adelphia Securities Association. 


Midwest Stock Exchange. Mr. 
Ayres formerly represented the 
First of lowa Corporation in Sioux 
City. 





DIVIDEND NOTICES 








The Singer Manufacturing 






















Company 
Rg PI or Sar 
. . quarterly dividen sixty ce 
ae tee, oo ee ro es ts ee ~ RB, on May 18; i983. 
, 4Owa—ie yres D. H. ALEXANDER, Secretary. 
has become associated with C. W. M#’ ®& 19%. 
Britton & Company, Orpheum 
Electric Building, members of the 
Ba ai sce 0m PEPPERELL 
DIVIDEND NOTICES PEPP” RELL 
3 eer MANUFACTURING 
DOME MINES LIMITED COMPANY 


April 27, 1953 
DIVIDEND NO. 143 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
Dome Mines Limited, held this day, a dividend 
of Seventeen and One-Half Cents (17‘9c) per 
share (in Cenadian Punds) was deciared pay- 
able on July 30, 1953, to shareholders of record 

at the close of business on June 30, 1953. 


CLIFFORD W. MICHEL, 
President and Treasurer. 


FABRICS Pipe gp ion tte 


® 
A regular quarterly dividend of Seventy-fis 
Cents (75¢) per share has been declared _ 
a 


May 15, 1953, to ey Ig of 
close of business May 8, 1953. 

Checks will be mailed by the Old Colon) 
frust Company of Boston, Dividend Disburs- 
ing Agents. 

— Pau E. Crocker, Secrefars 
160 State Street, Boston, Mass. 











DIVIDEND NO. 54 


Hudson Bay Mining 
and Smelting Co., Limited 
A Dividend of one dollar ($1.00) 
(Canadian) per share has been de- 
clared on the Capital Stock of this 
Company, payable June 10, 1953, to 








shareholders of record at the close of 
business on May 11, 1953. 


H. E. DODGE, Treasurer. 




















* 
Newmont Mining 
* 
Corporation 
Dividend No. 99 
On May 6, 1953, a dividend of Fifty Cents 
($.50) per share was declared on the 2,658,230 
shares of the Capital Stock of Newmont Mining 
Corporation now outstanding, payable June 


12. 1953 to stockholders of record at the close 
of business May 29, 1953. 


WILLIAM T. SMITH, Treasurer 


New York, N. V., May 6, 1953. 




















TECHNICAL OIL FIELD SERVICES 


LANE-WELLS 


COMPANY 
Dividend No. 64 


The Directors have declared a 
querterty dividend of 35 cents on 
the common stock, payable June 
15, 1953, to stockholders of record 
May 20, 1953. 

WILLIAM A. MILLER 
Secretary- Treasurer 








RAILWAY COMPANY 


NORFOLK SOUTHERN 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED IN NEW JERSEY) 


The Boerd of Directors 
have declared a 


Cash Dividend on the capital stock of 
$1.00 per share on Apeil 30, 
1953. Of this dividend 75 
cents per share was desig- 
nated as regular and 25 cents 
per share as extra, payable 
on June 11, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record at the close 
of business on May i1, 1953. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, M. Y. 








The UNITED Corporation 


The Board of Directors 
has declared a semi-annual 
dividend of 10 cents per share 
on the COMMON STOCK, 
payable June 10, 1953 te 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business May 13, 1953. 


Wo. M. Hicxey, 
April 30, 1953  Preutdent 











TRI The United Gas 
|| t (| Improvement 


Company 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 








Common Dividend 
The Board of Directors of Norfolk 
Southern Railway Company have 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
forty-two and one-half cents (42\4¢) 
per share on the common stock of 
said Company, payable on June 15, 
1953, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business June 1, 1953. 
Cecit M. Sewer, President 


A quarterly dividend of 43c pe 
share on the Common Stock, p» 
value $13.50 per share, has be. :: 
declared payable June 30, 19. 
to stockholders of record Ma: 
29, 1953. 

A quarterly dividend of $1.06' 

r share on the 44% Prefeare 

tock has been declared paya c 
July 1, 1953 to stockholders oi 
record May 29, 1953. 


Jouns Hopkins, Treasurer 
Philadelphia, April 28, 1953 


























5% STOCK 


holders of record of Common 


record on May 11, 1953. 


G. R. 





KINNEY 


KINNEY CO., 


2 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 





DIVIDEND 


also 


REGULAR 35c QUARTERLY ON COMMON 
- 


Regular $1.25 quarterly on Prior Preferred 
At meeting held April 22, the Board of Directors declared a 5% 
stock dividend and the regular quarterly dividend of 35¢ per 
share (including 5% stock dividend) payable on June 25 to 


steck on June 9, 1953. 


It also declared regular quarterly dividend of $1.25 per share on 
the $5.00 Prior Preferred stock payable June 5 to holders of 
EDWARD HOLLOWAY, SECRETARY 


INC. 
16, N. Y. 
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Behind -the-Scene Interpretations 
, rom the Nation’s Capital _ 
a 


WASH"U<GTON, D. C.—Presi- 
21 Eisenhower’s defense state- 
“nent together with his confer- 
ence with the legislative leaders 
appears to have clarified both 
long and short range prospects 
respecting some Administration 
policies 


One of the outstanding poli- 
cies appears by inference. The 
President indicated he would 
stop the “fits and starts” pro- 
cedure by which the Adminis- 
tration of former President 
‘Truman would plan big, con- 
tract on a large scale, and then 
cutback 


It was well understood in this 
Capital that what the Truman 
Administration had in mind was 
—incidentally, perhaps— using 
‘the defense program to maintain 
@ certain kind of a national 
@conomy. This kind of an econ- 
omy would be one in which 
government spending would run 
at a sufficiently high level to 
keep employment full, and 
prices and wages high. Yet 
when the defense program ex- 
erted too great a pressure on 
the civilian economy, it was 
vather abruptly cutback. 


Mr. Eisenhower instead pro- 
poses, he indicated, to keep up 
@ rather steady pace of defense 
spending. 

On the other hand, observers 
im and out of Congress think 
that the President means to 
Kkeeep defense spending (and 
@iso foreign aid) going at a 
relatively high level for an in- 
@efinite period of years. Inas- 
much as Congress was reported 
to have received the word that 
there should be no diminution 
in the physical military goal, 
this would suggest an indefinite 
#pending level for U. S. military 
forces alone of something prob- 
ably well over $40 billion an- 
mually. 


Long range, the prospect of a 
high level of foreign and 
@omestic military spending nar- 

_ ows the possible goals for gov- 
@rmment economy and tax re- 
@uction. There can’t be a great 
@ieal more of the latter than 
the Reed bill and the expiration 
of the Excess Profits tax. 

The $8.5 billion tentative cut 
in new appropriation requests 
will have only a small effect in 
weducing actual disbursements 
for "54. 

Furthermore, any major sub- 
stative tax reform appears to 
be relegated to the vague fu- 
ture, and the House Ways and 
Means Committee will delay 
even longer coming to grips 
with the specific problems of 
where there can be relief, con- 
fining itself in the interim to 
@iscussions and hearings not 
@irected at the heart of tax 
relief. 


Will Take Care in 
Asking Appropriations 

Mr. Eisenhower appears to be 
M@etermined to be more cautious 
Sm asking for appropriations 
Ser fiscal 1954 and subsequent 
gears. He seemingly means to 
end the era of over-appropriat- 
ir - which made it possible for 
fhe previous Administration, 
with its tremendous back-log of 

- Zunds, to turn spending on and 
eff at will. 

Furthermore, Mr. Eisenhower 
@means to make a full applica- 
‘tion of businesslike methods to 
s@e procurement and scheduling 
wt defense orders, 


And You 


Opposes Tax Cuts 


There was a definite impres- 
sion created that Mr. Eisen- 
hower opposes any tax relief 
from Congress this year, desir- 
ing extension of either the Ex- 
cess Profits tax, or a substi- 
tute small hike in the general 
corporation tax, and that he is 
opposed to passage of the Reed 
bill. 


It was made plain that at this 
stage, at least, the President 
will neither make nor sponsor 
any guess as to the level of ac- 
tual disbursements in fiscal ’54. 
This reticence was further em- 
phasized by a default. The 
Budget Director has failed to 
comply with the request of 
Senator Robert A. Taft for an 
estimate, even tentatively, of 
actual disbursements and reve- 
nues for the new fiscal year. 
This was supposed to be due 
May 1, 


Poses Dilemma for 
Congressional Leaders 


This stand, of course, poses 
an awkward dilemma for the 
Republican leaders in Congress. 
They cannot force an obviously 
reluctant majority of the Ways 
and Means Committee either to 
report out legislation continu- 
ing EPT or providing if not, a 
substitute source of revenue. 


If the leaders attempt to 
throttle by affirmative pressure, 
the passage of the Reed bill, 
they will run into trouble with 
the rank and file of their fol- 
lowers. For many prospective 
signers of the Reed bill dis- 
charge petition have held off 
hoping that eventually the Ad- 
ministration would come around 
to their logic that some more 
dramatic achievement than the 
mere arresting of greater defi- 
cits and monetary inflation was 
necessary as a vehicle for re- 
election of GOP members of 
the House. 


Hence while the President’s 
formal statement of his defense 
objectives has clarified the in- 
tentions of the Administration, 
it has not necessarily smoothed 
the way for harmonious ac- 
ceptance of these objectives by 
Congress. 


Congress may balk further on 
the dollar total of U. S. military 
spending. More and more senti- 
ment is building up for a dollar 
limit for military spending for 
fiscal 1954. With a dollar total 
of say, $44 billion, $2 billion 
less than estimated, it would be 
up to the Defense Department 
and the White House to apply 
the cut in such a manner as to 
contain dollar disbursements to 
that level without curtailing 
physical defense objectives. 


Even a substantial cut, of say 
$2.5 billion in Mutual Security’s 
new appropriations—more of a 
cut, of course, than the Admin- 
istration on wants—would not 
preclude spending as heavy or 


_ heavier than the $5.7 billion esti- 


mated for the current year or 
perhaps even the $7.5 billion 
projected by Mr. Truman for 
54. That is because estimated 
funds of $10.3 billion will be 
carried over on June 30 from 
past appropriations. 


May End Postal Savings 


There is now a pretty fair 
prospect that this session of 
Congress will vote to kill off 
postal savings over a period of 
years and thereby set something 
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“When are they going to take down those silly littie 
figures and start the movie?” 


of a mark in history, for it is 
seldom that a governmental 
function is actually brought to 
an end. 


Postal savings were set up 
in 1910 to provide a place other 
than the mattress or the cooky 
jar for those persons to put 
their money who were afraid of 
banks, or for immigrants who 
were used to governmental sav- 
ings system in Europe. 


Since 1910 a lot of things have 
happened. One of these has been 
the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corp., which provides a gov- 
ernment sponsored guarantee of 
up to $10,000 per depositor, as 
against a deposit limit of $2,500 
per person in postal savings. 

Another thing that has hap- 
pened has been the availability 
of U. S. Savings bonds. 


Postal savings have been a 
dead weight governmental func- 
tion, for they must be 100% 
secured by government bonds, 
and until recently it was a long 
time between government issues 
paying as much as 2%. Further- 
more, the overhead expense for 
salaries of postal employees and 
other facilities was in the 
neighborhood of $2 million an- 
nually. But for profits on bond 
sales during the past era of 
long-term rising /bond prices, 
the postal savings system, even 
with its expenses absorbed in 
the postal budget, probably 
would nevertheless have op- 
erated at a loss. 


The Comptroller General re- 
viewed this situation in a study 
of postal savings more than a 


year ago and recommended that 
eo 


Congress consider junking the 
system. Senator Wallace F. Ben- 
nett (R., Utah) took up the 
suggestion immediately, and 
this year seems to have inter- 
ested both the House and Sen- 
ate Post Office Committees in 
considering a bill to eventually 
terminate postal savings. 


Mahaffie Act Change 
Given Little Chance 


Although the Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Committee has 
reported out a bill greatly eas- 
ing the way for railroad reor- 
ganizations, this legislation is 
expected to fail of passage, at 
least this year. 

Under this legislation the pro- 
portion of any creditor or equity 
group whose assent would be 
required to a plan of reorgani- 
zation, is lowered to two-thirds 
from three-fourths. The bill, 
however, goes even further. 
This assent may be chalked up 
on the basis of a vote of only 
50% of each group voting. 

Including in this legislation 
are lesser amendments to speci- 
fically sought by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Never- 
theless, it is believed that this 
particular piece of legislation 
will have tough sledding to pass 
the Senate. 

It is controversial, and the 
whole legislative program has 
bogged down so thoroughly that 
there is little time for consider- 
ation of subjects like this which 
would consume time in debate. 

This bill is regarded as con- 
troversial, first, because of its 
broad liberalization. Second, it 
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is regarded as sponsored by 4 
limited group of companies in- 
terested in railroad reorganiza- 
tien, and Chairman Charles W. 
Tobey (R., N. H.) of the Senate 
Committee is rated as criendly 
to these particular groups. 


At present the House Inter- 
state Commerce Committee is 
said to have no serious thought 
of taking up a companion bill 
at any time in the foreseeable 
future. 


(This column is intended to re- 
flect the “behind the scene” inter- 
pretation from the nation’s Capital 
and may or may not coincide with 
the “Chronicle's” own views.) 


F. S. Smithers & Co. 
96th Anniversary 


F. S. Smithers & Co., members 
of the New York and American 
Stock Exchanges, have announced 
the opening of their first branch 
office, at 41 Sutter Street in San 
Francisco, Calif., under the di- 
rection of James A. Felchlin, 
former registered representative 
of Dean Witter & Co. The move 
was made in connection with the 
firm’s 96th anniversary. 

The firm also expanded its New 
York office, 1 Wall Street, New 
York City, through the associa- 
tion of William N. Beebe with the 
firm. Mr. Beebe was formerly as- 
sociated with Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane. He at one 
time was also senior partner of 
the firm Beebe & Wentworth, 
New York bond house. 


Bonnett Brokerage Formed 


PROVO CITY, Utah — O. J. 
Bonnett is engaging in a securi- 
ties business from offices at 402 
West Center under the firm name 
of Bonnett Brokerage Company. 


Business 


Man’s 


Bookshelf . | 


Financial Policy of Corporation, 
The—Arthur Stone Dwing—Fifth 
Edition —in two volumes — The 
Ronald Press Company, 15 East 
26th Street, New York 10, N. Y, 
—cloth—$15. 


Mental Healt h—Everybody’s 
Business — Katherine Glover— 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
22 East 38th Street, New York 16, 
N. Y.—Paper—25c. 


Shares of Upper Income Groups 
in Income and Savings — Simon 
Kuznets—National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, Inc., 1819 Broad- 
way, New York 23, N. Y.—Cloth 
—$9. 


Victims of Social Leveling — 
Leonard E. Read—Foundation of 
Economic Education, Inc., Irving- 
ton-on-Hudson, New York—Paper 
—No charge for single copies, 
quantity prices on request. 





TRADING MARKETS 


National Company 
Riverside Cement 
George E. Keith Pfds 
Polaroid Co. Pfds 
Gorton Pew Fisheries 
American Piano 
Caribe Stores 
Rockwood Co, Pfd 
Wico Electric 
John Irving Shoe 
Thos. G. Plant ist Pfd 


LERNER & CO. 


Investment Securities 
10 Post Office Square, Boston 9, Mass. 


Telephone Teletype 
HUbbard 2-1990 BS 69 

















